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INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS, 

LAHORE, 1943 

The Indian Philosophical Congress met at Lahore on the 21st, 
22nd and 23rd of December 1943. The Congress was opened by 
the Hon’ble Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, Punjab. After the 
welcome speech Principal G. C. Chatterji and introduction of 
the president by Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Professor P. N. Srinivasa- 
chari. President of the Session, delivered his address in which he 
surveyed the progi'ess made in the several branches of Philosophy 
and indicated lines on which fresh developments could be effected 
with synthesis as the guiding principle. On the 22nd and 23rd the 
Congress sat in its different sections and papers on a variety of 
subjects were presented for discussion. On the 21st there was a 
symposium on ‘ Has Philosophy a Method of Its Own ? ’ and on 
the 23rd another on ‘ Is Beauty Subjective or Objective ’ ? Each 
day of the session concluded with a public lecture. Professor A. R. 
Wadia spoke on “ Sociology as applied Philosophy,” Kwaja Abdul 
Hamid on “Iqbal — or the Ego as a Creative Being,” Prof. P. N. 
Srinivasachari on “ The Soul of India ” and Dr. B. L. Atreya on 
“Psychological Research and its bearing on Philosophy.” 

At the General Body Meeting held on 23rd December with 
Rajasevasakta A. R. Wadia in the chair, resolutions were passed 
recording the deep sorrow of the Congress at the premature demise 
of Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri who had been the secretary of 
the Congress for several years, and of Mr. K. R. Sreenivasa Iyengar 
who had also rendered distinguished service to the Congress. It 
was further resolved to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri by the institution of a prize which will be 
awarded every year for the best essay on a prescribed philoso- 
phical subject written by a student of philosophy in an Indian 
University. The Executive Committee has been authorised to 
take steps towards collecting donations for this purpose from the 
members of the Indian Philosophical Congress and other friends 
and admirers of the late Mr. Sastri, 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 

Prof. P. N. Srinivasachariar, M.A. 

I am deeply grateful to the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indian Philosophical Congress for their kindness in 
asking me to preside over this year’s session. It is with great 
diffidence that I consented to accept this high office held with 
distinction in the past by eminent philosophers and representatives 
of Indian thought and culture. This Congress is held at the most 
critical moment in the history of the world when there is a life 
and death .struggle for the preservation of the personal and social 
.ideals of ethical and spiritual life. It is only in moments of such 
crises that men begin to think furiously and philosophise on the 
fundamental problems of life, justify the need for righteous 
Avarfare, and seek to establish the supremacy of the spirit. The 
Song on the Chariot in Kurukshetra, true to the synthetic genius 
of India, was a call to the philosopher to be not only a spectator 
-iut also a man of action participating in the battle of life and 
working for world welfare. In every world war, which is really 
a warfare of ideals, the Indian philosopher has always fought in 
defence of the ancient world heritage of spiritual culture and the 
re-establishment of its S5mthetic ideal. 

The best way of retaining the soul power of India is to keep 
alive her synthetic philosophic outlook by removing the barriers 
of isolation and exclusiveness on the one hand, and the evils of 
the slavish imitation of alien ideas on the other. Science has 
destroyed distance only in the physical sense but not in the 
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philosophic and sphitual sense. It is only philosophy applied to 
practical life that can really bring men together and make them 
live a new spiritual joint-family life. Philosophy in India is not 
divorced from life but has always permeated the popular mind 
and irradiated everyday life What is now required is not more 
philosophy, but moi'o philosophers, who would, as heirs of India’s 
cultural heritage, consecrate their lives to the pursuit of philosophic 
thinking and set an inspiring example to others in their views and 
ways of life. Contemporary philosophy in the East as well as in 
the West is anxious to integrate the diffei^nt branches of 
knowledge like science, metaphysics, ethics and religion which 
have not been on cordial temis for a long time. To a student of 
.synthetic philosophy, it is a fit and fascinating subject to watch 
the confluence of the various thought currents in modem 
philosophy. The need for synthesis is different from the manner 
of synthesis and it is proposed in this brief address to bring out 
the philosophic implications of this ‘meeting of extremes’, to use 
the happy words of a groat philosopher, by avoiding technicalities 
as much as possible. Synthesis is discerning unity amidst diversity 
and is different from the ‘ecleciicii 5 m of soapy minds’. If the various 
sections of philosophy come 1o a common understanding without 
giving up their essential features, they can present a united front 
against the common foc.s of wisdom like ignorance and isolationism, 
win a spiriliial victory and re-e,stablish the kingdom of righteous- 
ne.ss, in which (ho philosopher will play a leading part. 

Science and PHiLosopiiy 

Philosophy seeks to integrate all kinds of experience — 
scientific, moral, aesthetic and religious — and to solve the problem 
of knowledge synthetically. It enables us to criticise all categories 
in the light of an all-inclusive truth which transforms our outlook 
on life, by going beyond the partial and the fragmentary. Though 
intellectual in its method, it has to consider all questions of abiding 
human interest in a disinterested way, think them together and 
arrive at a comprehensive unity. Science and philosophy which 
have been at arm’s length so long owing to mutual distrust, are 
now anxious to appreciate each other’s standpoint, and find out 
their common features. The dominant interest in contempo- 
rary philosophy is the integration of scientific knowledge with 
the totality of experience. The scientist has the advantage of 
focussing his attention on a particular section of knowledge, 
discovering the secrets of nature and arriving at the solidarity 
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and universality of knowledge in a disinterested way. His 
problem is, however, self-limited by the specific way in which 
he puts his questions to nature and approaches the study of 
reality. He, however, oversteps his bounds when he turns 
philosopher and mistakes sectional thinking for the spirit of 
totality. Even mathematics, on whose pattern metaphysics was 
long modelled owing to its accuracy, gives us only abstract truths 
and does not aim at concrete unity. The modern ptiilosopher is 
fully alive to the needs of a realistic approach to reality and 
constructs his system on the concrete facts of experience and 
seeks to find out ultimate meaning and value of experience in all 
its aspects. Science and metaphysics have different subjects of 
inquiry, though they may adopt the same critical method. The 
scientist may use the logical method, but is not a logician. 
Likewise the philosopher may i-tay on tlie data of science for his 
enquiry, but is not a scienti.st. 'I'hcre can ^)o no itniversal science 
just as there can be no scii'uiifie philosopliy. Physics and biology 
have separated from philo.sophy; but epistemology, ethics and 
religion are still with philosophy. P.sychology is on !he border 
land between science and phil(..sopliy, and by its unique position 
in the Congresses of Science and Philosophy it can mediate 
between the two liy reminding the scienlist that every observation 
he makes presupposes the observer, and by telling the philosopher 
that in his introspection he 'should not forget the object and that 
his speculations should touch the earth and have solid foundations. 
Philosophy is both critical and constructive and it provides a 
corrective to the evils of sectional thinking and sterile or airy 
’ speculation. 


Epistemology 

What is valuable in current thought is the stress it lays on 
the ways of knowing truth or on the method of arriving at clear 
and distinct knowledge. The main contributions made to the Logic 
and Metaphysics Section of our Congress, especially those dealing 
with the antagonism between idealism and realism, reflect the 
modem tendency to seek more the points of convergence than 
those of divergence. Epistemology with the theory of the pramanas 
is the foundation of philosophy in the East as well as in the 
West and, as is crisply stated, if a man tries to break logic, logic 
will break him. The need is now felt for the co-ordination of the 
truths of rationalism and empiricism, or idealism and realism, 
from a higher point of view, which will do justice to both and 
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thus remove the feeling of estrangement. The chief postulate of 
knowledge is that reahty is knowable. It is involved m experience 
and is neither prior to it nor deduced from it. The old rivahy 
between idealism and realism arose out of abstracting mind from 
matter, and regarding each as a thing in itself existing in its own 
right. The realist says that things alone are real, that cxperiencmg 
makes no dilierence to the facts experienced and that the rela- 
tions are external. The idealist says that a thing is only a mental 
construction and that there is no I'eahty, but thinking makes it so. 
While subjective ideahsm ignores the realityvof the external 
object, realism ignores the synthetic activity of thought. Modern 
thinkers are inclined to reconcile the differences between the two 
from various points of view. Neo-reahsm and traditional idealism 
affirm the existence of a world that is conmion to all minds. The 
principle of relativity recognises the activity of the observer of 
the space-time continuum, and is said to support idealism in the 
sense that it makes knowledge an internal relation. The duality 
of the subject-object rleation is the bedrock of logical experience. 
The relations are not external to the terms related, but are relevant 
and oi’ganic. They ai‘e more like the relation between the hand 
and the fingers than that between the hand and a piece of paper 
held by it. When the realist says tliat thoughts subsist logically 
and are as real as the things that exist, he approaches idealism. 
The idealist has to recognise the reality of social objects and inter- 
subjective intercourse and thus fall into line with the realist. The 
view of certain modern realists who refer to the organic inter- 
relation of processes and explain objects as unities which arc 
self-identical, is nearly the same as the view of the idealists 
who affirm the reality of the universal as the life-blood of 
rational thought. The modern realist tries to know the wood as 
well as the trees, and the modern idealist, the trees as well as 
the wood. Both of them agree in thinking that the judgments of 
fact and value are equally real from a higher standpoint in which 
reality and value coincide. The scientist as logician often mistakes 
realism for reality and the philosopher as mentalist mistakes 
idealism for mere ideas. Even in Indian epistemology there is a 
tendency to regard Sankara as a realist when he accepts the reality 
of the external world and Ramanuja as an idealist when he lays 
stress on internal relations. The relation between mind and 
matter cannot be dissected though the elements can be distinguished 
as modes of the All-Self. 
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The Philosophy of Nature 

The triumphs of the physical sciences constitute the chief 
glory of modern science and it is claimed that, in future, 
metaphysics will be in the hands of those who know physics and 
that it will be the handmaid of physics. The dominant truth of 
llie physical science is the concept of matter with its principle of 
uniformity of nature. Matter is energy and a cluster of events; 
it is not merely what is, but what doe.s, and the materiaUsed 
energy includes radio-activity. But when science turns into 
naturaUstic philosophy and makes matter the whole of reality, it 
goes beyond its limits, and philosophy as a criticism of categories 
is justified in examining the assumption of sciemee and the 
claims put forward by the materialist, naturalist or realist. The 
visible and tangible universe has certainly its own stability and 
objectivity, and is the common theatre of all human activity, and 
both the neo-realist and the absolutist agree in saying that nature 
is real and not created by our thinking. Matter may have the 
quality of extension, but is external to the self and persists in its 
own being, and it cannot be spiritualised. The materialist is right 
when he insists on the reality of the physical world, but goes 
wrong only when he concludes that it is the only and the whole 
reality, and that life and consciousness emerge from the stuff of 
.space-time as its off-shoots and that therefore it is prio}- to, and has 
primacy over them. Materialism often leads to mentalism. 
Even though matter is now thought of as less material, it can 
never be considered alive and conscious of itself. Life is 
spontaneous and self-active and different from radio-activity and 
physico-chemical changes. The promise and potency of self- 
consciousness are only in the living and not in the non-living, and 
the lower has to be explained in terms of the higher. The 
scientist explains the happenings in nature by the law of causa- 
tion which is a methodological postulate and is true as far as it 
goes; but naturalistic metaphysics is one-sided as it ignores the 
reality of super-sensuous experience and creative evolution. 
Nature no doubt serves the purpose of life, but is not itself 
purposive. Matter is neither bare monad nor congealed spirit; 
it is only the garment of the spirit and not the spirit itself. The 
critical realist holds the view that the physical objects of science 
are self-contained existents which are unaffected by the 
percipient. The objects cognised by me are not created by me 
or constituted by the act of my cognition; but realism goes too far 
when, aided by the physical sciences, it leads to materialism and 
naturalism. The object is not a bare that without the tchat; if it 
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were, it would lead to scepticism. The pan-psychist goes to the 
other extreme when he denies the reality of inanimate things. 
Contemporary thought is anxious to avoid these extremes of 
materialism and mentalism when it insists on the stability of the 
physical universe known as acit in Indian thought, but denies 
its self-containcdness, and thereby escapes from the pitfalls of 
scepticism and subjectivism. 

The Philosophy of the Self 

Modern psychology, unlike physics and ‘physiology, is an 
important section in the Science and Philosophy Congresses and 
has a unique value in synthetic philosophy as, in the treatment 
of the self, it can bring about an 'entente cordiale’ between 
naturalism and absolutism on the one hand and ethical religion 
on the other. Though naturahsm and absolutism are opposed 
to each other in their method and conclusions, they agree in so 
far as they deny the meaning and value of personality. The 
naturalist depersonalises the self and treats it as a mere offshoot 
of matter or as an epiphenomenon. The absolutist thinks that 
the self suffers from self-contradiction and is a mere appearance 
or element of the absolute. The humanist and the personalist 
go to the other extreme in their revolt against naturalism and 
absolutism. The humanist makes man the measure of all things 
and the personalist denies the reality of physical objects. It is 
the prerogative of psychology to mediate between these extremes 
and establish the nature of the self and its value. Before it does 
so, its conflicting schools should come to a common understanding. 
Some psychologists explain mind as a response to stimulus and 
thus explain it away. Their view borders on materialism. 
Psychology is explained by them in terms of biology and biology 
in terms of physics. Others say that consciousness is a new 
quality that emerges from life. All biocis is said to be psycho- 
biocis. Still others say that the self is only a series of sensations; 
but a sensation cannot be conscious of itself. Self-consciousness 
without selfhood is like the play of Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. To explain the mind without the self as its unity is to 
stultify its meaning. The psychologist as a scientist in his zeal 
for observing things forgets the observer or the experient, and 
thinks only of association of ideas, configurations, and complexes. 
Still others rightly recognise that purpose is the central fact of 
psychology and that the self is personal and self-directive, and has 
the factors of knowing , feeling, and willing. The life of reason has 
no origin in the animal life of man; but it is the essential quality 
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of the self in its gradual ascent from reflex action to reflective 
action. The spiritual self is different from the mind-body and has 
the freedom to achieve the highest ideals of truth, goodness and 
beauty. The self known as nil in Indian thought has its own 
worth and dignity and its freedom cannot be explained away in 
terms of the scientific law of causation or the omnipotence of 
God. Though the self exists by iisclf, it is not isolated or 
exclusive. It has its value only in a society of persons and as 
"a mode of the Absolute. 


Ontology 

The chief question in contemporary metaphysics as the 
theory of Being, is whether Reality is one or many, or the one in 
the many, or whether it is the absolute experience, or Self; and 
though extremists are ranged in opposite camps in the solution of 
the • problem, a distinct tendency to rapprochement is 
discernible in the leading exponents of the philosophy of today. 
The absolute idealist affirms the unity of the universe and the 
principle of totality as its vitalising thought and seeks to discover 
the one all-inclusive whole which is the ground of existence. He 
applies the principle of non-contradiction to discover the nature 
of the whole, finds that finite experiences and even God, self, and 
nature are self-contradictory and are mere appearances of 
reality, though there arc different degrees of reality; he concludes 
that the absolute is a single all-inclusive experience which 
transcends all differences and embraces every discord in a 
transmuted form. A more moderate form of absolutism accepts 
the principle of immanence or identity in difference and says that 
reality is a systematic whole consisting of inter-related parts. 
Another form of absolutism interprets unity in terms of a totality 
of wills. The pluralist distrusts the monistic absolute as a colour- 
less abstraction of thought or a static whole that stifles moral and 
religious experience and swallows up personality. He interprets 
reality as a pluralistic universe consisting of a multiplicity of 
monads or selves, each having its own exclusive existence. The 
personalist as an absolutist tries to compose the differences by 
accepting idealistically the existence of the absolute as supra- 
personal, but he denies the reality of external things. A true 
ssmthetic philosophy has to explain the reality of the system of 
nature as well as the society of selves and co-ordinate the realms 
of logic and metaphysics on the one hand, and ethics and religion 
on the other. It has to reconcile the claims oif pragmatism and 
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humanism, which reject absolutism, with those of realism which 
attacks the subjectivistic trend. The contention of the idealist 
that reality is spiritual has to be accepted, whether he is a 
monist or a pluralist, or adopts a middle coux’se, and the reality 
of the physical world has also to be recognised; this is satisfied by 
regarding the absolute as the All-Self immanent in all beings as 
their ultimate ground, and ethically transcendent as the home of 
all the eternal values of life. Absolute experience presupposes 
an experiencing Self known as Isvara in Indian thought, which is 
supra-personal in the sense that it is more th*n personal and is 
perfect. This view accepts the theory of organic relations and 
denies only the separate reality of individual things and not the 
reality of the separate individual things. It meets the demands 
of monism and pluralism and the claims of logic and ethics. 

Theories of Evolution 

The problem of change and evolution occupies an important 
place in modern thought, and in spite of the confusion caused by 
the principle of indeterminacy used in physics invading all ranges 
of experience, and in spite of the conflicting views held by extreme 
naturalists and absolutists, there is a tendency amongst some 
notable exponents to come to an understanding. The naturalistic 
view affirms the ultimate reality of matter and explains life, 
consciousness, and personality as its offshoots or by-products. The 
evolution of matter is an ascending movement having the pi'omise 
and potency of spiritual perfection. According to the theory of 
natural selection the living comes from the non-living and mind, 
evolves from life; life is an adjustment to the environment, and 
in the strug,gle for existence the fittest alone survive. Nature is 
red in tooth and claw and the world is like a huge gladiatorial 
show. Might alone is right and the supermen produced in the 
course of evolution reduce others to utter subjection by means 
of their tyrannic will-power. Some deny the law of progress and 
say that .gradual degeneration and death are the end of human 
experience. The modern theories of emergence are variations of 
the theory of evolution and they explain the higher as emerging 
from the lower. According to one school, the matrix of space- 
time is the primordial stuff of the universe, from which new 
qualities like life and mind emerge, and the next higher stage in 
its growth is the nisus towards deity. Another theory goes a step 
further and accepts God as the nisus through whose activity 
emergents emerge and is therefore less naturalistic. A third 
theory refers to a realm of eternal objects which require God as 
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the principle of concretion for achieving actuality, abandoning 
naturalism altogether. This view is further developed by 
distinguishing between the absolute which is infmite possibility, 
and God who is one po.ssibilily actualiscd. It is pointed out by 
way of criticfsra that emergents may not emerge but get 
submerged. Absolutism in its transcendental aspect points to 
reality which .somehow divides itself into finite centres and 
gradualy becom(.^s the v.mrld of empirical experience. Another 
well-known theory insists on the principle of evolution that what 
is implicit alone*becomcs explicit and that reality as idea is the 
gradual dialectic unfolding in a rhythmic way of the One that 
goe.s out of Itself and then returns to It.self. In this way naturalism 
and ab.sohitism agree in destroying the autonomy of ethical 
religion and explaining away the existence of the .self and God 
as mere emergents or appearance.s of the Absolute. But a true 
theory of co.smology has to recognise the reality of nature, self, 
and God by avoiding the extremes of naturalism and absolutism. 
Thi.s is rendered clear by di.stinguishing betv/een the pimcess of 
nature, the moral progre.ss of man axid the inner purpose of God 
which consists in soul-making. The events in nature happen, and 
form a medium for the progress of man due to his fi'oodom; and 
God is the ground of the evolutionary process and the transcendent 
vpal of moral life. 


The Problem of Progress 

Contemporary philosophy is deeply intere.sted in the problem 
of progress and there are neo-realists and neo-idealists who insist 
on change as the very core of reality. Whether time- is relative 
and variable, or uniform, it is a succession of events, and reality 
is endless becoming. Time is not change, hut a form of changing 
things. The intellect dissects the free flow of time and makes 
sections of it; hut when wc rise to intuition we feel the throb 
of life as cre.ative evolution. According to another view, there is 
emergent evolution and the world of space-time is reaching toward.s 
the new quality of the Deity. The Deity comes from the universe 
and not the universe from the Deity and there is no end to the 
becoming. Still others pi’ofer the moral attitude to the religious, 
accept the historic view and say that humanity is ever progres- 
sive. Man is never satisfied with what he is, but aspires to be 
more, and his aspiration is never fully achieved. The humanitarian 
and the political idealist always think of perfection and not of the 
perfect. The idealist philosopher himself believes in dynamic 
Z 
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process and not in a block universe, and says that reality is not 
thought, but thinking. The good is to be won by the race as a 
whole and it lies only in the future. The pragmatist has the will 
to believe that the world is perfectible and tliat it can be made 
better by man co-operating with God who is also finite. The 
absolutist i.s jiustified when he allies himself with religion in 
i-ejecting this philosophy of progress! vi.sm on the ground that time 
and change are in the Absolute, which is timelessly complete, but 
the Absolute is not in time and change. There can be no universe 
without an underlying unity and no beco^ping without being. 
Infinite becoming or progression is self-contradictory and purpose- 
less. The scientist’s view of becoming and the moralist’s view of 
progress are different from the philosopher’s view of reality as 
the goal of life. All change is only in the whole and not of 
the whole. Likewise it is the living faith of the religious man 
that the values of temporal life are perishing and futile, and that 
the free self can enter into divine life by self transcendence and 
attain eternal security and stability. When man is deified with- 
out losing his own spiritual worth, he dies to live and attains 
immortal bliss. Immortality is not survival in life or eternal 
duration but is eternal life which is but the fulfilment of the 
temporal. The supra-personal self has no history though it gives 
a meaning to it. 


Indian Philosophy Today 

The dominant character of Indian philosophy today as of old 
is the synthesis of the theoretical and the practical sides of human 
nature. It is thus both speculative and spiritual and is truly 
called a darsana. It seeks to re-interpret the philosophic heritage 
of India in terms of the western methods of scientific and 
philosophic criticLsm and thus makes its own .specific contribution 
to philosophy as a whole. Of the systems of philosophy, orthodox 
or heterodox, Vedanta is now the most popular darsana and it 
accepts the essential features of other systems in so far as they 
do not contradict its own truths; such as the nyaya ways of know- 
ing truth, the sankhya principles of psychology and evolution, the 
yoga scheme of psychic discipline, the rnimamsaka theory of duty, 
and even the moral ideas of Jainism and Buddhism. All the 
systems are said to have their philosophic completion in the 
absolute idealism of the Advaita t37i)e. In contemporary Indian 
philosophy, as expounded by many of its leading philosophers. 
Vedanta is often identified with Advaita, though Advaita itself is 
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variously interpreted. Of the three chief pramanas of Vedanta, 
namely, s 7 -uti, yukti and anuhliava, or revelation, reason and. 
intuition, the first is not very much stressed and it is presupposed 
in the presentations of Advaita. Vedantins as rationalists rely on 
reason or yukti in the development of their system and fall into 
different groups. Some insist on the analysis of the three states 
of consciousness and point to the state of dreamless sleep as the 
rtfsarest analogical explanation of Advaita. Others refer to the 
science of the self ovjatmavidya and conclude dialectically that the 
T’ is one, infinite, and eternal. The ‘I’ first poses itself, then opposes 
itself and finally reposes in itself. Still others speak of the 
philosophy of truth in which reality reveals itself as truth. The 
illusionists say that Brahman alone is real and that the world is 
false like a dream. Another group of Vedantins say that the 
Absolute is beyond the logical intellect but it is possible to have 
an integral intuition of Brahman. It is held by some that mukti 
will be complete only when there is sa'fva-mukti. There are 
Vcdantic mystics who affii’m the identity of thought and being by 
referring to a direct intuition of the self-identity of Brahman. 
The more realistic amongst the Vedantins say that the world of 
nature, self, and God is self-contradictory, but not illusory, and 
conclude that the real is not the real for thought, but is realised 
in the integral intuition of the Absolute. Advaita denies only' 
difference, but does not affirm identity. 

Indian philosophy is at present overweighted on the side of 
Advaita and unless the other Vedantic systems are equally well- 
known and come into their own, the balance will not be restored. 
This defect is mostly due to the default of the followers of those other 
systems. The criticism is often made that Indian philosophy 
favours illusionism and asceticism, is world-negating, and 
indifferent to the needs of love and social service. Though this 
charge is unfounded and refuted by our leading philosophers, the 
critic is fully disarmed only if he is made aware of the ethical 
and religious foundations of Vedanta in Dvaita and Vislshta- 
dvaita. Dvaita insists on the reality of absolute difference between 
God, the self, and matter, and defines God as the instrumental 
cause of the universe. The jiva is finite and can never become 
infinite, and the text construed as ‘Thou art that” really means 
by reference to the context “Thou art not that.” God can be 
attained only by hhakti and, even in mukti, there are eternal 
differences in the experience of God. As good and evil are 
exclusive, good men alone attain God and there is no hope for 
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wicked men. Visishtadvaita is a philosophy of religion which 
does equal justice to the niotaphysical needs of synoptic thinking 
and- the religious needs of universal love. The Absolute of 
philosophy is the God of religion and He is defined as the ground 
of existence and goal of moral and spiritual life. He is immanent 
in all beings as the life of their life and light of lights and is at the 
same time eminent as the pure and perfect. The finite self has 
its own unique value as a monad, but at the same time it is a 
mode of the Infinite sustained by its life and dependent on its 
redemptive love. It is eternal as an entity, but is not external 
to God. Moi'al life presupposes the freedom of the self to give 
up its egoism and attain self-sovereignty. Spiritual life is the 
realisation of the self as different from the mind-body; and the 
knowledge that it belongs to God. Religious consciousness is 
awakened when the purified self sheds its selfish outlook and 
seeks union with God. The self-consciousness of the self is all- 
pervading and when the self is freed from the barriers of avidya and 
karma, it can intuit the Absolute. To the Visishtadvaitic mystic, God 
is essentially love, and religion is the life of God in the love of man, 
in which God seeks man and man seeks God, aJid the lover and 
the beloved become one in the bliss of the unitive consciousness. 
Self-loss is not the loss of personality, but is it:i enrichment by 
participation in divine life. The freed self sees God in all beings 
and all beings in God, and effaces itself in the service of humanity, 
till all human beings attain the highest ideals of spirituality, like 
truth, goodness and beauty and become one with God. Thu.s 
understood, Visishtadvaita occupies a middle position between 
the Dvaita ideal of mukti as service to God and godly men, and 
the Advaitic idea of mukti as the disappeai’ance of the dual 
consciousness. 

From the synthetic point of view, these three systems afford 
parallels to the Western theories of pantheism, theism and monism. 
But they are different from them as they dwell primarily on the 
relation between the finite self and the Infinite, and not on that 
between the universe and God. The tolerant spirit of Advaita 
is said to be brought out by the theory of degrees of truth and 
reality and the idea that truth is a passage from the lower phase 
of Dvaita to the intermediate state of Visishtadvaita till the 
higher stage of Advaita is realised. A more tolerant view is that 
expressed by a supermystic of India that the three are the three 
aspects of the supermind. Dvaita gives the delight of seeing 
difference; Advaita is the realisation of non-difference and 
Visishtadvaita, of the immanence of God in all beings. 
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Ethics and Social Philosophy 

Ethics has to defend itself against the inroads of naLuralism 
and absolutism into its domain, by insisting on the moi’al freedom 
of the self and its intrinsic and eternal value as a person and not 
as a thing. The self is not a by-product of matter, nor an 
emergence from it, nor again is it an appearance of the absolute. 
Freedom in morals is not mere spontaneity, but involves real 
choice or decision; and the self has the freedom to grow into 
godliness or lapse into animal life. The Gila contains the essentials 
of morals according to Hinduism and it does not favour a inocd 
of escapism or fatalism. Karma from the scientific point of view 
refers to causality on the moral plane and prarahdha karma has 
a detei-mining influence on conduct. Though we cannot imdo the 
past, the future is entirely in our hands, and not even a god can 
enslave a man who has conquered himself. From the ethical point 
of view, karma insists on the freedom of the self or purusha to 
overcome the solicitations of animal inclination and the utilitarian 
impulse of success or gain. Every man can attain self-sovereignty 
and self-knowledge, and the true meaning of karma is 
disinterested action or freedom in action and not from action. 
From the religious point of view, kartiia implies consecrated 
service to humanity and to God or PitrushoUama who is the 
inner self of all purushas and the real actor and subject of all 
moral and .spiritual life and His inner purpose is to make the 
purusha pure and perfect. 

. The social philosophy of today reveais the tragic fact that 
culture and civilisation are on the very verge of collapse owing 
to the decadence of faith in the moral values of life and the 
dignity of personality. The evolutionary theory of the survival 
of the fittest affords a scientific and moral justification for the 
growth of the evils of cut-throat competition in all walks of life, 
•and dictatorships or the rule of supermen with their will to 
enslave humanity. The gospel of material progress based on the 
triumphs of modern science has reduced man to a machine and 
a mere item in the programme of exploitation. The machine 
created by man has become a menace to his very being. The 
idea that the State is an end in itseff and is beyond moral laws 
and that the individual is only a moans to an end has under- 
mined the foundations of true democracy and self-rule. The 
theory of chosen races and religions has increased racial bitterness 
and religious fanaticism. Religiosity has taken the place of religion 
and dogmas and rituals masquerade as spiritual faith; and 
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religion itself is regarded as a morbid obsession. Psycho-analysis 
has exaggerated the meaning of the sexual instinct as an all- 
powerful but repressd feeling clamouring for satisfaction, and 
made training in sexual mattei’s an education in nastiness and 
licence. Society itself is threatened with extinction by the total 
war that rages everywhere and some thinkers say that hfe is new 
decadent and will soon be destroyed. It is the supreme task of 
the philosopher to restore the higher ideals of life and reconstruct 
society on a moral and spiritual basis. The acquisitive instinct 
is very strong in human nature and it no doubt hefiles the .mind, 
clogs the spirit, and makes for division and hatred. But the solu- 
tion lies not in the abolition of private property but in reconstruct- 
ing society on the principle that riches may be hated, but not 
the rich man and that one should get wealth in a righteous way 
for giving it freely to others. The sex instinct is likewise irre- 
pressible but it should be humanised and spiritualised by insistence 
on the need for marriage as a social opportunity for developing 
the virtues of lidelity, reciprocal love, and spiritual at-one-ment. 
War is no doubt a monstrous evil, but it is inevitable and even 
a necessary evil as long as man has the instinct of pugnacity. 
Man is no doubt now ihrcatencd with extinction by the very deadly 
weapons which he has created with his scientific knowledge. But 
a few living philosophers with a prophetic vision tell us that such 
destruction is but a prelude to a fresh construction of society and 
the founding of the kingdom of righteousness. Disarmament will 
be possible only when man is disarmed of his brutal instincts and 
his spiritual side is fully awakened. Behind the gloom of the 
present, there is visible to them the splendour of a new life of 
harmony and goodwill among mankind. 

Religion 

The age-long feuds between philosophy and religion, especially 
in Western thought, are now coming to a close owing to the new 
.synthetic movement in philosophy which seeks their integration in 
a true philosophy of religion. It has the double task of reconciling 
religion and philosophy and finding a via media between 
pragmatism and absolutism. Religion, relying on supernatural 
revelation, makes I'eason subservient to faith and formulates a 
theology deduced from such faith. Religion distrusts science and 
speculative thinking on the ground that they often lead to 
agnosticism and endless doubts. Pliilosophy subjects theology to 
relentless criticism and rejects it as blind faith based on myths. 
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rituals and irrational feeling. But the mere analytic intellect only 
dissects feeling and cannot enter into the heart of religion and 
intuit its truths. The modem philosophy of religion, however, 
seeks to avoid the evils of dogmatism and fanaticism characteristic 
of institutional religion on the one hand and agnosticism or free 
thought on the other by insisting on the authority of personal 
experience. Both pragmatism and absolutism deny the primacy 
of religious consciousness and explain away the existence of God. 
The former makes God a finite being fighting victoriously against 
evil, with our ccj-operation, but its will to believe tends to become 
a make-believe. Some realistic thinkers say that God is not yet 
born but will soon be bom. The absolutist thinks of God as a 
person suffering from self-contradiction and therefore a mere 
appearance of the absolute. But the philosophy of religion refutes 
both these views and says that God is infinite and not finite and 
that the “absolute” is an all-devouring abyss. It rejects the 
theistic proofs of God by affirming that the best proof of the exist- 
ence of God is the experience of God, and it is possible for every 
one who has the instinct for the infinite or the hunger for God 
to satisfy it by a soul-sight of God and by enjoying the bliss of 
communion. While the philosopher seeks unity and defines God 
as the all-inclusive unity, the religious man seeks union with the 
same God as the supra-personal. When the seeker after God 
sheds his self-feeling, he can contact God and enjoy the bliss of 
unitivo consciousness resulting in the illumination of the intellect 
and the exaltation of the will by philanthropic service. This 
experience is testified to by the mystics of all great world religions 
including the Christian, the Sufi and the Hindu. 

The philosophy of religion collects and co-ordinates varieties 
of religious experiences in a systematic way and evaluates them 
in the light of their immanent idea of perfection. An irnport.ant 
feature of the philosophy of to-day is the increasing recognition of 
the inseparable relation between reality and value. While science 
i.s said to study the realm of facts, ethics and aesthetics are said 
to deal with values, and this distinction has led to a cleavage 
between the two kinds of studies and resulted in open hostility. 
But now there is a tendency in philosophy to recognise the inter- 
relation between the two. A true philosophy is as much interested 
in the apprehension of facts as in the appreciation of values. To 
be aware of a thing also implies the appraisement of its vahie. 
Value judgments are therefore said to have as much ontological 
significance as judgments of facts. The conalive and affective sides 
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of experience are as important as the cognitive. Values are not 
variable and subjective, but are intrinsic and objective. The 
highest values of life are truth, goodness and beauty, and they 
are personal or spiritual experiences. If values are emptied of 
.such .spiritual or por.sonal content they become abstract or meaning- 
le.ss. They are the highest ideals of life, and when they are 
reali.sed they become ultimate and eternal. The philosophj'- of 
religion treats .such ultimate values as the attributes of God in 
whom they are always sclf-reali.sed. God is not only the ground 
of existence, but also the home of v.alues. W?ien the self is freed 
fi'om ignorance, evil and ugline.ss, it has a soul-sight of God, 
becomes perfect and participates in divine life. The value and 
destiny of the individual con.sist in its ascent to God and attaining 
the eternal bliss of divine life. The ultimate values are trans- 
valued in that state and become eternal. Eternal life is the fulfil- 
inent of the temporal and according to one Indian philo.sopher 
spiritual life is not only an ascent from the stage of matter to the 
£uper-mind, but also a de.scent from the super-mind to matter .and 
that the v/orld is now approaching a stage when this harmony 
will be effected and there will he a new race of super-.spiritual 
men. From the i^oint of view of a true philosophy of religion, 
religion is one, though religions vaiy and it is possible for the 
world religions to come to an understanding and establish a 
fraternity of faiths as a first step towards a federation of peoples. 
India is no doubt the meeting ground of religions. But if the 
founders of world religions are understood in their mystic or 
personal aspects, the followers of each religion may then know 
inductively 1ho he.st of the other religions and appreciate their 
common features. 

Modern life suffers from racialism in social life, sectional 
thinking in science, nationalism in politics and fanaticism in 
religion. What is sorely needed to-day is a new synoptic outlook 
that will combine the seriousness of the thinker with the social 
virtues of the man of action, break down the barriers of depart- 
mental thinking and exclusiveness, heal all discords and give a 
new spiritual direction to society. ' 

If ideals rule the world in their own silent way, Indian philo- 
sophy is still alert and alive as can be judged from the lives and 
teachings of our men of genius who have achieved international 
reputation in the aesthetic, moral, philosophical and mystic aspects. 
Our poet-philosopher who gathers wisdom from all sources by direct 
contact with reality freed from the tangle of self-interest and has 
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a direct vision of the kinship of nature and man speaks to us of 
the joy of beauty and the truth of love which he intuits by self- 
forgetfulness and self-sacrifice. The moral genius of India has 
'-{'L'ognis'.'d the reality of moral evil in its individual and social 
aspects and has shown the way of overcoming it by love and by 
self-suflering. Evil by contact with good becomes sterile and self- 
destructive and thus gives rise to the reign of universal love. The 
modern yogi of India insists on a new integration of divine life in 
which there will be a gradual ascent to supra-mental life as well 
as a descent into •the physical life with a view to spiritualise it. 
He has a vision of a univei*sal transformation of society as a whole 
in the future by the descent of divine life on earth and the creation 
of a new race of super-spiritual men. Tlie religious prophet of 
India lived and realised the truths of various religions and heralded 
a new age in which all religions will be harmonised without losing 
their individuality. The Indian philosophers to-day with their 
synthetic thinking and synoptic vision have already attempted a 
new orientation of Indian thought by utilising the best thoughts 
of the West and interpreting the West to the East and the East 
t(j the West and thus bringing about a belter understanding 
between them. India’s service to the world is the gift of her 
.'■pirituality. In the words of one of India’s leading philosophers, 
the ideals, of liberty, equality and fraternity have a deep spiritual 
meaning. T’no freedom of man is the freedom of the seif- 
development of divinity in man. The equality of men implies the 
recognition of the same Godhead in all human beings, and the 
ideal of brotherhood is a unity of mind and feeling based upon the 
inner spirituality of man. Thus the political ideals of the west 
can be spiritualised. Freedom in the positive sense is to be utilised 
by the free man in the service of the ideals of world-welfare by his 
renouncing the egoistic and individualistic outlook. All men are 
equal in the sense that they have the same divine destiny. This 
view furnishes the most inspiring motive for intellectual co- 
operation and inter-religious understanding so necesssary for 
realising the ideal of the federation of the world. Such a 
consummation can never be achieved unless mankind gives up its 
present antagonisms based on differences of race, culture and 
religion. It is up to the Indian philosopher with his age-long 
tradition for solving world problems to face the present confusion, 
examine its causes, and point the way out of it. 
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“Madhva’s Absolute” 

(Pi'esidential Address to the Indian Philosophy Section) 

By 

ViDVAN H. N. Raghavkndrachar 
(University of Mysore) *' 

1 

Madhva Jived in llie 13ili centui-y A.D. lie is ti\e last oi' llie 
originators of Vedanta Systems. Having studied botli their merits 
and defects, lie has pi'opounded a system of Vedanta in which he 
shows that the whole univei-se witli all its aspects is the work of 
a single principle. As his system forms the last phase of Veduntti 
thought, it has naturally become exceedingly complex. 

At the outset I may say a few words about some important 
ideas that may help us m understanding Madhva. Throughout 
his teaching Madliva has a single point of view namely, the point 
of view of Brahman, the ultimate source of all. He says in 
V.T.V. “Sarvotkarsc deva devasya Visnoh niahutdtparyam 
naivaednyatra satyam’ — "The only aim of this Sastra is the 
determination of the Ultimate character ol Visnu i.e.. Brahman. 
The other things are only incidental.” We have any number of 
such statements in the course of his teaching, further tire words 
he uses have a delinile meaning. If once we miss Ihe meaning 
of any term we have missed his entire thought. We may take fur 
example the word adhina. Ordinarily this word is taken to mean 
‘dependent.’ It may be the dependence of a servant on his master. 
But the term is used by Madhva in a technical sense. It is applied 
to a thing which is created by Brahman. He says in Ai. Bh. 37 
"Tadadhlnatvameva tesdm srspjddind darsayatU’ — 'Showing that 
the world in question is created by Brahman the Upani^ad explains 
how the world is adhina.’ Following him his great commentator 
TTkacarya says in T. Pr. 2. 3. 13. “Kincdtah tadadhmatva lingena 
tatkrtonumiyate.” — ‘Further for the reasons stated from the fact 
that the thing in question is adhtna, the fact that it is kria 
(produced) is inferred.’ So adhina according to Madhva means 
created or made. Similar is the consideration with regard to all 
the words he specially uses in the course of his thought. 
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Madhva is a Vedic thinker not in the sense that he upholds 
anything that appears to be taught by the Veda, but in the sense 
that he accepts only the rational as taught by it. He says in the 
Bhg. T. “Kevalam vedasobdena jdnan vnidika ncyate. Vedam 
vindpi annbhavdt jdnamstu tyaktavaidikah. ~ . .Tattvam Veddnu- 
F.drcna cintayan vaidiko hhavet. Veda iihdm anusaredyasya sah 
fijaktavaklikah .” — One who depends on the Veda in order to 
obtain knowledge is called a vaidika. But one who knows the 
truth by anubhava even without the help of the Veda is tyakta 
vaidika. . . .One wh<> understands the truth according to the Veda 
is a 7midika: but one whose enquiry is followed by the Veda 
itself is tyakta, vaidika.’ And in a pi*evious pa,ssage Madhva calls 
himself "Vaidikah Tyakta Veda.sca " — ‘though a Vaidika he is really 
a Tyakta Vaidika.’ 

In the above passages Madhva is bringing out the comprehen- 
sive significance of jijndsd, philosoiDhical enquiry started by 
Badarayana in the fii'st of the Brahmasutras “Aihdto Brahma- 
jijiidsd”. Madhva arrives at the conclusion that there is ultimately 
only f)nc source of knowledge and that is philosophy or jijndsd. 
Ho rcsnects only that philosophy which is free fi’om every 
prejudice. He observes that prejudice of .some kind or other is 
at the bottom of wrong philosophies, wrong because they deny 
the Absolute in some sense or other. He docs not tolerate any 
kind of dualism in his system. To meet this demand he studies 
carefully the porblcms of psychology and epistemology. His 
conclusions are in fact far beyond the I'cach of the philosophers 
that p^'ceeded him. Even the modem and contemporary philosophy 
v/ill be much benefitted if Madhva is properly studied and 
assimilated. He is the only philosopher in India who valued 
knowledge for its own sake. For him philosophy is the highest 
kind of tapns and the knowledge Ihus obtained is the threshhold 
of ynukti. He says in Anu. V. “.Jijvasotthajintlnajdt tatprasaddt 
ova mucyate.”—One is liberated only by that garce of Visnu 
Avhich results from the knowledge resulting fi’om pure enquiry.’ 
.'According to him enquiry itself is a case of grac?. 

With these preliminaiy ideas, I hasten to indicate the final 
position that Madhva takes in his philosophy. As it is already 
indicated, he traces the whole world from a single principle. 
Brahman. Svatantra, Hari, Visnu, etc., are the other Vedic names 
of the same principle. In the process of enquiry Madhva gives 
greater prominence to Svatantra. Svatantra signifies not only the 
self-established nature of the pi'inciple but also the fact that it is the 
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principle of all. It indirectly points out that all that is other 
than Itself is derived from It. Madhva calls that which is derived 
paratantra. 

He respects the Vedic tradition because it teaches the truth 
of Svatantra. He illustrates this idea by a reference to a Vedic 
pa.ssago “Sarve Veddh yatpndavtdmananti.’' — ‘All the Vedas really 
teach the truth of Svatantra/ He accepts Smrti as valid only if 
it is based on this Vedic truth. In this connection he respects the 
Bhdgavata and the GUd most, because they teach the same truth 
in an unequivocal language. The Bhagavata employs the methods 
of agreement and difference and shows how Svatantra is the 
principle of all as “Dravyam karmnca kdlasca sinihhdvo jtva eva ca 
yadamigrahatah santi na santi yadupeksaya/’ — ‘Substance, motion 
too, time also, nature, soul, etc., exist only because of His will and 
if He is indifferent to them they never exist.’ The truth “Aham 
sarvasya prahhavah,” — ‘I am the originator of all,’ is the key note 
of the Gitd teaching. In view of these ideas Badarayana defines 
Brahman as that which is the principle of all. This is his teaching 
in the second Sutra "Janmadyasya yatah” — ‘That from which the 
production etc., of all this take place is Brahman.’ This is how 
the Vedic tradition establishes what is called Brahma Vdda. If 
we tmderstand the significance of this position we would see that 
it is more correct to .say that the cause of all is Brahman than to 
say that Brahman is the cause of all. In the latter expression 
that Brahman is the cause of all, there may still be lurking the 
idea that the state of being the cause of all may bo an accidental 
property of Brahman. This idea is perhaps the origin of non- 
philosophical theistic and theological ideas. But to recognise fully 
that the principle of all is Brahman is to fix the attention on 
the ground of all. So long as this attention is operating, there is 
philosophy in the real sense of the term. 'Tliis is in fact the 
significance of Brahmajindsd which itself is the teaching of 
Badarayana. 

Madhva notes that the real significance of this truth consists 
in seeing that Brahman and Brahman alone is realised to be the 
whole cause of all that exists. He observes that this significance 
is lost sight of even by the other Vedanta thinkers who preceded 
him, in so far as they postulate something or other along with 
Brahman as the cause of the world. In interpreting him T.C. 770, 
illastrates this idea taking for example the Maya Vdda of Sankara 
and observes that in essence it is the denial of Brahma Vdda, as 
“Kdranatvam pradhdnaaya nirosva sthdpitam, yadi avidyddeh tadd 
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konu Idbhosti Brahmavadinah?'’ — ‘Having denied that pradMna 
(root matter) is the cause of all, if it is held that avidt/a is the 
cause of all, then nothing is contributed to Brahma Vdda. It is 
like giving the sheep to a tiger after snatching it by force from a 
wolf.’ This passage reveals the vigour or spirit of Madhva’s 
Brahma Vdda. 


II 

After the Brahmasuh'a 2.3.1 “YCivadvikaramtu vihhdgo 
lohavat”, Madhva»holds that all that has change (vikdra) is 
limited (vibhakta) and all that is limited is a pi’oduct (kdrya). 
He observes that thought does not .stop with a product. It is not 
satisfied unless the product is fully explained. When the 
Taittmya said ‘‘Yato vd imdni hhntdni jdyante” — ‘From which do 
these things come?’, it put a proper question and this question 
has become the birthplace of all philosophies that followed 
it. Applying the ideas of change and limitation, Madhva 
sees that the whole world of experience is a product. In account- 
ing for the cause of it he makes a reference to all degrees of 
pluralism and dualism. He .shows how they are defective 
philosophies, because they do not .see that the different causes 
they postulate in order to explain the world need inter-action; 
inter-.action implies change and limitation and this means that 
they are themselve.s products. He further points out that their 
(^hiof defect lies finally in their total denial of Brahmavdda. 
Materi.alism of any kind does not explain the .spirit, the cetana 
a.spect of the world. Further to hold that something like 
Brahman or Isvara with something else such as Prakrti or Katma 
is the cause of the world is a case of duali.sm or pluralism as the 
case may be and this position does not explain how there is inter- 
action of these different entities. Accepting Brahmavdda of a kind 
to hold that some aspect of the universe such as Jlva is not 
produced is again to make this aspect partly the ground of the 
world along with Brahman. This again results in dualism or 
plurali.sm. In any case these theories do nt^t lead to the concep- 
tion of the ultimate ground of all and the question put by the 
Upanisad is not answered at all. 

Further to hold that the world is illusory is simply to give 
it names. It is not to solve the problem of finding out the first 
principle. Even supposing that the world is illusory, the problem 
of finding out the ground of illusion still persits. For these 
reasons Madhva holds that the world is a real problem. This i.s 
the significance of his conception of the reality of the world. 
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What does the reality of the world mean? Madhva answers 
that it consists of Svariipa, Pramiti or Pravrtti, Svarupa means 
essence and it is that which gives individuality to the thing in 
question. Because of this aspect we understand a thing as being 
distinguished from the rest of the world. It is the thinghood 
itself. Without it a thing is inconceivable. Svabhdva is another 
name of the .srjme. Pramiti means Knowledge. Following the 
objective sense of the term, it is taken to stand for Prameyatva, 
the slate of being the object of knowledge. The significance of 
this idea is that a real thing is necessarily Prc{meya, object of 
correct knowledge and by correct knowledge is meant that which 
apprehends that object exactly as it is. From this it follows that 
that which is not the object of correct knowledge is not real. 
That that knowledge is essentially relative to object and is by 
nature apprehended by knowledge is the implication of this 
conception. It may be noted that Svariipa. or Svahhmm itself is a 
Praineya. For that which is not a Prameya is impossible. 
Similarly Prameya is an expression of Sva.rupa. for it is Pramiti 
or Prameyaiva that makes an object an object. Thus ‘thing’ and 
‘object’ are completely Ihe same. Pravriti moans function. It is 
an activity. Without it a thing is inconceivable. A motionless 
Ihing is nothing. Wo commonly speak of an inactive entity (jada). 
Rut it has no philosophical jastification. WTien we call a thing 
inactive, wo have in mind a particular kind of activity according 
to our interest. If we can see, we have to recognise that even 
to lie is to do .something. To lie is a verb and a vei'b is an 
expression of activity. With this comprohonsivc meaning of 
Pravrtti wo may now sec thvit Svariipa and Prameyatva are only 
the (n:prossions of Pirivrtti, Further, Pravriti is Svarupa because, 
it distinguishes the thing in question from other things. Similarly 
PravrtU s impossible unless it is a Prameya, Hence. Svariipa, 
Pravnfi and Pravriti arc only different expressions of the same 
reality. Yet they are distinguished from the particular standpoints 
of discussion. Having these ideas in view, 'nkacarya says in 
N.S. ^^Avnrva Visny.opajananehi Visisidkdropajano avasyam 
hlmvi V‘n':iy>fdT<:drascn imstii Smupdhhinna Hi tasyaiimsau Upajano 
hlmvati’’ — ‘If there is a production of a change with regard to a 
thing, then the changing entity is produced. The Simrupa of this 
entity is not different from it. Hence the production of a change 
meaning the production of the entity means the production of the 
Si^arnpa itself’. This idea may be illustrated. Supposing a thing 
has a function, wo have to admit that the function is produced. 
Function is the property of the functioning entity. The two m.ay 
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be mentally distinguished. But in fact, they are identical. And 
we have to admit that it is the very nature of every case of 
identity to admit of distinct usages otherwise we camiot ihint of 
identity at all. Take for example the expres.sion ‘a case of 
identity’. In this expression every word signifies soinetliing with 
reference to the same case of identity and qualifies it. So whether 
we think that tlie change of a thing is produced or the changing 
entity itself is produced, all the same, we have, in fact, admitted 
that the whole circumstance is produced. To make a sharp 
distinction betweefl change and changing entity is unwarranted. 
Such a distinction makes the so-called changing entity really 
changeless and to attribute change to it involves seK-contradiction. 
Hence change and changing entity are identical. They are 
different expressions of the same identity. So to hold that the 
change of this thing is produced, or, that this thing having this 
change is produced is practically the same thing. It is only a 
mailer of language. We make use of it according to our training. 
It may be asked, if the entity il.self is produced along with the 
change, then what about our idea of an enduring entity? The 
answer is simple. Just as change is attributed to the thing, 
endurance is also attributed to it. To recognise it as enduring 
is to attribute a change to it. Hence endurance is as much a fact 
as change because both are equally given in experience. 

So change and changing entity are the same and the produc- 
tion of the one means the production of the other. Further, the 
changing entity is distinguished from the rest of the Universe. 
This means that it has the characteristic or Svnrupa of its own. 
Svarupa and the entity may be mentally distinguished from each 
other, but in fact, they are identical. Hence the production of 
change means the production of the changing entity and this means 
the production of Svarupa. Thus change being universal produc- 
tion is universal. 


Ill 

iTie foregoing considerations illustrate that of the three, 
Svarupa, Pramiti and Pravrtti, each implies the others. All these 
three are the cases of Sattd, being. Being as such is not 
superimposed (mithyd ) . The superimposition of being presupposes 
the same kind of being, for being cannot be superimposed on non- 
being. Nor is it sublated by any experience, because the fact of 
sublation itself posits some kind of being. 
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Further, to observe that being consists of these three aspects 
is to recognise that there is nothing else in the world of experience. 
These three stand for a thing. They are the expressions of 
change and they have tiierefore hmitations of every sort. They 
exist at a point of space and at a point of time and limitation is 
their chai*acteristic. They are therefore produced. The thing that 
is spatially, temporally and characteristically limited is not self- 
explanatory. It takes us beyond itself. It points to something 
that is unlimited as its cause. To hold that something limited 
is its cause does not solve the problem, as this something itself 
being limited requires an explanation. Hence ultimately something 
unlimited must be the cause of all. The force of this observation 
itself tells us that there could be no opposition between the 
limited and the unlimited. The two are distinct, because the 
former is a product and the latter is the cause. But they are 
not opposed to each other. One does not make the other 
impossible. 

In concluding the dis-cussion of this kind Tikacarya finally, 
observes in N.S. 335 “Atah Svaianira cvdaau aiujikaraniyah. Sa 
eva ca Isvarah” — ‘Thcrelorc this cause of all must be taken to be 
Unhmited and it alone is tsvara. By Svatantra as Unlimited 
Madhva means anapekiia Karla and Kdrayitd. Anupeksa means 
that which does not need the help of anything else. This word 
qualifies both Kartd and Kdrayitd. The whole term stands for 
the idea that Svatantra does not need the help of anything else 
both in doing something and in making others do something. In 
this sense Madhva calls Svatantra Sarvotlama. This word has a 
technical use. According to Madhva Uttarna means Cause 
(Karan a) . Sarvottama means the cause of all. By its very nature 
this expression .signifies Svatantra cause. At times Madhva uses 
the woi'd Eka in order to signify Svatantra. According to him 
the word Eka does not merely mean number. Raghavendra 
Thirtha interprets it in the Vivrti as “E ekah asahdya eva 
Kah Kartd Kdrayitdcaityekah Sarvottamah. . .Anya nirapeksa 
Kartrtvadimata eva Sarvottamatvaditi. Atra eka sahdah Sarvot- 
tama parodhyeyah” — Tn the word eka there are two parts E and 
Ka. E means Eka and this means that which needs absolutely no 
assistance. Kah means both one who does and one who makes 
others do. Thus the whole meaning of the word Eka is Sarvottama; 
for Sarvottama can only be one that does things absolutely without 
the assistance of other things. So in the present connection it must be 
understood that the word Eka means Sarvottama’. With the same 
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interpretation Madhva accepts the validity of the Upani§ads, 
“Ekamevddvitiyam. Brahma '’ — ^“The cause that requires absolutely 
no assistance is Sarvoitama’ i.e., the cause of all and that is 
Brahman’. So Sarvottama means Svaiantra and Svatantra means 
The Uncaused Cause of all. 


IV 

Having arrived at the conception of Smtaiiira Madhva 
deduces certain important ideas which need a conscious recogni- 
tion, if the conception were to have any value. 

(1) If we have understood the truth of Svatantra, we must 
not bind it by the considerations which we ordinai'ily call moral. 
Eor our considerations moral or unmoral are so far not referred 
to Svatantra. They are Ihex’efore our own creation. And to bind 
Svatantra by these would be unphilosophical. The same is the 
defect of those positions which insist on defining the ultimate 
reality in terms of morality. But this should not bo taken to mean 
that Svatantra is non-moral. Judging consistently with the 
foregoing considerations we have to admit that Svatantra is moral 
in the true or higher sense. For that which is consistent with the 
truth of Svatantra alone is moral. That is good wluch is an 
expression of Svatantra and that is evil which negates Svatantra. 
So Madhva concludes that it is wrong to consider that Svatantra 
creates things according to the Karma or Adrsta of the individuals. 
To give the help of Karma to Svatantra is to deny Svatantra. Not 
to give this help to It does not mean that 11s creative activity is 
.whimsical in an evil sense. If the so-called whimsical illustrates 
Svatantra then it is philosophically justified and it is thei*efore 
good (guna) but not evil (do.sa.) . Madhva says in Br. S. Bh. 2. 1. 
'‘Iso yato guna dosddi satve”. ‘This passage explains how 
Svatantra is the maker of guna and dosa. That It is the maker 
of guiia and dosa naturally means that that which is consistent 
v/ith It is guna (moral) and that which is not is dosa (immoral). 

(2) Similarly, when once we have arrived at this concep- 
tion, we must not judge it from the stand-point of our common 
ideas of laws. These ideas are our own creation and they do not 
bind Svatantra. We know that 7 plus 5 is equal to 12. This is 
of course, a scientific law. We may argue tha.t because 7 plus 
5 is 12, 5 plus 7 is 12 or 12 is equal to 7 plus 5. This is quite 
logical. But we cannot bind the power of Svatantra by these 
laws, i.e., we are not justified in thinking that even Svatantra 
must adjust itself to these laws. For these laws of Science or 

.4 
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Logic are as much facts of the universe as the other facts are. 
Though they appear to continue to be the same they are receiving 
continuous changes in so far as they ai"e made use of in particular 
manners. They are therefore limited and they are items of the 
world of products . They therefore presuppose Svatantra as their 
author and they cannot bind their very source. 

Further, we observe that the things that are produced have 
definite causes of their own. But this does not mean that 
Svatantra ceases to be the cause of them or^ tliat Its power is 
limited by them. For producing something is itseK an expression 
of a change and this indicates that they are limited. The same 
idea can be applied to all those things that are said to be the 
world causes, such as matter (Prukrti), Space, Time, etc. Though 
they are said to be causes they are products. They presuppose 
Svatantra as their author. Having all these ideas in view Madhva 
says in Anu. V. “ Sddhandndm Sddhanatvam yadatmadhina 
misyate, tadd Sddha7ia sanipattih aisvaryadyoLilcd bhavet” — ‘The 
so-called causes, laws or principles have become causes, laws or 
principles because of Svatantra. For this reason their existence 
in the world points to the richness of Svatantra's Creatorship. So 
the so-called causes, laws or pruiciples that belong to the world 
are strictly speaking, no causes, laws or principles. For this reason 
Madhva calls them dvdras. This term signifies that they are just 
produced as causes, laws or principles when the particular products 
are produced. This idea may be illustrated. X is not the cause of Y 
when Y is not born. Nor is it the cause alter Y is born. It is 
the cause of Y only as Y is being born. This signifies that along 
with Y the causeness of X is also produced. So production as 
it is explained now is not confined only to Y. It has a reference 
to the whole circumstance in question. And, in fact, it has a 
reference to the whole world, because change in a part means 
the change in the whole itself. Further, the existence of these 
Dvdra causes illustrates how the world of Svatanti-a’s creation is 
a system. This points to the all powerfuhiess (A.sesa Sakti) of 
Svatantra. The realisation of this aspect is to substantiate the 
conception of Svatantra. 

(3) The all powerfulness or Asesa Sakti consists in doing any- 
thing that Svatantra wills, undoing anything that is already done 
and changing anything into any other thing. Madhva calls this 
power Kartum, Akartum, Anyathd kartum ca sdmarthya. To 
negate any of these powers is to limit the power. It is, in fact, 
to deny the power itself. If after doing a thing Svatantra cannot 
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undo it, then the thing that is done marks the limit of 
Svatantra and with this limit Svatantra ceases to he Svatantra. In 
making use of this conception T.C. 370 ‘‘Klncdkartum Anyathd 
Kartum Kartum castlMmrasya yat Sdmarthyam Tena tattantram 

anddyapi ca sadivat. Isvarohi sarvatra apratihata Saktitvdt 

Aip/dkrtdkdsddinapirahitam atUddikalam Kartum Saknoti. Sankal- 
pdhliMvdttu tadakaranam. .Tadahhdvasca Kdryonneyah Naca 
Saktyahhdvddeva tadupapattih. Simhhdva jiva karmdni ityddi 
tikoddhrta Srutyddivirodhdi. AUvarya virodhdcca Tathd- 
cdvddistmrecchddhind anddi nimhhdvata kaihamisd tantratd- 
virodhini ’ — ‘Further the power of not doing, doing otherwise and 
doing characterises Svatantra. From this follows that all things 
in the world are the creation of Svatantra. Some of the things of 
the woidd may seem to admit of no creation: For this reason 
they may be looked upon as Anddi. enduring. But if we under- 
stand the truth behind them they are not in essence different from 
those things that are readily observed to have origination. So, in 
so far as ori "nation is concerned the so-called Anddi is as good 
as Sadi. This is proved by the fact that Svatantra^s power is in 
every sense and in every circiimslance unopposed and unmodified. 
T/n.s ?.<! tlip vary aiyniiica.nce of Svatantra! (This passage intends 
to toll us that to hold that some part of the world is unoriginated 
is opposed to the apratihata sakti of Isvara. Svatantra. From the 
same idea it follows that Svatantra can do the things which we 
consider 1o be impossible. For example, the things that are now 
passed existed in Spape. This is a fact of experience. There is 
nothing more impossible than to make them spaceless. It is not 
’iwssiblo even to think of this idea. (The past things existed in 
Snacc and they are gone now. It is impossible even to revive them. 
It is still le.ss possible to make them spaceless. Even to think of 
this possibility is absurd) . But Svatnntra’s power is absolutely 
unopposed. It can make the past world .spaceless. It may be 
asked why it has not made it .spaceless. ‘Because it has not 
willed it’ is the only answer. (Any other answer would be to 
oppose Its apratihatasakti). How do you know that it has not 
willed it? The answer is thi.s— that it has not willed it is inferred 
from the fact that we . are still correct in thinking that the past 
world existed in space. Because we are correct in thinking that 
the past world existed in .space, can we not infer that even 
Svatantra cannot make the past world spaceless? The answer 
is that it is impossible. This inference is sublated by many 
considerations that ’Rkaoarya has established including the position 
as expressed by Sruti that Svhhdva, Jiva, Karma, etc., are there 
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because of His will and they do not exist if He is indifferent to 
'them. It is not merely this. The inference is also opposed to 
aisvarya, apratihata kikti, asesasakti, Simtantrya or all-powerful- 
nes.s. The fact that something is Avadi and it forms the very 
essence of a thing is the work of the will of Svatantra which is 
in the true sense of the term Avadi. How can then the idea of 
Anddi Svahhdvnid bo inconsistent with the truth that everything 
including Avddi is the work of Svatantra? 

(4) A reflection on the idea that Svatantra can even make 
the past world spaceless indeed points to the truth that Its power 
is acintya, incomprehensible. Ascarya. ad.hhnta. etc., indicate 
the same idea. The recognition of Srmtnntra in this manner 
requires us to see in every work of Its the same acintya or ascarya 
power with its threefold aspect, doing, undoing and doing 
otherwise. 

(5) In the light of the foregoing considerations every state 
that a thing comes to have is an expression of change and it 
indicates not only the production of the total circumstance but 
also the production of the fact that the thing in question is essentially 
identical with what is called itself at a previous time. For this 
reason everything becomes nitya. beginningless and endless in 
substance and anityn. having a beginning and end with regard to 
its state. Tikac.arya says in N. S. “Sarvam dravyarnpena nityam, 
avasthahhedena anityam” The meaning of this passage is already 
explained. And in understanding this passage we must bear in 
mind that the substance and state or attribute are, in fact, 
identical but the nature of this identity is such that it enables us 
to think and talk of Ihe ihing as though it consists of different 
parts, substance, state etc. It must not be forgotten that even 
these ideas are the work of Svatantra. 

(6) Svatantra thus signifies that it is the cause of all. It 
is, in fact, the whole cause of all. If this truth is really appre- 
ciated we can never hold that there is anything else as the cause 
of any entity. Because we make a sharp distinction between 
anddi and sddi things, we are led to think that the production of 
sddi is in some sense or other due to the anddi. We thus 
attribute some independent function to anddi forgetting at the 
same time the apratihatasakti of Svatantra. 

But the truth is that the so called anddi is anddi, because of 
the incessant creative activity of Svatantra. Raghavendrq 
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Thirtha says in Parimala 99 — "Sarvakdrana vdkydndm Brahma- 
kdranatve virodlidhhdva itivd Srsti veldydm iMi sthitih, sthitida- 
m^jdm na srstisamhdrau samhrth^eldydm na srstyddi virodhdt. 
Kintu kdlabliedenaiva srspjdddii Ramdnnjddyiiktadisd nahhavati. 
Srastrtvddayo gnndh sadaivasanti Haran Hi srastrtvddi dharmdndm 
sarvnkdllnatvnktyd nvirndlinmitwdrthah’' — ‘If we hold that all the 
statements of Srtiti which describe the causes of the world really 
have in view only Brahman i.e., Simtantra, then there would be 
no contradiction between the statements. And in this case the 
statements do nof .support the different theories of the origin of 
the world. This is an idea presented by the Siidha. There is 
another idea presented in the same connection. Tlie thinkers like 
Riimanuja hold — ‘At the time of production there is no 
maintenance. At the time of maintenance there are no produc- 
tion and destruction, at the time of destruction there are no 
production etc. For each is incompatible with the others. Hence 
we have to hold that of the three, production, maintenance and 
destruction each occurs one after the other.’ — Their position is not 
correct. Hari is always characterised by the producing, maintaining 
and destroying activities. If we have this idea, namely, ‘Hari has 
always the activities, producing, etc., in mind, wo do not see any 
contradiction in the Sruti teaching.’ — In the light of these ideas we 
have to understand that anddi or niiya stands for an entity which 
is incessantly produced. The same author says in Vhirti on the 
Glia that a thing of the world, for example a Jtva, is called 
Sdh^ata — always enduring, because of utyakiU'pdratantrya, incessant 
production by Hari. 

(7) We have noted in connection with an inert thing (jada) 
even to hold that it lies is to attribute a change to it. If so can we 
not think that to attribute incessant activity to Svatantra is to 
attribute incessant change to it? Does it not moan that the conception 
of Svatantra is impossible? Madhva answers this as "ASesasakti 
yuktascet Svdtanirydt dosavdn kntham?” — ‘To recognise asesasakti 
(in the manner explained) is to understand the significance of 
Svatantra. If so how can things that negate svdtantrya be 
attributed to Svatantra?’ What is meant is this. No doubt, to 
attribute anything to the entities of the world is to attribute 
change to them. But the same is not the case with regard to 
Svatantra. The truth of this statement is clear if we draw our 
attention to the circumstance in which we were bound to accept 
Svatantra as the cause of all. 'Thus Svatantra necessarily signifies 
that It is nirdosa, defectless. 
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(8) That Svatantra is the whole cause of everything in the 
.world implies that it is the only source of all that is found in the 

thing. Madhva characterises Svatantra as “Sarvahhiitagunaih 
yuktam” — ‘That in which all the gimas of all creatures are found’. 
For this reason he calls Svatantra Gunapilrna. 

Gunapurna is an important conception because it brings out 
the full significance of Brahman. It does not merely mean the 
totality of all the gunas; but it also means that each guna (property) 
is complete in itself. Being complete it is not essentially different 
from the other gunas. Each guna is thus the creator of all. Each 
is thus by itself Svatantra full and complete. Madhva says in 
An V. “Sarvp Sarvagiinatmdnali sarvakartara evaca” — ‘All the 
gunas are all the other gunas and all are creators of all’. This 
is the conception of Brahman. This is the teaching of the Sruti 
“Nohandnastikincana'’ — ‘There is absolutely no difference in 
Brahman’. This truth is proved by the truth of Svatantra. This 
is why the importance of the conception of Stmtantra. cannot be 
exaggerated in the teaching of Madhva. 

(9) When once we have undei'stood the truth of Svatantra 
and its significance in substantiating gunapurtiatva, philosophically 
or spiritually speaking, our first duty consists in interpreting etll 
our experience to fix its limitation with reference to Svatantra. 
Failing in our duty simply means thet what has been studied so 
far has only a verbal importance and we have not appreciated our 
own study. Our appreciation f)f the truth of Svatantra consists in 
recognising every aspect of our experience as Paratantra i.e., as 
being pi’oduced by Svatantra. Without the conscious recognition 
of the complete Paratantra character of the object of our experience, 
our knowledge becomes untrue. It is apprehending it as it is not. 
It is therefore a tdrnasa case of knowledge in the language of the 
Gita — Sarvdrthdn r<ipnritanisca huddhih, sd pdrtha tdmasi” — So 
Madhva says in Anu. V. “ Svatantra sydryirodhena yojayitvdkhilah, 
pramdh. Siddhasatiiena cdyuktamapi luse na yojayef’ ‘If Svatantra 
is really understood all items of experience must be interpreted 
consistently with the truth of Svatantra. It is only then there is 
‘l.sasiddhi’, the realisation of Isa on the part of the individual. If 
once there is this realisation, that which is not consistent with 
Svatantra must not be attributed to it’. 

One important question arises at this point. If Svatantra is 
really all doer and nothing is left to us where is the need for us 
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to do anything? And in fact, is not the conclusion that Svaiantm 
is all doer itself wrong so long as we are able to do something? 

The first question is illegitimate, because contrary to our own 
conclusion that there is no need for us to do anything, as every- 
thing is done by Svatuntra, we ai'e at least assuming tor ourselves 
the need for questioning. The truth that Svatantra — ^is all doer 
being far from making us inactive makes us fully active, because 
it is only in oui' fullest activities ihat we can better realise the 
truth oi Svatantra. Svatantra is necessarily gunapunm. Doing 
{Karlrlva) and making olners do {Kdrayitrtva) of Svatantra are 
items of Guiio and they are puriui, Absolute and complete. This 
truth is to be realised as the source of paratantra world. The 
nearest paratantra in the case of a self is the self itself. This means 
that the truth of kartrtva and kdrayitrtva of Svatantra must be 
realised first in ones own self. Would this be possible in a self 
which is inactive? The more the self is active, the more it 
realises the truth of Svatantra. Hence the second question negates 
the very significance of the fact that we arc active. Madhva says 
in M.T.N. "Pratyaksainetat puriisasya karma tendnumeyd prerand 
Kesavasya " — ‘That a self is active is actually observed. This 
proves that the whole circumstance of activity including the self 
is the work of Kesava'. Madhva interprets preruim as svabhdva 
sattd ddlrtva — giving rise to very svabhdva of the whole 
circumstance. He notes further that this is the teacliing of 
Isdvdsya Upani^ad "Kurvanneveha karmdni jipviset ” — ‘one ought to 
live fully doing Karmas’, because “ Imvasyamidam sarvam ” — ‘All 
this is because of the indwelling Isa’. 

(9) To trace Svabhdva or the vei’y essence of everything to 
Svatantra, according to Madhva, is in fact to recognise that there 
is nothing beyond Svatantra. He notes that the vahdity of Sruti 
consists only in establishing this truth when it says “Purusame- 
vedam sarvam’', "Sarvam khalvidani Brahma”, etc. He interprets 
the fii’st passage as “Sarvam purusa eveti bhaij.yate bhedavajjagat 
tadadhlnantu sattddi yatohyasya sadd bhavet ” — ‘This world of 
multiplicity is said to be puru§a itself, because the Sattd etc, of this 
is incessantly given by It. He interprets the second passage as 
“Sarvam Brahmetydcak§ate tadadhlna sattdpratititvdi ”. — ^All tl'ig is 
said to be Brahman itself, because the very svabhdva and 
prameyatva of aU this is given by It. 

Madhva has in the whole course of his teaching steadily kept 
in view the final truth which he is never tired to emphasise. 
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His is the spirit which sees Braliman and Brahman only in every- 
thing which it comes across, lie says in Bhg. T. 53, Sa,vvasti.tii 
pradatvdtlu sarvaiullvam Harismrtah”. “Hari is determined to be 
all toXtva, because He is the giver of sattd to aLl.'^ In Bhg. T. 55, 
he says “jwasattd pradatvdcca kathyate iadabhedena ’ — As Kesava 
is the Givei' of suttii to jivu, He is said to bo identical witn it . 
In Tai. Bh. 9, Madhva says ‘"Sarvam sarvapradatvdttu” ‘It 
(Brahman) is all, because it is the giver of all.’ It may be noted 
that in this passage Madhva interprets what he means by saltdddiia. 
To say that Brahman gives sattd to something and to say that It 
gives the thing to which sattd is given mean the same thing. In 
the words of Raghavendia Tirtha sdttdUihha is dimoMbha itself. 

It may be noted tiiat in the passages quoted now there is the 
use of the words bkanyuW, acaksate, kathyate, etc. They must not 
be taken in the popular sense. They do not mean that the thing 
m question is only said and it is not real. If they mean only this 
much, then all the reflection that is responsible for this conclusion 
would be meaningless. Madhva indicates by these expressions that 
the idea in question is philosophically justified by those that are 
competent to do it. 

Having established that all is Brahman, Madhva further 
emphasises the pure transcendent character ol Bralunan. He says 
in Bhg. T. 21 ‘ Sutiadi yalbvaio V'upcoh lastmdanyah sa sarvaiah. 
Yatsattddiratonyasya lulnyalvant bhediuopitu” — ‘The sattd etc., 
of Vis7uc are Svaiuntra. Therefore He transcends all. Ail else 
has sattd, etc., from Him. Hence though it is different from Him 
it is inseparable from Him. 

(10) The truth of Svatantra is further carried on to prove 
various other ideas. In M. Bh. Madhva says "Prabhavah sarva- 
bhdvdnd7ti satdmiti viniscayah.” This is interpreted as — ^‘The 
knowledge that Hari alone is the maker of the whole world 
consisting of spirit and matter occurs only to the good (the good 
here stands for devas, Brahma, etc.) . And from this it is concluded 
that this knowledge does not occur to the evil-minded’. What is 
meant here is profoundly different from the apparent meaning. 
What Madhva means is that those that can have this knowledge 
are good and those that refuse to have this are evil. This is the 
principle of Madhva’s classification of souls as good, indifferent and 
evil — Sdttvika, misra and tdmasa. 

(11) Madhva notes that the Ma^^hkyopanisad says the final 
word when it says “Icchdmdtram prahhosp^pih ” — ^“The creative 
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activity of Brahman which is changeless is mere icclid, will’. This 
implies that creation is notlhng but ‘liha’ in the case of Brahman. 

Madliva deduces from all this that Brahman, Svatantra is one 
complete Source of both good and evil in the world. He calls evil 
dvaita and it consists in not understanding that Svatantra is the 
ground of all. It is caused by Hari. Therefore it must be removed 
by him. For this reason Madhva calls Hari, Svatantra, Advaita. He 
.says "Tadadvaitam param Brahma tadava jhdtamanyathd, jiuena 
dvaitamuddistam mithyd jndnam tadevaca’’ — ‘Brahman which is the 
source of all is Advaita. If any person thinks that Brahman is not 
the source of all or that It is not tlic only source of the reality of 
all, then Brahman is wrongly understood by him. This wrong 
knowledge of a jiva is called dvaita. Dvaita means Mithydindna. 
This Mithydjridna is caused by Brahman and it must therefore be 
removed by Brahman. '‘Anyathd pratyayo dvaitani samayettam 
yato Harih, Advaitastenacoddistah turiya purusottamah” — ‘Dvaita is 
wrong knowledge. As the remover of it Hari, the transcendent is 
called Advaita. 

In illustratmg the Advaita chtuacter of Svatantra Madhva 
observes cei’tain impoi-tant truths that no student of his philosophy 
can ignore. This is the process of his thought, (a) The world is 
real. It is actual, (b) The reality or the actuahty of the world 
is given by Svatantra. (c) Therefore Svatantra aionc is paramdrtha, 
absolute, (d) From this it follows that the world does not exist 
as parainartha i.e., in the absolute sense. He says in Bhg. T. lOb 
'‘Svatantram paramdrthdkhyam svatantraikd-arermatih .... Para- 
mdrthyena ndsiyeva iadanyat tad vasam yatah. . .anddyanantakulesu 
vidyamanamapi dhruvam, asvdtantrydiiu ndstyevetyevam vdcyam 
jagat sadd”, etc. 

(12) From these observations Madliva deduces the final truth 
of his philosophy. As Svatantra is the source of eveiy thing, 
given Svatantra the whole world is given. Negate Svatantra, the 
whole world is negated. Therefore Madhva says that Svatantra 
alone is real. But this conclusion is profoundly different from 
Sankara’s final teaching. The truth that Svatantra alone is real 
signifies that everything else which is the work of Svatantra is 
real. It is real because of Svatantra. It is nitya because 
of Svatantra. Madhva notes “Yah satyarupam jagadetadtdrk 
sr§pvatvahhut satyakarmd mahatma. Aphainamdhuh, satyakarmeti- 
satyam hyevedam visvamasausrjate. Athainamahuh nityakarmeti 
nityam haivdsau kurute’* Br. S. Bh. 2. 1. ‘Hence Madhva’s 
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conception of the reality and the eternity of the world does not 
oppose his final teaching that Svatantra alone is real. In fact, 
It justifies this conclusion. In reality it is the only way how this 
conclusion can be justified. This conclusion is Upanisadic. "'Satyam 
jndjiamaiuintam Brahma'' is the one Upanisadic conclusion and 
''Ekamevddvitlyamhrahma'' — is the final justification of this con- 
clusion. The whole Upanisadic teaching comes to have its true 
value when Madhva says in Bhg. T. 138. "Taclicchdydli saive etat 
sarvam asti, anyaihdndstUyanvaya vyatirekaiL Tadeva kevalam 
satyam iti sarvatra sambadhyaie. Svdtaniryalaeva satyatvam/’ 

From this observation Madhva concludes that the real is one. 
It is Paraindtnian^ iSvaianira, gwiapiirna and Brahman, He says 
in Bhg. T. 3 '^Yasyndt paramdtniaiva iativam tasmdtLameva pasyanti 
rnunayah:' — ‘Because Paramatman alone is real, the wise see Him 
only’. In this passage he tells us indeed that true wisdom, true 
spirituality consists in fixing our attention only on Svatantra. 

To fix the attention on Svatantra is possible only with 
JijMsd^ philosophical enquiry. The subject of philosophical 
enquiry consists of three aspects, revealed by the pramdnas, 
pratyaksa anumdna and dgama. As Svatantra is guncipdrnaj the 
enquiiy that leads to the conception of it ca)i never be liiiai. 
The determination of an aspect of Svatantra which we have now 
must be the result of previous enquiry and it must form at the 
same time the basis of later enquiry. The process ol enquiry is 
thus endless. Madhva tells us in T. S. ^'Dhydnam nlscUatattvasya 
tasmdt sdstrdvamarsanam varam dasagunam tasindt vydkhyatkasya 
satottard” — ‘Meditation occurs to one who has understood the 
truth. But the study of philosophy {Visnn sdstra) is ten times 
superior to meditation. Further, to teach philosophy even to one 
student is a hundred times superior to the study of philosophy. 
The teaching of philosophy must be continued even after the 
realisation of the highest truth, because the Absolute then is 
better expressed.’ This statement implies how imconditioned is the 
importance he gives to reason. Tikacarya explains the spirit of 
Madhva in N. S. in connection with the conclusion of an important 
discussion as “Iti upapatti siddhoyamarthah Tathdpi dgdrnd^ 
zmsfambheruc pratyavatistamdnah tathaiva hodhaniyaiti mantran 
uddhrtau'\ In this context Madhva has purely philosophically 
justified a position. And in addition, in support of the same 
conclusion quotes a sruti text. But Tikacarya interprets Madhva’s 
position consistently with his spirit as — ^‘Thus the position in 
question is npapattisiddha, i.e., purely philosophically justified. 
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Yet one who wants the support of dgama must be taught in the 
same language. For this reason Madhva quotes Sniti text in 
addition’. In the presence of these ideas it is not impossible for us 
to .‘!ee that for Madhva the study and teaching of philosophy are 
the best aspects of the spiritual discipline leading to liberation. 

V 

This is in brief the whole teaching of Madhva. I may now 
consider certain mi*sconceptions cibout his teaching. 

(o) His teaching is popxilarly called 6vnita and the term 
(Inoita is translated as Dualism and then quite unconsciously of 
course, all the defects of Dualism arc superimposed on his system 
even by the students of Indian Philosophy. Against this the 
following may be noted. 

Madhva has never called his system Dvaita. In fact he means 
by Dxmita wrong knowledge, illusion, bondage, evil, the world of 
multiplicity, etc. Further, he calls Brahman Advaita and he says 
that this term brings out the ahsohite or St'atantra character of 
Brahman. There is of coxirse the use of dx'rtita vada and advaita 
t'dda in certain texts: but these terms have in view only certain 
interpretations of some ^ruti texts ‘TattvaviasV . etc. 

Even supposing that his sy.stem may be called Dvaita, dualism 
is not the correct translation of this Dimita. Dualism is a school 
of thought which explains the universe by assuming two 
ilidependent and absolute principles. We have seen how this is 
far from Madhva. His teaching is in fact, a pure and unadulterated 
case of Monism, i.e., a philosophy which explains the universe from 
one single principle which is self-established and all explanatory, 
i.e., Svatantra and this has been already explained. 

(b) If Madhva’s teaching is Monism, then how is it different 
from Sankara’s Advaita? 

The an.swer is simple. Just as Madhva’s Dvaita is not Dualism 
Sankara’s Adxmita is not Monism. Sankara does not deduce the 
world from Brahman, because Brahman, according to him is 
Nirguna. Then how does the world appear may be a question. 
“The world comes from Maya, is his answer. But Maya is acit and 
Brahman is Cit. Both are thus opposed to each other. Yet Maya 
is said to bo superimposed on Brahman. Thus Sankara’s thought 
ends in irreconcilable Dualism. But according to Madhva Brahman 
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and Brahman alone is the cause or ground of the whole world 
and as the ground of all Brahman is Svatantra and Gwmpiima”. 

(c) If Madhva’s position is Monism, then how is it possible 
to apply to his thought certain familiar or well-known definitions 
of Monism such as ‘Monism is the philosophy that holds that there 
is only one reality’ and so on. It is not possible to apply these 
definitions to Madhva because he holds that the world also is 
real. 

The answer is this. Madhva’s position is taken to be Monism 
having explained first what the term means in this connection. 
It is not necessary, nor is it possible to apply all possible and 
probable definitions of the same term. It may however be noted 
that this does not mean that a responsible definition of Monism 
cannot be applied to Madhva’s thought. We may take for example 
the definition such as that Monism is the philosophy that holds that 
there Is only one reality. If by reality is meant in this connection 
Svatantra, as Madhva would put it, then this definition can be 
safely applied to Madhva’s thought because he holds that there 
is only one reality that is Svatantra and this we have already 
noted. 

Further, there is no doubt that Madhva holds that the world 
is real. But we have seen in what sense he holds this position. 
He accepts this position to explain that Svatantra is really the 
basis of the world. And in fact, Monism does not require the 
unreality of the world; because if the world is unreal, then there 
would be no occasion to find out its source and further, to hold 
that the world is unreal is not to explain the problem about the 
origin of the appearance of the world. 

(d) It may be asked further that if Madhva holds that the 
world is dependent and Brahman is Independent, then how is his 
position different from that of Ramanuja? 

'The answer is this. Ramanuja holds that the ground of the 
world is a visista entity consisting of subtle cit and subtle acit as 
attributes (prakdra) and Brahman as substance (Prakdri). But 
Madhva insists against Ramanuja’s position on the strict oneness 
of the first principle. If Brahman is said to be that principle, then 
there is no point in insisting on the visista character of the ground. 
And if Brahman is recognised to be the first principle, then the 
so-called subtle cit and subtle acit come down to the plane of the 
Kdrya world. It is only with this clear understanding that 
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Madhva’s tenn Svatantra can be applied to Brahman and 
paratantra to the world; and from this it follows that the reality 
of Svatantra is Svatantra and that of the world paratantra and 
this justifies the distinction of the two. 

(e) It may be asked further that if there is distinction or 
hheda between svatantra and paratantra, then how can the position 
be called Monism? 

In answer to, this we must note the following. If Svatantra 
and Paratantra are identical both the conceptions lose all their 
significance. Each can be itself, because it is distinct from the 
other. A Monistic philosophy, as it traces everything to a single 
principle cannot ignore the distinction between the principle and 
the derived. A reference to Bradley would make the point clear. 
In his Appearance and Reality, pp. 486-487, he says “All is 
appearance, and no appearance nor any combination of these is 
the same as reality. This is half truth. We must at once turn to 
correct it by adding its counterpart. The Absolute is its appearance. 
That is the other half-truth. If you take appearances and assert 
barely that the Absolute is one of them or all the position is 
hopeless. Having first set these down as appearances you now 
proclaim them as the very opposite; for that which is identified 
with the Absolute is no appearance but is utter reality,” and so 
on. 


We shall now see how exactly the same is the position of 
Madhva. He says in Br. S. Bh. 2. 3. “Yatohhedena tasydyama- 
hhedenaca yiyate atahscamsatvamuddistam hheddhhedau na 
mukhyatdh”. As jiva is said to be both different from Brdhman 
and identical with It jiva is taken to be amsa of Brahman. Hence 
it follows that neither Bheda nor Aheda is the whole truth. 
Consistently with this Tikacarya says in N. S. 453. “Jiva 
Brahmanoh bhedenaca abhedanaca vadantyah srutayah tatvad 
vidyante. Yadi jivah Brahmanogataiva patat atyantabhinna syat 
tada abihede Srutayah uparudhyerali. Yadiva Brahmabhinnah 
syat tada bheda Srutayo badhyera^i. Ato bhedabheda Srutyan- 
yathanupapatya jivah Brahmano amsah angikaryah ityeva 
sutrarthah iti”. ‘There are Srutis which teach bheda between 
jiva and Brahman and there are other Srutis which teach Ahheda 
between the two. In view of both the Srutis pva is taken to be 
amm or appearance of Brahman. If pva is entirely different from 
Brahman even as a pot is different from a piece of cloth, then the 
Srutis that teach ahhedh become invalid. And if fiva is identical 
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with Brahman then the Srutis that teach bheda become meaning- 
less. Hence with a view to justify the observations contained in 
both the SrvMs jiva must be taken to be an appearance of Brahman. 

It may bo noted now that just as the bheda accepted by 
Bradley does not affect his absolutism, Madhva’s acceptance of 
bheda does not stand in the way of his establishing the highest 
and the best form of Monism in his conception of Svatantra. And 
in fact his acceptance of bheda gives a meaning to his Monistic 
truth. I sumbit that the popular conception that there is nothing 
but bheda in his teaching needs a correction. 

Our determination that Madhva taught pure Monism does 
not end in saying that a merely theoretical curiosity is enough to 
understand the truth he taught. With a highly scientific spirit 
alone he can he understood. What he calls iijhdsd is thoroughly 
scientific estimation of all the facts of our experience which leads 
us to the correct conception of the Ultimate Reality which he calls 
Svatanira, Brahman. He says in Anu. V. “Tasmdt sdstrena 
jijndsyam asmadiyam gnynrnaiiam vasudevakhyamadvandvam 
param BrahmdlchiJotlamani " — ‘For the reasons already stated the 
Absolute which forms the subject of my system namely the one 
principle of afi which is called Parahrahman, which is secondless 
in the sense that there is nothing equal and nothing higher than 
Itself, which is also called Vdsndetm and which is Gtmapiirna is 
understood only through pure philosophy.’ 


1. Anu. V. 

2. Ai. Bh. 

3. Br. S. Bh. 

4. M. Bh. 

5. M. Bh. T. 

6. N. S. 

7. T. C. 

8. T. Pr. 

9. Tai. Bh. 

10. T. S. 
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Freedom and Truth 

(Presidential Address to the Layie and Metaphysics Section) 


BY 

Dr. J. N. Chubb 

“Nirvana is not contingent on the truth that the world is 
eternal or on the truth that the world is not eternal ” — Gautama 
Buddha. 

“Meditation of the heart is understanding” — Krishnamurti. 

Philosophers, however open-minded and receptive they may 
be to new ideas and new ways of thinking, invariably assume that 
the person who is addressing them should place before them a 
dialectical scheme, a theory of reality or some aspect of reality, 
an outlook on life, a system of morals or at least a clearly slated 
though not necessarily final conclusion regarding some object or 
some aspect of experience. The mind, they believe, if it thinks 
purposively, must move to a conclusion and this conclusion must 
be supported by arguments whose worth it is the business of 
the philosopher in his professional capacity to determine. Think- 
ing is a process directed towards an object distinct from it 
concerning which it is the intention of the thinker to reach certain 
definite conclusions. This is undoubtedly true of scientific think- 
ing and it is assumed that all thinking conforms to this type and 
since science deals with isolated or loosely related portions cf 
reality there must be a process of thinking which covers the 
whole of reality, not taken piece-meal but some-how as a single 
object of thought. Thus metaphysicians arise and with metaphysi- 
cians, divergent and eternally warring schools of metaphysics, since 
metaphysical propositions can neither be formally deduced from 
self-evident premisses nor confirmed or rejected by an appeal to 
experience of any kind. However much the metaphysical method 
may be said to differ from the scientific method it shares with the 
latter the characteristic that it is directed upon an object whose 
nature it attempts to reveal in a series of propositions brought 
together in a coherent system. Metaphysics, as much as science 
is a form of propositional thinking, by which I mean thinking in 
which some conclusion is arrived at and put up for general 
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acceptance. Metaphysical thinking however claims a freedom, a 
comprehensiveness eind a finality which it denies to the sciences, 
since in some way it sits in judgment on them. Sciences rest on 
presuppositions which they do not question, with the result that 
scientific thinking is necessarily restricted and incomplete. The 
freedom of metaphysics is hampered by no such halting assumptions. 
It presupposes nothing with the result that it is exalted above all 
sciences by being described as a science of ultimate reality or 
Truth with a capital T. And since the light of Metaphysics 
penetrates to the heart of reality through the developing darkness, 
it not only gives us true and unconditioned knowledge, but also 
tells us how in the light of this knowledge we should shape our 
actions and model our lives. Knowledge of Reality alone gives us 
a comprehensive outlook on life, a pattern of living in which our 
impluses and desires are .systematically ranged in a scale or 
hierarchy of values. An ethical system is but a corollary of a 
metaphysical system and though a philosophy of life is possible 
without a philosophy of Reality it is the latter alone which makes 
the former coherent and ultimately satisfying. 

This is what the metaphysicians in all good faith think about 
their science. And hence if anyone talks to them about those 
things which they believe fall within their province he is hailed 
as a fellow metaphysician and is expected to expound his particular 
philosophical credo or outlook on life. If such a person prefaces 
his remarks with the statement that he is neither expounding nor 
groping towards a philosophical credo, that any such credo is 
really a hindrance rather than a help to a proper understanding 
of life his remarks are either swept aside as beneath contempt, 
or are twisted out of their original significance and endowed with 
a metaphysical subtlety amounting almost to mysticism, which, 
without adding in any way to their sense, makes them once again 
metaphysically respectable. Such I believe was the sad fate that 
met the words of Gautama Buddha. They were intended to awaken 
the minds of his listenei's to the illusoriness of building systems 
of permanence in a world of eternal flux, especially a system of 
speculative truths about a permanent reality transcending all 
phenomena; but the darkness within was too great for the Light 
without, which passing through layer after layer of prejudice and 
preconception, became dim, flickered and finally died. Thus 
Nirvana, which to the teacher was a living reality and an ecstasy, 
was turned by his disciples into a sterile and joyless metaphysical 
concept. 
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And this perversion to my mind is inevitable so long as the 
illusion persists that there is an absolute or unconditional Truth 
or body of truths which the mind discovers by a dialectical process 
and in which it finally comes to rest — a supreme Truth which 
shapes our outlook on life and from which issue guiding principles 
which determine the moral choice we must make in the practical 
conduct of life. In a conviction, however weil reasoned, concern- 
ing an unknown reality, in the hypothetical light of which our 
moral life is oriented, there is neither the depth of true under- 
standing nor the ii^ensity of purposive living. It matters little 
whether the pattern of living is fixed for us by tradition, religious 
or social, or woven by our subtle brains out of the materials 
supplied by the fragments of our experience, for in either case 
the pattern of living conditions and limits life and turns its move- 
ments into well defined grooves where it loses its spontaneity in 
a series of fixed and mechanical reactions to its environment. But 
theoi’ising is an inveterate habit of the human mind and the 
theorising mind has been enabled by long practice to take every- 
thing in its stride, including just or even hai'sh strictures against 
itself, and with the invention of such terms as Anti-Intellectualism 
and Anti-nomianism, or to mention a Sanskrit term, Aparokshanu- 
bhuti, it believes it has effected a happy reconciliation between the 
claim of revelation transcending reason and its own ineluctable 
resolve to listen to notliing which does not have the form of 
reason. It turns into a Truth, albeit of a higher or mystical order, 
the findings of an experience which transcends the level of 
consciousness where truth and error are significant concepts. 
Metaphysics is in the blood stream of man. By training and 
upbringing he is led to evolve a belief or to accept in good faith 
the beUef of another in some ultimate form of existence. Attempts 
have been made to ridicule and also to eliminate metaphysics, as 
by those who call themselves Logical Positivists, but these attempts 
are ssmaptoms of the same disease, merely instances of unconscious 
and even bad metaphysics. For so long as the mind’s quest fo’^ 
certainty or an ultimate Truth continues, whether it is confined to 
the limits of sense-experience or ventures beyond it, the mind 
is in the grip of a metaphysical fever, a deep rooted illusion or 
Maya, and it can no more theorize its way out of this illusion than 
can a dreamer shake off his dream by dreaming that he is awake. 

There is, however, paradoxically, another school of deep-dyed, 
metaphysically-minded philosophers, who, far from branding my 
remarks as heretical, would on the strength of them welcome me 
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in their fold as an upholder of the true doctrine. These subtle 
philosophers who must be credited with the remarkable 
performance of standing on the very ground which they have cut 
under their feet are the sturdy Vedantins of the Advaita school 
in whose company 1 was privileged to move for a number of years 
and whose remarkable feat I had myself modestly perfonned in a 
thesis to the satisfaction of more than one eminent philosopher in 
this country. I now believe that the Advaita Vedanta is an 
attempt to reproduce at the level of discursive thought the 
structure of an integral experience which transcends this form of 
thought. The reproduction or translation of this experience in 
terms of abstract concepts is an utter impossibility. But to the 
metaphysician such translation is both possible and necessary. He 
argues that though the experience of the real is not the culminating 
point of a dialectical process, such an experience has to be 
presented and made intelligible and it can only be metaphysically 
I’espectable if its nakedness is covered in a metaphysical gai’b; 
and in evolving a well rounded system of ideas he slips into the 
comfortable illusion that he has made intelligible to himself some- 
thing that carmot be grasped by the categories of his limited 
intelligence. He insists that there is an intellectual appioach to 
reality while admitting graciously that it is not the only or even 
the highest approach. But he cannot see that all approach to an 
object implies to some extent familiarity with that object while 
the experience of reality is so unique that there can be no 
“approach” to it, intellectual or any other. The metaphysical 
point of view is the light within Maya which is darkness. It is 
not even a pale reflection of that self-luminous reality beyond the 
folds of darkness. It is perhaps the subtlest process of Maya 
that it produces in the limited and conditioned mind a theory of 
the unconditioned and a conviction of its own essential freedom. 
Hiose to whom Maya is a metaphysical idea do not realize that 
Mayavada is itself a creature of Maya, and more firmly the 
theory is held the deeper is the hold which Maya has over the 
person who holds the theory. There is no Mayavada; there is 
only Maya. 

The title of my address is Freedom and Truth, but this 
freedom or Moksha about which I would now like to talk to you 
is not an abstract concept to be argued about though philosophers 
under the stress of Maya have argued about it; it is an ever- 
present reality, which can only be tmderstood as a living 
experience. But if freedom is not a concept it is equally not an 
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achievement of any kind, for all achievement or endeavour to 
become implies the worship of an ideal which qua ideal is after 
all an empty concept, a conscious or unconscious piece of 
metaphysics, adherence to which destroys the freedom of the mind. 
Freedom then is not a condition of the mind or any form of 
adjustment of the inner life to outward conditions which we can 
bring about under the guidance of a concept. It is the perception 
of the illusoriness of attachment to a concept and all that such 
’attachment implies. There can be no conscious or deliberately 
planned quest for freedom, for to seek freedom is to turn it into 
a concept and thus to deny it. Freedom is a rich and ever-present 
experience or a reality to which the mind becomes alive when 
through an intelligent awareness it spontaneously abandons the 
quest for Truth, for moral perfection or for any of the so-called 
lower forms of satisfaction. To a free mind it matters not at all 
whether a given proposition is proved true or false, however 
powerfully charged with emotion its acceptance or denial may be 
to other minds. It is indifferent to arguements that set out to 
prove and counter-arguments that set out to disprove the 
existence of God, the immortality of the soul and even the 
freedom of the will. Not because it can establish the truth or 
falsity of these concepts independently of argument but because 
these are concepts and an intelligent detachment from concepts 
makes their truth or falsehood matters of no concern. Buddha 
did not encourage metaphysical curiosity among those who 
gathered round him. And the reason to my mind is not that he 
was merely indifferent or that like Socrates he was absorbed in 
the moral rather than the metaphysical problem or even that he 
professed Agnosticism. Buddha I believe perceived that the 
pursuit of morality either in theory or practice led the mind not 
to a genuine and vital experience but merely into a groove, 
where it ceased to be “a lamp unto itself,” while agnosticism was but 
thinly disguised metaphysics confessing its own partial failure. 
What Buddha’s real intention was will perhaps never be known 
and will remain the subject of scholarly disputes which need not 
interest us. My reference to Buddha and the Upanishads was 
casual and not intended to gain support for my statements from 
sources universally respected, for one’s own experience of life 
cannot be genuine till one ceases to depend on the experience of 
another. I have used too the Sanskrit term Maya, but without 
the associations it carries among philosophical circles. I have used 
it not as a metaphysical concept but as a name for those illujHons 
and obstructions in the mind which hold it in bondage to changing 
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circumstances, which create all the conflict and chaos in our un- 
happy fitful and fevered existence. Maya creates in the mind 
the subtlest of all illusions that in formulating and preaching a 
theory of illusion it has in some way outflanked and triumphed 
over the action of Maya, or at any rate taken a decisive step 
towards its final emancipation. The dialectical path does not lead 
to reality, for reality, as has been said, is a pathless land. All 
paths, all approaches, all activities that are conditioned by an 
ideal are necessarily incomplete and result at best in a certain 
heightening of consciousne.ss, as in the case of art, but not in a 
deep and lasting comprehension of things in which the movement 
of the mind is not the transient effect of a passing stimulus but is 
spontaneous and self-contained. The mind’s ways of thinking are 
determined by its past history. With countless million years of 
the evolutionary process behind it the unawakened mind becomes 
a natural victim of the evolutionary urge, the elan vital or Nisus 
which ever presses upv/ards towards higher and more complicated 
forms of existence. The emergence of the human mind, conscious 
of its limitations, conscious too of values and of the conflict between 
the ideal and the actual is looked upon both as a i*esult of the 
evolutionai’y process and an instrument for determining the next 
step in the upward march. But the evolutionary process 
terminates in the mind of man, which is its fine.st achievement, 
and is also its last. There is no seed of divinity still germinating 
in the womb of time, for the evolutionary urge is but an aspect 
of Maya, and awakened mind, passing beyond its influence, does 
not press forward to a new adjustment but returns to itself in 
complete self-recollectedness. The growing complexities of evolu- 
tion are destroyed. There is a hint of this freedom from the 
tyranny of progress, and the illusion of achievement, in the 
creative moments of art, in the aesthetic enjoyment of a sunset 
splendour, for from a biological point of view, Art, as Roger 
says, is blasphemy. But even in aesthetic delight the mind’s nisus 
is still present though temporarily appeased, for the mind’s action 
is still dependent on a .stimulus and is not self-sustained. Besides 
art is an abstraction and therefore in the last resort it is a means 
not only of enriching life but also of escaping from it. In a deep 
comprehension of the futility of both achievement and escape the 
mind truly loses its Nisus and comes into its own. 

Maya I have said is attachment to an idea. The idea need 
not necessarily be an intellectual image of ultimate reality. It 
may reflect any part of our universe but if it Is held and asserted 
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by the mind aggressively, or in a spirit of partisanship, then the 
mind hardens and grows cold, it becomes destitute of the charity 
without which “though we speak with the tongues of angels our 
words are as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal’’. A mind frozen 
with theories cannot feel the warmth of life nor follow its swift 
movement. The attempt to give an intellectual description of 
ultimate reality is however in a different case. In the case of an 
ordinary idea the illusion consists not in the content of the idea 
but in the manner of holding it; but a concept of the absolute, 
whether the absolute is pictured as one or many as temporal or 
eternal, is in itself a frozen concept, for in it the mind necessarily 
takes shelter, regarding it is a final refuge and is thus once again 
cut off from the movement of life. It does not illumine the 
conflicts and the sufferings of life but at b(}st affords to the mind 
a consolation and a form of vicarious satisfaction in the thought 
of a reality in which evil and imperfection are somehow absorbed 
and converted into elements of its own perfection. The 
metaphysician to my mind is like a man who standing on the 
bank of a flowing stream scoops out a little water in his hands in 
order that he might better understand the nature of the flow. 
Reality likewise ceases to live when imprisoned in a metaphysical 
system. 

There is as I have said no freedom, no awakening from Maya, 
in the subtleties of Mayavada, no light, but only a greater darkness. 
Nor i.s there awakening in mystical trances or in states of 
consciousness induced by religious fervour or by any form of Yogic 
discipline. There is awakening when the mind begins to question, 
not intellectually, nor through a process of self-analysis, which 
can be a form of self-deception, but intelligently, in a moment of 
complete alertness, the worth of its fevered attachments and its 
msensate longings. This awakening is an integral awareness of 
the entire hierarchy of human values ranging from the lowest 
physical gratification to the highest spiritual exaltation, and of the 
futility of these processes of evaluation whether they be of 
material or so-called spiritual values. To understand this requires 
a tremendous and totally unbiased effort of the mind for it will 
be the easiest thing for a trained metaphysician at this point to 
chase off after a metaphysical theory of value. This reaction only 
betrays a mind dyed with the value consciousness and therefore 
a mind that is not clear, not intelligently alert. In this integral 
awareness the mind is not .sporting vnth theories and explanations, 
nor formulating judgments of value. Both theorizing and evaluating 
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imply an ideal which is after all a rigid concept in which the mind 
becomes imprisoned. But there is a fundamental movement of 
the mind which is both an awareness of and freedom from its 
prison of concepts. Such a movement of the mind therefore cannot 
be arrested in a theory of value or in any explanation of life’s 
experiences. The mind, in the process of liberation is a kind of 
detached though not indifferent, witness or Sakshi of its many 
subtle but vain efforts to find stability, certainty and security in 
this whirlwind of flux which is our world, to build walls around 
itself behind which it may shelter from the s^-orm without, thus 
creating and sustaining an illusory idea of a ‘self’ seeking fulfilment 
in or salvation from the not-self which stands in opposition to it. 
But paradoxically the more tenaciously we cling on to what we 
consider to be ourselves the more estranged we become from 
ourselves. “He that loseth himself shall find himself”. But this 
experience of losing oneself is neither negation nor salvation, in 
the sense of absorption in some higher self. It is not an ascetic 
denial or the will to control, for self-denial is but attachment to 
the idea of a hypothetical desireless self in which there is no 
more reality than in the self of desire; and while absorption in a 
higher self through the ideal of service implies a certain expansion 
and elevation of the self, the illusory attachment to the idea of 
a self still remains. This self is built up as an attempt to counter 
life with a bundle of samskaras, a set of defensive reactions 
organized into a world and in this the mind takes refuge because 
it is afraid that it will lose itself unless its identity were preserved 
in this organized world of samskaras which creates the illusory 
consciousness of a self, ever evolving, ever fulfilling itself and 
destined to move along with other selves to some far off divine 
event in which it will finally be perfected. This is once again 
the biological principle of Nisus converted into metaphysical 
concept, whose illusoriness is perceived directly in the Sakshi 
consciou,sness. The self is thus a refuge into which the mind 
escanes, a cave, to borrow a well-known image, unillumined by 
the 1i#it without. 

The Tabernacle is the self, the incoherent or systematically 
organized world of values to which we cling, but this deliverance 
however is the object of no quest for it is always with us, “closer 
than hands and feet, closer even than breathing”; it is the self- 
luminous light of our being which shines when the mind meets 
life fully, without preparation, without a background and ceases 
to react defensively to its changing manifestations. Freedom if 
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thus the pure action of mind or awareness not congealed in a 
set of beUefs. But so deeply is the mind steeped in the mists of 
its dreams that it will sooner seek consolation and satisfaction in 
concepts than find ecstacy in a freedom which in its fulness needs 
neither consolation nor satisfaction. It is like the man who to 
save himself from injuries clings on all the more firmly to a rope 
that is dragging him along the ground. But if there is a genuine 
desire to understand, the muid, m a moment when it is completely 
•alert and completely alone, not attempting to escape, will look 
within itself and fipd out what it is that it regards as precious, 
as sacred and to which it clings as if it were the very rock of 
salvation; and having found it, it will give it up, not with an 
effort, but joyously, because its contemplation, its own awakening 
will be so immeasurably rich that it will have no desire for salva- 
tion, there being nothing that it will want to save. 

This experience which I may describe as becoming alive to 
reality is unique; there is no analogy for it in our limited, value- 
ridden consciousness. Hence the ease with which the mind that 
is not alert falls into the comfortable illusion that by merely 
altering the pattern of life or substituting one belief or faith tor 
another it has entered the sanctuary of reality, whereas it is 
merely caught up in the worship of an abstract formula. There 
is no external test for determining whether our experience is 
genuine or merely the limitation of a pattern and the very demand 
for such a test shows that the mind is not thinking but is trying 
to create that experience for itself by following a prescribed 
.formula thus turning reality into a concept and an illusion. But 
though there are no aids or hints to a deep understanding of life, 
the mind that is truly awake will find in its depths an overflowing 
and yet serene joy which is not evoked by any circumstance, but 
which is simply there hke the perfume of a flower. This serene 
perception lifts the mind beyond all partisanship filling it with a 
deep interest, devoid of curiosity, in all men and all things. And 
being completely invulnerable to what are regarded as life’s most 
outrageous fortunes it seeks no refuge from them, and having 
nothing to receive from or lose to another, it does not corrupt, 
its relationships with other minds by a spirit of exploitation, which 
breeds varying degrees of attachment or fear and prevents the 
opening of the mind in compassion and love. Finally the mind 
in true contemplation does not show emotional preference, or 
harden into a conviction or belief or move towards any conclusion, 
for its own movement and awareness and love are its own eternity. 
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You may ask, if the mind’s contemplation of and freedom from 
its illusions is not a dialectical process leading to a conclusion and 
if the mind so awakened transcends the level even of the truth- 
seeking consciousness, how is it possible even to speak of . this 
awakening, of this reality beyond the reach of concepts? For to 
do so is to break out into a judgment or series of judgments open 
to rational investigation and to hold up as the Truth a particular 
view about the nature of the real. This is a misunderstanding, 
but I shall not attempt to argue you out of it, for to me, in a 
perception based on argument, the mind cannot awake to reality, 
I can only ask you to make the effort to understand these things 
deeply and not superficial Ij^ through the mere intellect. Whether 
the process of thinking is one that liberates the mind or one that 
holds it in the bondage of a belief cannot be determined by the 
form of words in which the mind’s experience is narrated. All 
language is rational, but all thinking is not propositional. My 
thought would be congealed in a set of propositions if the purpose 
of my talking to you were to produce a conviction in your minds, 
to make you accept a point of view, or to sway your minds into 
the channel of a specific intellectual or emotional response to 
life. But as I have said the mind that is awakened is completely 
invulnerable and has no interest in defending itself or a^jy state- 
ment it makes about the illusions that corrupt its action and its 
relationship. It docs not ask for a recognition of the genuineness 
of its experience and is unaffected by an adverse judgment, not 
because it is secure in its own unshakeable faith, but because 
its experience is rich and free precisely in this that it perceives, 
without argument, the futility of seeking security in a faith or 
belief. Not being the development of an argument, its state- 
ments do not invite agreement or in intention provoke disagree- 
ment, all possible disagreement and even agreement for that matter 
being on one side alone, indicating that the disagreeing or agreeing 
mind is held in the bondage of its own beliefs. 

And all this is not asserted as some form of Truth about the 
mind or reality. A living experience lapses into a truth-claim 
only when it is preached and converts are sought to it. The free 
mind has no missionary zeal, while the votary of the religion 
of IVuth is eager to make converts and hardens his heart against 
those who will not consent to enter the walls of his prison-house. 
The missionary spirit does not die out through indifference but 
through fulness of love. In fact the meaning of love that is 
not mere attachment cannot be understood by the mind that 
worships a truth, however wide and tolerant, because this truth 
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conditions his mind and acts as a subtle barrier between bim.gplf 
and his fellow-men. There is no universal brotherhood in the 
hearts of those who belong to a Society for the bringing into 
being of universal brotherhood, for to them it will ever remain 
a pious formula and not become a living experience. Their very 
allegiance to a cause limits the free movement of their minds and 
defeats their purpose of bringing all men to the recognition of 
a common cause. They meet life with a resistance and thus 
■provoke resistance in the minds of others. And when the mind’s 
action is corruptei its love cannot be pure or lasting. In the 
absence of a spontaneous movement the mind needs to be 
stimulated into action by the driving force of beliefs and these 
beliefs are in turn kept alive by compUcated ceremonies and 
mystical symbolism and the lure of spiritual hierarchies. But 
people who live in the sun have no need to light fires. In the 
comphcated artifice of beliefs and ceremonies love, which rejoices 
in simplicity, can find no abode. 

In Freedom there is only comprehension and no reaction, 
either positively in attachment or negatively in recoil. Though 
its action liberates it from the value consciousness it does not 
lead to a denial of values. To condemn a pattern of life is as 
unintelhgent as to accept it as an ideal, for the mind condemns 
only when it is evaluating in terms of an ideal to which it becomes 
attached, so that all condemnation is really self-condemnation. 
Affirmation and denial are both an evidence of a partisan mind 
which creates and is in turn sustained by the conflict of opposites, 
but the Sakshi consciousness is beyond all pairs of opposites. 

As I said before it is not my intention to bury metaphysics. 
The search for ultimate truth is to my mind an illusion, but 
this illusion cannot be dispelled by the merely negative act of 
refraining from or suppressing metaphysics, which is what 
condemnation of metaphysics would imply. The illusion is 
dispelled by an intelligent perception in which the habit of 
speculation is not checked or cui'bed but joyously outgrown. 

In what way then is it even possible to talk about reality 
without covering it with the cobwebs of our theories or deriving 
from its contemplation an ideal pattern which serves as the 
motive force for moral exhortation? Language however has' 
many functions and a deep comprehension of life is not 
necessarily a dumb ecstasy. The language of the Jivan-mukta 
is neither metaphysics nor science, neither rhetoric nor poetry. 
Its primary fimction is not to impart information or to instruct, 
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to move or to delight, though I am tempted to add, this does not 
make the jivan-mukta either a mystic or a modernist poet, 
between whom there does not appear to be very much difference, 
except that the mystic’s utterances can occasionally be under- 
stood. The highest function of language is not merely to delight, 
for even in the deepest satisfactions of art there is merely an 
appeasement of nisus while freedom speaks with a voice in which 
the urge of nisus is absent and therefore its words come as a 
kind of revelation, a revelation not to be believed in or lived 
up to but to be heard, contemplated and Understood. Their 
function is not to instruct or to delight but to awaken, not by 
luring the mind of the listener with a word picture of reality 
nor by prescribing a moral code or a form of discipline, but by 
pointing out how the mind needlessly burdens its self with 
attachments and prejudices and the fear of dissolution, thus creating 
the illusion of a self resulting in the inanities of self-aggrandise- 
ment and the cruelties of exploitation. The jivan-mukta speaks 
in words that carry their usual signilicance, but his words are 
in reality a kind of mantra that has a power to heal the mind 
and to make it whole. The awakening comes about by the action 
of his mind on the mind that is in some way alive to the pain 
in the heart of things and the poverty of its own experiences, 
though at what point and in what manner the awakening comes 
can never be detennined. “Come, let us reason together” said 
the Lord of Israel. But it is not through a process of mere 
reasoning that the mind begins to feel the weight of its illusions. 
While reasoning together something is touched off, and some door 
in the mind is opened through which the light streams in as 
if a di'eamer were suddenly to realize the unsubstantial stuff of 
his dreams; and from that point the awakening mind puts 
away the quest for truth and the consolations of philosophy. 
Paradoxically, the jivan-mukta’s purpose is achieved when the 
person he is addressing realizes that there is nothing he can 
learn or gain from the experience of another. So long as he 
is merely accepting or rejecting what he hears there is no under- 
standing, but only a mental resistance of prejudice and 
preconception. Imagine that a dreamer’s attention is drawn in 
some manner to the unsubstantial pageant of his dreams. If he 
disagrees with you he will prolong the period of his dream, but 
the unsubstantial pageant will not fade through mere agreement, 
there will be merely a fresh orientation on the part of the 
dreamer and a subtle transition to a new pattern of dream 
imagery. This complicates his dream by adding to it the dream 
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that he is awake. And so through theories, through religious 
and social loyalties, through high endeavour and exaltation we 
dream that we are liberating our minds. In a deep and serene 
comprehension of all values which is not itself a process of 
evaluating, the spell of dream is broken and we arise joyous and 
liberated, even from the dream of liberation. 

Freedom then is not a forsaking of the world. The jivan- 
mukta entei-s into the heart of rll things, but his perception and 
his love remain undefiled by the dust of passion and partisanship. 
Having no mental li'easure to guard or to cherish, his mind is not 
encircled by a wall of defensive reactions and the action of his 
mind is not prompted by fear. He meets every human situation 
fully without the desire for exploitation, and so spontaneoasly, 
without the compulsion of any imperative, treats humanity 
whether in his o\vn person or in that of another always as an 
end and never as a means. He does not scoff at man’s desire to 
evolve n form of society from which superstition, violence, greed 
and all forms of economic maladjustments are for ever banished, 
but as his rich perception transcends the scheme of values these 
values ha^'e for him a totally new and vital significance which 
is missed by the value-conditioned mind. He brings to human 
problems a di.spnssionate earnestness and complete sanity, 
because his vision comprehends both the distractions of time and 
the deep purposive movement of eternity. His awareness of all 
things is snb specie aeternilatis. but his eternity is not a static 
concept. It is an ever active experience of unimpeded contact 
with life. In him alone political greatness and wisdom can meet 
for, if T may borrow further from the same passage, so long as 
the mind contimies to remain entangled in its own theories and 
explanations it will not rest from its evils nor perceive the light 
of day. 

Throughout my talk I have used no argument, no persuasion 
on behalf of a truth or a cause, no invitation to dialectic, which 
is the recognized instrument of all philosophy. As trained 
jphilosophers then yotx have a right to brush aside all that I have 
said as containing nothing but here.sy and confusion, but if on 
the other hand this heresy has had the effect otf throwing a 
single mind into confusion, I would conclude by saying: — ^Do not 
reason your way back from this confusion into a state of 
philosophical complacency, but become alive to it, witness it with 
the whole mind, for if in this moment of deep confusion and 
anarchy the mind does not escape into a shelter there will emerge 
a deep comprehension of life. 
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I am extremely grateful to the Executive Committee of the 
Philosophical Congress for the honour they have done me by 
electing me as President of the Psychology Section. A Sectional 
President finds it to be a part of his duty to deliver an address 
on his own subject, but he feels some difficulty in choosing a 
subject of discourse. As I was wondering as to the topic on 
which I might speak, I found that at the present day much 
importance is attached to Public Opinion and thought that a 
psychological analysis of Pubilc Opinion would be of some 
interest and value, and hence I have chosen this subject for my 
address. 

In this war-racked world we have been listening to the 
incessant talks on armaments, land, sea, and air forces, and the 
supreme efforts for the mass production of huge and formidable 
war machinery. In the armageddon the contending nations have 
been making huge sacrifices of men and money, and all sorts of 
necessaries as well as comforts of life for the attainment of 
victory. Each nation functions as a single organised whole, 
perfectly united in its aim, ambition and activities. The more 
the solidarity the better are the chances for victory. That is 
why each nation adopts well devised methods for acquainting the 
public with the war purpose and enlisting sympathy of its citizens 
in the successful prosecution of the war. One of the methods 
adopted is the effective use of propaganda by which a spirit of 
confidence is created and maintained in the body politic and 
attempts are made to drive in a wedge in the public opinion of 
the enemy country so that war efforts of the enemy may be 
slackened and confusion, dismay and hostile reaction may 
ensure to paralyse the enemy and its activities. In my article 
on the psychology of propaganda, which has been published, I 
have endeavoured to show that propaganda is the means of 
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creating make-believes to which individual men and groups react 
readily because most of us are extremely reluctant to come into 
close contact with actual reality. We do so because we are so 
trained from the very start of our life that we get accustomed 
to see things, not as they are, but from a certain angle of vision, 
A whole group of images and ideas, social, political and religious, 
circle round our experiences of the external world and they colour 
and modify our perceptions of things and events in the environ- 
ment. The successful propagandist is one who has an intimate 
knowledge of the»pre-conceived notions and prejudices and the 
cultural background of the society among the members of which 
he wishes to see his propaganda take root. 

Propaganda then is one of the powerful weapons which are 
put into use in a war. The task of the propagandist can be said 
to be fulfilled when he is able to influence public opinion in 
favour of certain views which he wants the people to accept. 
Thus public opinion is a sort of plastic material which the states- 
man of a country intends to mould into shapes fa.shioned and 
controlled by him in his own interests. If a State is desperately 
autocratic it may function in complete disi’egard of the opinion 
of the public which it governs, but in modem times practically 
the ruler of every country knows that he will have very little 
chance of succe.ss in any sphere of administration if he ignores 
the public for whom the administration exists. The Fascist 
Dictator, no doubt, wields all power in the State and in times of 
war seems to behave against the wishes of the public, but in 
reality he is compelled to rally round him the public opinion 
of the country by threats or by force, and as soon as his power 
wanes, revolution breaks out. 

I think I need not dilate upon the importance of public opinion 
in a modern State. Any country that involves itself in war 
without the consent of its citizens cannot hope to succeed in the 
long run because public opinion, if it is against war, will act not 
only as an obstacle but as a formidable force which saps the 
energy and undermines the order of any organisation for the 
prosecution of the war. In Political science the value of public 
opinion has been fully recognised especially in a popular govern- 
ment and attempts have been made to define its nature, growth 
and functions. I shall take liberty to speak for a while on the 
political significance of public opinion. Two questions have to 
be ipooted before anything cgn be said as to the nature of public 
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opinion. What is opinion and when can it he said to he public? 
It has heen said that a conviction formed in accordance with a 
system of beliefs present in the mind is called opinion. An 
opinion then differs from mere desire or wish because it involves 
a of facts from a certain standpoint. An opinion 

becomes public when it is held by a community of people who 
have at least that amount of education which enables them to 
understand the com.mon interests which form the foundation of 
that opinion. A subject in which a particular individual is‘ 
interested and not a whole community, can hardly be the ground 
for the formation of a public opinion. The personal views of 
Mahatma Gandhi about his relationshio to the Creator of the 
world cannot form the subject matter of a public opinion for 
they are his own and do not affect the interests of others. But 
his principle of non-violence as a political creed evokes a public 
opinion for it can be accepted only by those who realise that 
their interests will be fulfilled by an adherence to that principle, 
and it will he rejected by those who consider that principle 
detrimental to their interests. 

It is generally believed that public opinion means the opinion 
of the majority of the nooplo of a country, but this idea is wu’ong 
because an opinion held by a minority is a public opinion as much 
as that which is hold by a maiorily. If 55 p.c. of the Muslims 
support the scheme of Pakistan and 45 p c. be opposed to it, the 
view of the minority cannot be ignored on the ground that it 
does not reflect public opinion. A minority opinion has as much 
a claim upon public administration as the majority has, but it 
will be the duty of the majority to convert the minority to its 
own opinion either by force or by persiiation. If it is done by 
force the administartion becomes tyrannical, and therefore an 
administration to have the sanction of public opinion must be 
able to convert the minority to the opinion of the majority hy 
persuation. 

From what we have said it appears that a public opinion 
need not necessarily he the opinion of the majoritv. Does it 
then indicate that public opinion is the sum total of the views of 
a community with regard to a suhiect of common interest? 
There can he no such summation of views because the views 
are generally conflicting in nature and there can hardly be what 
is called perfect unanimity. So long as there is cleavage of 
race, religion or politics differences in public opinion Tnust exist, 
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and therefore we cannot imagine the existence of a perfectly 
unanimous opinion in the presence of racial or other differences.* 
What is important for the formation of public opinion is that the 
members of a community must be able to realise the common 
ends or aims of administration and the means adopted for their 
realization. The more the consciousness of a common end to 
be achieved the greater will be the strength of the public opinion, 
and this fact accounts for growing or progressive public opinion. 

It must be observed further that there can be one public 
opinion with respect to one section of a conmmnity and another 
with regard to another section. For example, among the Hindus 
there is one opinion on the matters of temple entry with regard 
to caste Hindus and quite another with regard to the imtouch- 
ables. Again, there can be division of public opinion with regard 
to different objectives or methods to be adopted for the attain- 
ment of such objectives. For example, ilie Indian opinion seems 
to be undivided with regard to the attaumient of political 
independence, but so far as the methods to be adopted for reach- 
ing that goal are concerned the Indian opinion is divided. The 
Congressites hold one opinion, the Muslim Leaguers quite 
another. Such differences in public opinion must remain so long 
as racial or cultural differences exist in the body politic. 

It may be held that differences in public opinion me not 
so much due to cultural differences as to the selfish interests of 
the different groups within a country or nation. But why is it 
that the different groups cannot have the same interests? Are 
‘the differences inherent in the cultural differences of the people 
in a country or do they spring from the mutual rivalry of the 
groups for prominence or power in the State or Society? The 
first alternative seems to be more justifiable than the second, 
because the people of a country have become divided into groups 
on accoimt of their vai'iance in cultural equipment and outlook. 
But it is just here where we must not lose sight of one very 
important factor which contributes to the growth of clash of 
interests. We may have the same social interests but inspite of 
that we may be divided when we are made to believe that our 
interests are not the same. Such make-believes are created by 
the leaders of our country. A leader is one who by reason of 
his social supremacy and authority is in an advantageous position 
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to secure a large following. He is able to create the belief in 
his followers that they must accept his views if they aspire to social 
prosperity and security. But his views will be accepted by those 
who find that the views are in consonance with the beliefs already 
present in their minds. Thus, although it is true that most of us 
are ready to act at the suggestion of a leader, it is equally true that 
suggestion initiates action in us only so far as the suggested ideas 
are in conformity to the traditions in which we have been born 
and bred up. Hence, the success of a leader depends upon his 
ability to control and guide the cultural influences which form the 
background of the mental equipment of group of persons whom 
he wishes to lead. Now, an able leader can make his followers 
believe that they must form a group by themselves and oppose 
themselves to others who belong to a different group. In other 
words he may foment opposition and clash between two groups 
by the help of make-believes. The cultural differences need not 
necessarily lead to opposition and clash but the leader takes 
advantage of such differences and causes enmity and rivalry 
between two parties. The followers of a leader become as much 
attached to him as the children to their father, and the prestige 
and power of the leader imply their own prestige and power, with 
the result that they begin to assert themselves against any other 
leader .simply for the sake of prominence in the public eye. The 
leader’s opinion assumes the status of public opinion so far as the 
followers identify themselves with the leader who is a living 
embodiment of the cultural forces to which the individuals have 
become adapted The leader of the rival group may in reality be 
a friend and not a foe but he is imagined to be the probable 
invader of the continent of interests so dearly cherished by the 
members of the group. This seems to be the psychological situa- 
tion which accounts for the formation of social groups and the 
rivalry between them. 

From what we have said it appears that public opinion is to 
a large extent formed out of images which do not represent reality 
as such but a pseudo-environment. This seems to be the main 
contention of Walter Lippmann* who in his work on Public 
Opinion points out that at the social level man’s adjustment to 
environment takes place through the medium of fictions. By 
fiction of course is not meant a lie; it is a representation of the 
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environment made by man himself. “This representation extends 
all the way from complex hallucination to the scientist’s perfectly 
self-conscious use of a schematic model.” He says that public 
opinion is like a play suggested to actors by their own experience, 
in which the plot is transacted in the real lives of actors. The 
pictures inside the heads of the human actors of their needs and 
purposes are the public opinion. Mr. Lippmann’s analysis of pub- 
lic opinion is an important contribution to the psychology of public 
opinion, and it seems to me that his view is in accord with what 
the psycho-analysts say about our maladjustment to the environ- 
ment. In most cases of mental derangement the individual adopts 
certain means of adjustment to the environment when there is 
failure to meet the real situation in the right way. But 
Lippmann suggests that the real situation is never revealed 
to any body except so far as it is known through immediate 
perception, and any judgment upon a situation involves a host of 
images, sentiments and emotions already present in the mind. 

We move in a world which is partly our own creation, and 
the pictures of this world which we carry with us enable us to 
secure a position of safety in the society. Our habitual adjustments 
to this world form a niunber of patterns to which the instinctive 
equipment of our nature is accommodated. These patterns are 
the stereotypes and different races or societies have different 
stereotypes which are handed down from parent to child. They 
serve as defence mechanisms, that is, behind them we seek a 
position of safety in the society in which we live. If these stereo- 
types are disturbed we become upset and that is why any abrupt 
or wholesale social or political change causes resentment or revolt- 

We may then conclude that public opinion is not the result 
of clear judgment but is largely the outcome of pre-conceived 
notions and persistent emotional moods or temperaments. At the 
same time we cannot overlook the fact that public opinion is not 
the same thing as public sentiment. Public opinion may be said 
to be the I’ational phase of public sentiment. Public sentiment is 
aroused by a reference to the tradition or custom of the people 
of a country, and underlies our estimate of fashion, propriety and 
decorum. But the real test of public opinion is sought through 
elections or referendums or plebiscites. We meet with the expres- 
sion of public opinion in the press and on the paltform. But it must 
be admitted that public opinion is considerably influenced by 
public sentiment. 

' 8 
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It should be further noted that public opinion does not reveal 
the existence of a group mind or collective unconscious. It is the 
response of a group of persons to a social situation. In a 
psychological approach to the question of public opinion one must 
remember that reciprocal relationship of individuals in a group 
is the basis of our estimate of any group activity. The behaviour 
of the individual in the group is determined partly by instinctive 
urges and partly by acquired habits and customs. When a situation 
arises which affects the interest of the individuals of a group, the 
group as a whole reacts to the situation undpr the influence of 
physical and cultural forces. Thus, public opinion which is no 
doubt an articulate expression of the behaviour of a group towards 
a social situation is largely determined by cultural and innate 
dispositions of the individual members of the group. We may 
therefore use a simple formula to represent public opinion. If ‘R’ 
stands for public opinion which, as we have said, is a reaction to 
a social situation, ‘S’ stands for the stimulating situation, and ‘O’ 
stands for the physical and cultural influences of the group which 
reacts, then R=f (0,S) i.e. public opinion is a resultant of 

physical and cultural influences so far as they act in a particular* 
social situation. It is a mathematical function of the.se two variables 
namely O and S. The reaction that takes place is either posiiive 
or negative, i.e., it is either one of approach or of withdrawal. If 
the stimulating situation is in accord with the physical and cultural 
influences at work it produces a response of approach or 

acceptance; if it is opposed to those influences it brings about a 
response of withdrawal or non-acceptance. If we take for our 
example the proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps and the reaction of 
the Indian opinion towards them, we may explain the whole 
behaviour by this formula. The Cripps’ proposals offer the 
stimulating situation ‘S’, and the present political atmosphere, the 
prevailing notions about the present day administration of the 
country and the ideologies of the future constitution of India, 
the dominant cultural influences, social habits, customs or 

traditions — ^all these are represented by the ‘O’ factors. Now so 
far as the proposals were opposed to the ‘O’ factors, the resulting 
reaction was one of withdrawal or rejection. It is true that some 
Indians were ready to accept the proposals, and their reaction to 
the proposals was therefore positive. To explain why such 
differences in public opinion arise I have already referred to 

differences in racial or cultural elements. But here I draw atten- 
tion to two laws of reaction namely the law of selection and the 
law of advantage. When a group of persons select one form of 
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reaction among others, the self-preservative motives play an 
important role. A complex reaction is determined by protective 
impulses which have an advantage over other impulses. The 
Indian public opinion, so far as it was opposed to the Cripps’ 
proposals, was largely influenced by self-preservative motives, 
that is, those Indians whose sense of security was not satisfied by 
the proposals, rejected them. The origin of the sense of security 
is no doubt ultimately traceable to the dependence of the child 
upon the parent, and it may be said that Cripps’ proposals were 
not so much reassuring as to call up a sympathetic response on 
the part of Indians. 

We have already said that public opinion is not an individual 
reaction but the reaction of an entire group. The group functions 
through its leaders. Thus the leader of a group or community is 
not to be judged as an isolated individual but as a function of 
(he group to which he belongs. The leader no doubt develops a 
personality which marks him out from the rest of his group, but 
so far as he voices the public opinion he is not to be considered 
as an individual but as a whole within a whole. His activities are 
determined to a largo extent by the group ideas or group 
behaviour and therefore he represents the group as a whole. 
When one leader of a community is opposed by another leader of 
the same community, we must look for the cause of this opposition 
not so much in the conflict of personal motives as in the opposition 
of one set of group ideas to another set of group ideas. 

. It should be noted that public opinion evolves in the midst of 
interaction and development of personalities. Each personality 
may be regarded as a field property, that is, as a characteristic 
manifestation of the social organization. Just as in an electric field 
there are potential differences between one point and another, so 
in (he .social organization of individuals there are differences in 
the development of personality. Now an individual who has 
attained a high degree of personality comes forward to lead other 
persons who cluster round him. His voice prevails and is accepted 
as the public opinion of the group to which he belongs. 

The leader by virtue of his social position and authority is 
able to control the activities of his followers. His opinion is 
accepted by every individual member of his group not because 
it is the result of deliberate judgment but because of the fact that 
in accepting his opinion each member finds a satisfaction accruing 
from the gratification of his sense pf security. The members of 
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the group unconsciously identify themselves with the leader and 
accept his opinion as their own. But this state of affairs continues 
so long as the leader hold.s his power and prestige in the society. 
No sooner does he fail to fulfil his promises or carry out his own 
intentions than his followers begin to grow sceptic about his 
social position and invariably quit his group to form a separate 
organization by selecting another leader. This utter dependence 
upon the leader proves beyond all doubt the mental need for 
security which every follower feels and seeks to satisfy through 
his allegiance to the leader. So long as the leader is powerful he 
forces obedience of the followers to his will and in all their activities 
they feel bound to abide by the opinion of the leader. Thus the 
leader’s opinion, which comes to a.s.sume the status of public oninion, 
acts as a social force which governs social relations of the individual 
members of a group. At this stage even if some individual mem- 
bers wish to break away from the group they fail to do so until 
they can select and depend upon another leader who can guide 
their activities. 

Thus, it seems to be true that the relationship of the followers 
to the leader compares favourably with that of children to a 
powerful father. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
loader is regarded as the father by his followers and it is only 
when the leader loses bis power that the followers behave like a 
band of hostile children who rebel against their father. In Nazi 
Germany Hitler has assumed the position of a powerful father 
and all those who are his avowed followers have been behaving 
like timid children. They cannot override his orders or do any 
thing contrary to his wishes partly out of fear and partly because 
thev are unable to set up a hostile organization under a different 
loader. Hence Hitler’s opinion and for the matter of that the 
opinion of the Nazi party is regarded as the public opinion of the 
National Socialists of Germany. But this does not mean that there 
are no differences of opinion and the actions that may be attributed 
to Hitler’s policy are approved by all Germans. Hitler’s opinion 
will prevail so long as the power he weilds in the country remains 
intact, but as soon as his position suffers deterioration, a hostile 
party will raise its head and wrest powers from his hands. 

It is no wonder that many individuals will have many opinions, 
but the many unite their voices so far as the group interest 
prevails. Each group holds together the individuals by virtue of 
the dominant wish that seeks fulfilment. In a social environment 
there may be many such groups, each being dominated by the 
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prevailing wish of its individuals. Thus, in respect of any question 
of public interest the individuals of a country may fall into 
different groups and in this way differences in public opinion 
will arise. 

The same social situation then can evoke different responses 
from the groups which lie separated from one another, by reason 
of their different interests and beliefs.* Each group may be 
regarded as a separate unit which functions either in unison or 
at variance with other groups. If there is concord among the 
groups then the irjdividuals can present a united froi'.t to any 
question of public utility or public administration. On the other 
hand if the groups fail to unite, each will try to adjust itself to 
the environment in its own way. and tliD result will be a hopeless 
division of public opinion so much so that litter chaos may prevail 
at a particular moment. But the general tendency noticeable in 
the groups is that they seek to co-operate with each other in the 
face of a common threat to their safety. Thus the groups must 
be regarded as so many functional units in a total situation. Each 
unit is liable to change at any lime independent of the other 
groups, and thei'ofore a public opinion which emerges as a result 
of the groups functioning in harmony with one another can never 
be taken as something immutable or permanent, but constant 
changes are taking place within it quite imperceptibly, and a time 
may arrive when there will be whole-sale change of the public 
opinion. 

Differences in public opinion then are indicative of the 
, vitality of the body politic and need not be considered as obstacles 
in the way of public utility. We are told that responsible govern- 
ment cannot be handed over to the Indians so long as they are not 
able to sink their differences and unite themselves for the purpose 
of public administration. But the differences in public opinion are 
not unfavourable to the grov'th of the political life of India. The 
differences psychologically understood are only phases in the 
progressive advance of public opinion. They are the natural out- 
come of the efforts of an enormous body of diverse people for the 
successful adjustment to the changing social situation. It is no 
doubt true that the differences in public opinion are not antago- 
nistic to the union of the different sections of the Indian people for 
the achievement of a federal form of Government. We need not 
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make too much of the differences or regard them as plague spots 
in the life of the body politic. This does not imply that no union 
is desirable or is capable of being realised. There are differences 
even where there is apparent unity, for example, the differences 
in opinion among the different groups within the Congress fold. 

What is needed is propaganda for the development of a unity 
among the people of India. Propaganda, as we have already 
said, is the means of making people accept a certain standpoint 
and see things from a particular angle of vision. Its chief use in 
the development of public opinion in India is tS make people act 
before thought. If the individuals are left to think for themselves 
they will be buried in the depths of their traditional beliefs and 
prejudices, but if they are goaded on to do or think things which 
they would not immediately do or think if left to themselves they 
will unite. Here “end justifies the means” as Mr. Lambert 
suggests.* 

We have recently seen the effect of propaganda concerning the 
food situation in Bengal and other parts of India.. A word of 
caution is needed here. There is a current belief that whatever 
is a subject of propaganda is false. Nothing can be more erroneous 
than this view. False things are no doubt circulated through 
propaganda, but this does not mean that we cannot make use of 
pronaganda in respect of a real situation. Scarcity of food and 
consequent famine are real facts but ordinarily these facts remained 
in the background or were utterly neglected. But to call attention 
to the serious situation prevailing in the country much effort had 
to be made to induce people all over the world to resort to quick 
action for the saving of the Indian people from utter destruction. 
In this direction propaganda has played its part. A belief has been 
created in the minds of men living in India and outside that the 
situation has become so destressing on account of the indifference 
or cold neglect of the persons responsible for the protection of 
the people of India. Thus, a strong public opinion has been formed 
against the governmental machinery, and people all over the 
world have joined hands to relieve the distress of the suffering 
population of Bengal and other parts of India. 

Public opinion because it is public depends for its formation 
and functioning upon the instiaiments through which it is made 
public namely the press, the platform and the radio. Once generated 
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public opinion acts as a force of social control.* It guides the State 
in its activities of public administration. It functions as a general 
will although a general will cannot be said to be an existing fact. 
It is a general will in the sense of a will of the individuals for 
the common good. 

We have already pointed out the importance of the voice of 
the leaders in the formation of public opinion. Dr. Riversf has 
called attention to the distinction between a group with a leader 
and a leaderless g^oup. He holds that in a leaderless group 
sympathy, mimesis and intiution are the three component factors 
of suggestion which guides the activities of the group, but in a 
group with a leader suggestion and faith in the leader work 
together. The followers have not only sympathy but also reverence 
for the leader, they show not only an intuitive appreciation of the 
views of the leader, but have an intellectual faith in him, and lastly 
they not only imitate his actions but voluntarily obey him. But 
Dr. Rivers has not given due consideration to the unconscious 
motive forces which play their part in the formation of 
public opinion. To these motive forces we have frequently referred 
in our present analysis of public opinion. 


*Cf Social Control by HoSS. 
"^Psychology and Politics by Rivers 



Muslim Philosophy — Its Scope 
and Meaning 

{Presidential Address to the Section of Islamic Philosophy) 

By 

Mr. M. Umar-ud-din 

A few years ago the Indian Philosophical Congress instituted 
the Section of Muslim Philosophy to stimulate its study and 
research. The Indian Universities are according recognition to the 
subject, though it must be said, rather tardily. At the initial 
stages of the study of the subject in which it is in the Indian 
Universities, I would like to make certain observations on its scope 
and meaning, which will necessarily be of a desultory nature in 
the short time at my disposal. 

Arabian Philosophy, Islamic Philosophy and Muslim Philosophy 
are the tenns used interchangeably. But since our subject is not 
limited to the contributions made by the Arabs, the term Arabian 
Philosophy is too narrow for our purpose. It has been cultivated 
by the peoples of various races and religions. The term Islamic 
Philosophy will likewise limit its scope, meaning thereby the 
interpretation of the fundamental principles of Islam as emmciated 
in the Holy Quran. It will, therefore, exclude many important 
ai^ects of Muslim thought like Metaphysics, etc. Hence Muslim 
Philosophy seems to be the most preferable of the three terms, 
because it includes all the Philosophical system cultivated by the 
Muslims, and, by extension, the contributions made by non- 
Muslims to the development of these systems. 

When Islam extended beyond Arabia, Muslims came in 
contact with various peoples and their cultures. The contact raised 
many religious, political and social problems which led the Muslims 
to study the literatures of these peoples. The study was prosecuted 
with zeal under the injunction of the Holy Quran and the 
Tradition of the Prophet (may peace be upon him!). The Holy 
Quran says, “To whom wisdom is given has been given a great 
good.” The Tradition of the Prophet says, “Seek knowledge even 
if it be in China.” What the Muslims produced after the assimila- 
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tion of different philosophies is a unique contribution with 
distinctive characteristics of its own, having its foundations in the 
Holy Quran . The Muslim philosophers, e.g., assimilated the ideas 
of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, in the light of the divine knowledge 
of the Quran, synthesizing these ideas into metaphysical theories, 
at once original and coherent. Muslim thought represents a stage 
in the development of human thought — ^philosophical as well as 
scientific. “The Arab has impressed his intellectual stamp upon 
Europe,” Draper says, “and not in too remote a future will 
Christendom concede this truth. He has left unfading traces of 
his finger on the sky, which every one can see, who reads the 
names of the stars on any ordinary celestial globe.” 

In the course of its development Muslim thought came to 
express itself in the various systems of Dialectics, Philosophy and 
Mysticism. I shall make a very brief mention of these systems. 

(1) Dialectics: — Dialecticians are those who express their 
contentions in logical forms. They differed amongst themselves as 
to the source of knowledge. Some considered it to be reason, 
while others revelation. The former may be called the Ration- 
alistic and the latter the Orthodox or Scholastic Dialecticians: 

(a) Rationalistic Dialecticians: — ^There never has been a set 
of Philosophers who exalted human understanding to such an 
extent as the Rational School of Dialectics, In their Metaphysics, 
Ethics, etc., they are thorough-going rationalists. The knowledge of 
good and bad, the real and the ‘not-real’ can only be attained 
through reason. No human action, in their opinion, has any 
value unless it is governed by rational motives. They regarded 
man as the creator of his own actions and the maker of his own 
destiny. 

In Metaphysics their reasoning led them to a concept of God 
as wholly devoid of personality. They are Monotheists and their 
attempt to purify God from anthropomorphic elements, has shorn 
Him of all qualities which they thought man had bestowed on 
Him. No attributes can be assigned to Him other than negative 
qualities. Like Hegel, they identified in God the subject and the 
object, the knower and the known. God, they held, acts according 
to a plan, and is not a free creative force, as the Theologians 
believed. In short, their God is a sort of vague unity without any 
personality. Their God is eternal law bound by rational motives 
and aims. 

9 
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These Dialecticians started as theologians but ended as 
metaphysicians. They discussed such problems as the nature of 
Hung. They defined Thing as a concept that can be known and 
can stand as a subject to a predicate. Even before the quality 
of existence is added to thing, it has both essence and accident. 
When the quality of existence is added to the essence, it becomes 
an actuality, while without this quality it remains only in a state 
of non-existence. 

(b) Orthodox or Scholastic Dialecticians : — Many schools of 
Scholastic Dialecticians rose simultaneously in dilfercnt countries 
as Ibn-Hazm’s school m Spain, at-Tahawi’s school in Egypt, 
Maturidi’s school in Samarqand and Ashari’s school in Iraq. 
Ashari’s school surpassed all other schools. This school had for 
its exponents such original thinkers as Baqillani, Ghazzali, etc. 

This school believes that revelation is the only source of 
knowledge. Secular knowledge may be gained through reason, 
but it is incompetent to know the really real. This school is a 
protest against the view that the mysteries of the Universe can be 
solved by human thought. They regarded God as an absolute 
power and a free creative agent directing the course of the 
Universe. He is not circumscribed by any aim or plan as this 
would limit His power. The solution they offered with regard to 
the freedom of the will and the thing in itself bears so close a 
resemblence ot Leibnitz’s theory of the ‘pre-established harmony’ 
and Kantian conception of existence that they may be regarded 
as their forerunners in the development of human thought. The 
earlier thinkers regarded existence as one of the qualities of 
existing things. The things were there. When the quality of 
existence was aded to other qualities it became existent. Asharites 
refuted it arguing that existence was the self of the entity and 
not a quality added to it. 

In their daring and thorough metaphysical schemes we find, 
in the words of MacDonald, that “Lucretian atoms raining down 
through the empty void, self-developing monads of Leibnitz, ‘pre- 
established harmony’ and all, the Kantian things-in-themselves are 
lame and impotent in their consistency beside the parallel Asharite 
doctrines. The object of the Asharites was that of Kant, to fix 
the relation of konwledge to the thing-in-itself. But in reaching 
that thing-in-itself they were much more thorough than Kant. 
Only two of Aristotelian categories survived their attack, substance 
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and quality. The others, quantity, place, time, and the rest were 
only relationships (Itihars) existing subjectively in the mind of 
the knower, and not things. Relationships had no real existence 
... all the categories had gone except substance and quality”. 
(MacDonald. TheoJogy, pp. 200 f). 

Now qualities are of two kinds, negative and positive. There 
is always a change in the qualities but the qualities cannot exist 
.without substance. Therefore substance also changes. The 
remaining two categories, viz., .substance and quality, also vanish. 
Thus their reasoning led them to Atomism. Their Atomism, 
however, is not only of space, but of time also, and like the modern 
physicist they introduced the conception of ‘Leap’. 

Ghazzali in his book, ‘Deliverer from Error’ anticipated 
Descartes in the Method of Doubt and passed through all the 
stages of doubt, discarding all authority and disbelieving even his 
senses. But Ghazzali wenl further than Descartes and seriously 
questioned the validity of thought as an instrument of knowledge. 
He finds certainty only in the ‘will to believe’, inspired by Divine 
Will. It is ‘Volo ergo .sum’ with Ghazzali, whereas with Descartes 
it is ‘Cogito ergo sum’. About his another book ‘Revival of 
Sciences’, in which Ghazzali has discussed at length the 
fundamental principles of his ethical and philosophical doctrine.s, 
a European writer observes: “This work, probably owing to its 
originality, was never translated into Latin during the Middle 
Ages, and remained a closed book to all but Arabian Scholars. It 
bears so remarkable a resemblance to the Discourse on Method of 
De.scartes that had any translation of it existed in the days of 
Descartes, every one would have cried out against the plagiarism.” 

Ghazzali wrote another book to prove the incompetency of 
analytical reason, called ‘Refutation of the Philosophers’, in which, 
while discussing the law of causation, “he” in the words of 
MacDonald, “cuts the bond of causalitv with the sharp edge of his 
dialectic and proclaims that we can know nothing of cause and 
effect but simply that one thing follows another.” Summing up the 
views of Ghazzali on causation Renan says, “Hume never said 
more than that.” 

In the same book Ghazzali has demonstrated, like Kant, that 
theoretical reason cannot solve the fundamental problems of 
religion and philosophy, such as the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul, or the eternity of the universe. 
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(2) Philoso'phers : — There was a group of Muslim thinkers 
who had great faith in Plato and Aristotle’s infallibility. Aristotle 
in their eye was the greatest teacher ever born. This group of 
Muslim philosophers may be divided into several schools, Peri- 
patetics, Ishi'aqi philosophers and Natural philosophers. 

(a) Peripatetics: — They are called Peripatetics after Aristotle. 
They believed in the capacity of human reason to solve the 
mysteries of the Universe. The main representatives of this school 
are Kindi, Farabi, Ibn Miskawaih, Ibn-Sina, Ibn-Rushd, etc. This 
school believed that Aristotle po.ssessed the mdst perfect intellect. 
They regarded philosophy as a manifestation of Truth. They 
summed up their position as philosophers and Muslims in a 
syllogism; “Philosophy is truth; Quran is truth, but truth is one; 
therefore Philosophy and Quran must agree.” 

Greek Philosophy reached the Muslim thinkers not in its 
original form but full of inconsistencies and transformed out of 
shape. Neo-Platonists, who were mostly Christians, were 
responsible for shaping Greek philosophy in the light of 
Christianity. They represented Greek philosophers as great saints 
and mystics, and Greek philosophy as the truth compatible with 
the Christian doctrine. Rationalism of the Greeks was changed 
into Intuitionalism. It took the Muslim thinkers a long time to 
free Greek philosophy, as it had reached them, of the accretions 
and inconsistencies that had crept into it. Besides, on the basis 
of Greek philosophy, Mu.slim thinkers made great advances. 
Farabi, known among the Miisalmans as the Second Teacher, im- 
proved upon the system of Aristotle. With Aristotle Logic is, 
merely a method to arrive at the truth, but with Farabi it is a 
method as well as the truth itself: it is a part of metaphysics. 
Unlike Aristotle, Farabi is a thoroughgoing Idealist, and Aristotle’s 
theory of the eternity of matter had no place in Farabi’s Metaphysics. 
Matter, according to him, is the adumbration of the mind which 
is the fashioning force in the Universe. 

In his Ethics Farabi follows Plato; but he regards a philosopher 
as insufficient to guide the destinies of humanity, unless he is also 
a man of character, namely, a prophet. 

Ibn Sina, who claims to be a humble follower of Aristotle, in 
his system embraces problems which had not been envisaged 
by Aristotle. He took Aristotle’s fragmentary psychology and 
infused into it a dynamic principle. The void between man and 
God is filled with a hierarchy of spiritual agencies. Ibn-Sins< 
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believed in the eternity of the Universe like Aristotle but differed 
from him in regarding it as the creation of God. Aristotle’s theory 
assumed that cause always precedes the effect. Ibn-Sina argued 
that it is not necessary for cause to precede its eifect in time. 
Cause and effect may be simultaneous e.g., in the case of the 
movement of a key as it opens or fastens a lock. Love, according to 
Ibn-Sina, is an appreciation of beauty. It is the Universal force 
that exists in every thing from mineral world to the animal 
kingdom, impelling ever 5 rthing to become more and more perfect 
or beautiful. In the vegetable kingdom it manifests itself in 
assimilation, growth and production. It becomes somewhat 
conscious and unified in the animal kingdom, while in man it 
becomes fully conscious and can develop to an unlimited degree. 
In short, it is a spiritual principle which is striving to realize 
itself in various degrees of perfection through different strata of 
existence. 

Most of the Muslim Philosophers advocated the theory of 
evolution of mind and matter. But the dynamic force of evolution 
was ascribed to mind, matter being only a by-product. It is 
from the primal mind that the world has evolved. The best 
representatives of this theory are Ibn-Miskawaih, Rumi and Ibn- 
Khaldun. Ibn-Mi.skawaih explains the evolution of matter as 
follows; — 

“The combination of primary substances produced the 
mineral kingdom, the lowest form of life. A higher stage of 
evolution is reached in the vegetable kingdom. The first to appear 
is spontaneous grass; then plants and various kinds of trees, some 
of which touch the borderland of animal kingdom, in so far as 
they manifest certain animal characteri.stics. Intermediary between 
the vegetable kingdom and animal kingdom there is a certain 
form of life which is neither animal nor vegetable, but shares the 
characteristics of both (e.g.. Coral). The first step beyond this 
intermediary stage of life is the development of power of move- 
ment, and the sense of touch in tiny worms which crawl upon the 
earth. The sense of touch owing to the process of differentiation, 
develops other forms of sense, until we reach the plane of higher 
animals in which intelligence begins to manifest itself in an 
ascending scale. Humanity is touched in the ape which undergoes 
further development, and gradually develops erect stature and 
power of understanding similar to man. Here animality ends and 
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humanity begins.” (The Development of Metaphysics in Persia — 
Iqbal — pp. 33-34). 

In their cosmology, Muslim Philosophers did not content them- 
selves with presenting merely an intellectual conception of the 
Universe, but they also endeavoured to present a conception in 
which the whole being of man, — ^his moral, religious and aesthetic 
self, could find expression. 

(b) Ishraqi Philosophy (Philosophy of Illumination): — This 
school affiliates itself to Plato and the Platonists. They disregarded 
analytical reason as an instrument of truth. Observation, 
contemplation, intuition and ecsiacy are the means through which 
this school tries to roach the truth. The greatest representative 
of this school is Shahabuddin Suhrawardy Maqtul, who has 
expounded his philosophy in a book called Hikmatul-Ishraq 
(Philosophy of Illumination). He conceives reality as light-— all 
else being darkness or non-existence. Light creates darkness or 
non-light. All that is not light is the product of light, which is 
the fountain-head of all existence. Another representative is Ibn- 
Tufail of Spain who, though generally regarded as Peripatetic is 
an Ishraqi. Just as Suhrawardy’s Philosophy is Iranian in content 
but Platonic in form, so Tbn-Tufail’s philosophy is Ari.stotelian in 
content but Platonic in form. Ibn-Tufail has explained his 
philosophy in an allegory, ‘Hnyy Ihn-Yaqzan’, in which he imagines 
a man on an i.sland where there are no human beings. Hayy 
through his own observation, introspection, contemplation and 
ecstacy attains to the highest form of knowledge. 

(c) Natural Philosophy — ^Natural philpsophy does not form 
part of modem philosophy, but the ancients regarded it as a part 
of philosophy. They confine themselves to the study of the 
natural phenomena. They believed that the knowledge gained 
through the senses can lead man to universal truth. The sciences 
which they cultivated were Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
A.stronomy, Geography, History, Medicine, Ethnology, etc. I shall 
mention a few of the chief representatives who left their impress 
on their successors. 

Ahu-Bakr Mohammad Zakarya Pan, (d. 932) cultivated 
almost all the natural sciences but his fame rests on medicine, 
ranking according to some, above Ibn-Sina as a physician. He 
based his investigations on experience, individual as well as 
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collective, which he believed has a greater value than logical 
deductions. 

Geber or Jahir, the chemist, was the first scholar who 
employed the scientific method. He founded a Chemical School 
in the West; and just as Aristotle was regarded as the founder of 
Logic, Jabir was regarded as the founder of Chemistry. 

Ibn-ul-Haitham (Alhazen) (d. 1038), a great scientist and 
mathematician, an acute thinker, is famous for his book on Optics, 
in which he discu^^ses vision in a scientific way. Knowledge 
according to him is based on sense perception elaborated by 
understanding. 

Another great scientist, perhaps the greatest of them all, was 
Al-Biruni, at once a mathematician, historian, astronomer and 
physicist. In his book ‘Qanun Masudi’ ho comes so near the 
modern astronomical researches that it must bo said ‘that modern 
methods are as old as genius.’ 

A great philosophical writer on almost every topic connected 
with human society was Ibn-Khaldun. He is the founder of the 
science or philosophy of History. In his famous Prolegomena to 
his Universal History he discusses such problems as the rise and 
fall of nations, inter-relation of the various grades of society, 
production of food, labour, etc. 

(4) Mysticism : — The Sufis regard real knowledge as 
immediate and personal which is only gained by intuition in a 
state of ecstasy. In an ecstasy a Sufi secs realities and experiences 
the presence of God. 

The Sufis regard human soul to be of divine origin, temporarily 
lodged in the human body, but restless to return to God — God 
being the only reality which they conceive as Will, Beauty or 
Light. On the basis of these conceptions they have built their 
Metaphysical systems. Sufiism in its development passed through 
ascetic, theosophic and pantheistic stages. Strictly speaking Muslim 
Sufis have never been pantheists, since they could never dissolve 
the personality of God. Similarities, though of a superficial natme, 
between Sufiism, Buddhism, Vedantism, Christianity, and Neo- 
Platonism have given rise to numerous theories regarding its 
origin. 

“A Superficial resemblance exists” says O’Leary “between the 
Budhist Nirvana and the fana or the re-absorption of the soul in 
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the divine spirit of Sufiism. But the Budhist doctrine represents 
the soul as losing its individuality in the passionless placidity of 
absolute quiescence, whilst the Sufi doctrine, though also teaching 
a loss of individuality, regards ever-lasting life as consisting in the 
ecstatic contemplation of the Divine Beauty.” (O’Leary, Arabic 
Thought, p. 91). 

(5) Muslim Thought and Europe: — ^Muslim cultvu’e penetrated 
Europe through Spam and Southern Italy and Sicily. Muslims in 
Spain had reached a very high degree of cu^ure when Europe 
was steeped in ignorance. Scholars from all over Europe flocked 
to Spanish Universities to study Arab sciences and philosophy. 
The second great factor in the spread of Muslim philosophy were 
the Jews, who translated works from Arabic into Hebrew, and 
being a mercantile community, carried philosophical knowledge 
wherever they went in Europe. They made a particular study of 
Ibn Rushd (Averroes) the greatest Muslim Philosopher of Spain, 
who was regarded by them as the greatest commentator of 
Aristotle. 

After the re-conquest of Toledo by the Christians Raymond 
Archbishop of Toledo (1131—1250 A.D.) founded a College for 
the translation of Arabic scientific and philosophical works into 
Latin, and in a short time works of Ibn Rushd and other Muslim 
philosophers became available in Latin translations. 

When Fredrick II of Sicily was crowned Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire in 1215 A.D., he, being a great admirer of 
Arab culture and Muslim sciences, established a college of transla- 
tion at Palermo. He himself could read Arabic Philosophical 
works in the original. In 1224 he founded the University of 
Naples which became a centre for the spread of Arab sciences 
and philosophy into Europe. By the middle of the 14th century 
nearly all the important works of Ibn Rushd and other Muslim 
p hil osophers had been translated into Latin. “By the close of the 
13th century Arab Science and Philosophy had been transmitted 
to Europe and Spain’s work as an intermediary was done. The 
intellectual avenue leading from the portals of loledo through the 
Pyrenees wound its way through Provence and the Alpine passes 
into Lorraine, Germany and Central Europe, as well as across 
the Channel into England.” (Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 589). 

Throughout the 13th century Muslim Philosophy dominated 
in the Paris University. 
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Through Franciscan Friars Muslim philosophy reached 
England. As early as 1109 A.D. we find that a Latin translation 
of a book of Ibn Rushd was prescribed in Cambridge. Roger 
Bacon, the father of modern inductive method, studied at Toledo 
and could read and speak Arabic, and came directly under the 
influence of Muslim thought. 

Many European universities were noted for their cultivation 
of Muslim sciences, e,g., Padua and Bologna. It is from these 
centres that Averrotem spread to North-East Italy. The professors 
of these universities under the influence of Muslim philosophy 
were regarded as free-thinkers. The influence of the Muslim 
philosophy was the precursor of the Renaissance Muslim thought 
“was the direct parent of the Philo-Pagan element in the 
Renaissance” (O’Leary, Arabic Thought, p. 294), “It made a 

deeper impression on Christian and Jewish thought , and 

attained its final evolution in North-East Italy, where, as an anti- 
ecclesiastical, it prepared the way for the Renaissance.” (O’Leary 
p. 295). European culture in fact has been nursed and brought 
up on Muslim thought. Many a thinker like Thomas Acquinas, 
Duns Scotus, Dante, Spinoza, etc., were influenced by it. 

In the words of Iqbal, “The Political fall of Islam in Europe 
unfortunately took place, at a moment when Muslim thinkers 
began to see the futility of Deductive Science, and were fairly on 
the way to the building of Inductive knowledge. It was practically 
at this moment that Europe took up the task of research and 
discovery. Intellectual activity in the world of Islam particularly 
ceased from this time, and Europe began to reap the fruit of the 
labours of Muslim thinkers. The Humanist Movement in Europe 
was due to a large extent to the force set free by Muslim thought. 
It is not at all an exaggeration to say that the fruits of Modem 
European Humanism in the shape of Modem Science and 
Philosophy are in many ways only a further development of 
Muslim Culture. (Extract from the letter of Dr. Iqbal to 
Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, dated 4th June, 1925). 

I would conclude this hurried survey of the various schools 
of Muslim Philosophy with a brief reference to some of the chief 
characteristics which made the Muslim Philosophers worthy of 
their place with the greatest thinkers of the world. Muslim 
philosophers not only studied, commented upon and enlarged 
Greek philosophy but also discovered inconsistencies and weak 
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spots in it and endeavoured to remove them. They investigated 
regions which the Greeks had left unexplored, by introducing as 
problems, demanding serious enquiry such topics as phenomenon 
of dreams, miracles, future life immortality of the soul. Divine 
attributes. Divine unity, etc. They enriched the human self by 
proving that it was not only an intellectual self but also a moral 
and a spiritual self. In short, they made philosophy the instru- 
ment not inly of solving the problems which confronted man in 
his everyday life but also of solving the riddle of the universe. 



The Pragmatist Theory of Truth and Error 

By 

Dr. S. C. Chatter jee, 

CnJc^lita University 

The pragmatist theory of truth and error is advocated with 
great force by William James, and Drs. F. C. S. Schiller and John 
Dewey. It is on the works of these three distinguished men that 
an authentic account of it should be based. All of them agree 
in their polemic against extreme intellectualism in philosophy, 
and insist upon the necessity of taking our personal ends and 
interests into consideration in any adequate theory of truth and 
error. ^ There is, however, some difference among them with 
•regard to specific details in the statement of the theory. So we 
propose to state separately their views on the problem of truth 
and error. 

William James in his Pragmatism states the theory as follows: — 
‘Truth is a property of certain of our ideas. It means their agree- 
ment, as falsity means their disagreement, with reality\ But the 
agreement of ideas with reality does not mean, as it does with the 
realist or the intellectualist, that our ideas copy reality, or that 
there is a fixed relation of correspondence between ideas and 
objects which have a fixed nature and an independent existence of 
their own. While our ideas of sensible things do indeed copy them, 
those of their activities or works cannot be said to be copies of 
them in any sense. In the case of these ideas, therefore, we 
cannot say that they are true because they copy or correspond 
to reality. The truth of ideas depends on their verifiability. “True 
ideas are those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate and 
«-A 
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verify. False ideas are those that we cannot”.^ Now to verify 
ideas is to see their practical consequences. If the ideas lead us, 
through the acts and other ideas which they instigate, to other 
parts of experience with which we feel that they are in agreement, 
i.e., if their connection.s with those parts of experience are pro- 
gressive, harmonious and satisfactory, then the ideas become 
verified. This function of agreeable leading is what the verification 
of an idea means. An idea is not ti’ue by itself. ‘The truth of an 
idea is not inherent in it. Ti-uth happens to an idea. It becomes 
true, is made true by events. Its verity is in* fact an event, a 
process: the process namely of its verifying itself, its verification’. 
This means that the truth of an idea is constituted by its 
verifiability, and its verifiability means its ability to guide us 
prosperously through experience. That is, if by following an idea 
wo can obtain certain experiences which for practical life are 
useful and valuable, then the idea becomes true; if not, it turns 
out false. True ideas thus possess a practical value for us and we 
should have them for their practical value. The practical value of 
true ideas is primarily derived from the practical importance of 
their objects to us. The objects are not practically important at 
all times. An idea whose object is not important for the time 
being will be practically irrelevant, and had better remain latent. 
Since, however, any object may some day become important, there 
is obviously some advantage in having such an idea that shall be 
true of a merely possible situation. When the situation actually 
arises, the idea becomes practically relevant, it does its work and 
our belief in it grows active. Of such an idea it may be" said 
eitlier that ‘it is useful because it is true’ or that ‘it is true because 
it is useful’. Both these phi'ases mean exactly the same thing, 
namely that here is an idea that gets fulfilled and can be verified. 
“True is the name for whatever idea starts the verification-process, 
useful is the name for its completed function in experience’’.^ True 
ideas would not be considered true unless they had been useful 
from the outset in this way. An idea becomes true in so far as 
it leads to certain experiences v/hich verify it and it is useful 
in .so far as the experiences it leads to fulfil its function in one’s 
actual life. In the case of a man who seeks shelter from rain, the 
idea of a house in the neighbourhood becomes true when it leads 


1. Cf. Pragmatism, p. 201. 

2. hoc. cit., p. 204. 
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to the experience of the house and thereby fulfils its function on 
that occasion. ‘That we have a true thought means that sooner 
or later we dip by that thought’s guidance into the particulars of 
experience and make advantageous connection with them’. 

Verification by satisfactory experience which makes an idea 
true need not always be complete. Sometimes we accept our ideas 
as true even before they start the process of practical verification. 
The idea of the clock which I see on the wall is taken as true 
before I make a|;iy use of it or examine its inner working. 
Similardy, many of our thoughts and beliefs are treated as true 
when they are found to be consistent with previous truths or when 
they are not contradicted by anything. But even in such cases we 
are to say tiial the process of verification is indirect. It is because 
such ideas and beliefs are either based on certain actually verified 
truths or may, like them, iead to certain verifying experiences, 
that they are allowed to pass for true. The original and prototype 
of the process of truth-making is the verification of an idea by 
experiences and their practical consequences. All other processes 
of recognising truths may bo explained as modifications or indirect 
applications of this original process. So in the end, all true 
processes must iead to the phase of directly verifying sensible 
experiences somewhere. 

The pragmatic account of truth, it will be seen, is an accouirt 
of trutlis in the plural. It does not admit anything hke the Truth 
or Absolute Trutn which is a static system in which there is no 
process or development. For James, truths are only processes of 
leading which possess only one conunon quality, neunely that they 
pay. ‘They pay by guiding us into or towards some part of a 
system that dips at numerous points into sense-percepts which 
verify them. Truth is simply a collective name for verification- 
processes, just as health, wealth, strength, etc., are names for other 
processes connected with life, and also pursued because it pays 
to pursue them. Truth is made just as health, wealth and strength 
are made, in the coui'se of experience’.^ Just as health is a name 
for certain organic processes as easy digestion, circulation, sleep, 
etc., so truth is a name for verification-processes by which ideas 
lead us prosperously through experience. In short, ‘the true is 
only the expedient in the way of our thinking, just as the right 
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is only the expedient in the way of our behaving’. But expediency 
is a matter of degree and is subject to change and variety. What 
is expedient now in one way and relatively to present experiences, 
may not be so with reference to other ways and further future 
experiences. Hence what is now considered true may afterwards 
be considered false. Ptolemaic astronomy was expedient for 
centuries within the limits of experiences then available. But 
now in the light of further experiences, we declare it false or rela- 
tively true within those borders of experience. Truth thus grows 
from more to more and in this process the 'superseded truths 
contribute their quota to the making of higher and larger truths. 
We may here of course conceive the idea of a complete truth that 
will some day be established absolutely. But this truth is by 
no means the rationalist’s absolute truth which is eternally 
complete and independent of human experiences. Rather, it has, 
like all other truths, to turn its face to the concrete facts of 
experience and take ?ill future experiences into account. Like 
other truths, ‘the absolute truth will have to be Tnade, made as a 
relation incidental to the growth of a mass of verification- 
experience’.^ 

Dr. Schiller’s theory of truth may be briefly stated as follows. 
The question of truth is primarily a practical one. Success in 
practical life depends on our ability to predict the course of events 
in the world in which our lot is cast. We want to ‘discover the 
truth’ that we may be able to predict and control the course of 
things in the world and thereby make our life better and 
prosperous. But we must distinguish between a prediction which 
comes true and one which does not. We cannot treat them as of 
equal value. Nor should we rest content with the formal 
consistency of predictions and of the deductions from them with- 
out considering the question of their application to the real. 
Predictions which are formally valid but practically inapplicable 
to reality are only truth-claims, but not truths. Every prediction 
claims to be true, but it becomes true only when it is attended 
with success, ‘True’ thus must bo the term for the positive value 
of successful prediction and is opposed to falsity which is the 
negative value of a failure to predict. This is how the sciences 
distinguish between the true and the false. A logic, therefore, 
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which is observant of scientific usage must treat ‘true’ and ‘false’ 
as logical values which are analogous to moral and aesthetic 
values. ‘True’ and ‘false’ are the valuations belonging to our 
cognitive enterprises; ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ those applicable to our 
acts; ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’ those indicative of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, The ‘true’ is the ‘good’ of knowing, and the ‘false’ its bad; 
the one means success, the other failure in a cognitive under- 
standing.® 

A cognition if* not a passive mental state which reflects a 
reality outside or external to it. On the other hand, it is the 
means or mental way of dealing with the objects round about us. 
The value of a cognition lies not so much in its copying an object, 
as being the effective means of dealing with it. Hence no judg- 
ment or proposition is true or false in itself; its value is always 
dependent on its use in the context in which it occurs and bears 
a meaning. So far as the form of a judgment is concerned we 
may say that there is no distinction between its value-claim and 
value, or, which is the same thing, between its truth-claim and 
truth. Every judgment is a confident assertion and so far lays a 
claim to value and truth. Now if we go by the form alone and 
do not consider the question of practical use, all judgments alike 
are true and none is false. Hence, if we arc to, as we must, make 
a distinction between true and false judgments that must be by 
reference to their use or purpose in a certain context. Having 
regard to this, we cannot equate what furthers, with what defeats, 
a cognitive purpose and ignore the distinction between positive 
and negative values, or between the ‘true’ and the ‘false’. A 
judgment as such is a truth-claim; but merely to claim the truth, 
is not to be the truth. It becomes a recognised truth when it 
undei’goes ‘verification’, ‘validation’ or ‘confirmation’.^ 

The distinction between truth and truth-claim is not absolute. 
It is a matter of degree. While a truth-claim is not a mere claim 
without any ground or rational basis, a truth continues to be a 
truth claim inasmuch as it may be doubted and modified. “A 
verified truth may always be improved and revised by further 
verification, and no amount of verification ever renders it 
absolutely true”,"^ Its truth is relative to the evidence that is 


5. Cf. Schiller, Logic for Vie, pp. 95-98, 103. 

6. Loc. cit. p. 105. 

7. Loc. cit. o. 106, 
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available in its favour at the time we raise it to the status of 
‘truth’. Hence all that we can say is that any truth actually 
enunciated is to be conceived as the best (i.e., most valuable) 
under the circumstances. We cannot treat any truth as absolute, 
for the process of verification on which it depends can, at least 
theoretically, go on for ever and progressively enhance its value 
for us. “Absolute truth will then appear, not as a presupposition 
which has to be granted before we can begin to know, but as the 

aim and ideal towards which our knowledge moves”.® 

< 

Dr. John Dewey is most indebted to C. S. X^circe for his 
logical theory including the conception of truth. It was Peirce 
who first introduced the word ‘pragmatism’ into philosophy and 
gave the outline of a theory which is now known as pragmatism. 
Hence to understand Dr. Dewey’s position we shall do well to 
recall the views of Peirce on the relevant points. According to 
Peirce, our beliefs are really rules for action and the significance 
of a thought for us lies in the mode of conduct that it is fitted to 
produce. The difference between one thought and another consists 
in a difference of practice. The thought of an object is just the 
conception of the conceivable practical effects for us.'-* The truth 
of a belief or of an opinion cannot, therefore, mean any fixed 
relation of its correspondence to a fixed object. In his later writ- 
ings, Peirce defines truth as follows : — “The opinion which is fated 
to be ultimately agreed to by all who investigate is what we mean 
by the truth, and the object represented by this opinion is the 
real”.^® A more significant statement made by him with regard to 
the nature of truth means that it is ‘the concordance of an abstract 
statement with the ideal limit towards which scientific belief tends 
through endless investigation, the concordance being essentially a 
matter of recognition of the inaccuracy and one-sidedness of the 
abstract statement’. This means that truth is the ideal which we 
are to attain by endless scientific investigation, and that a 
particular statement or proposition is true in .so far as it is 
provisionally established by investigation and is open to correction 
by further investigation. 


8. Loc. cit. pp. 106-7, 115. 

9. Cf. Peirce’s article on “How to make our Ideas cleat”. Popular 
Science Monthly, Jan., 1878. 

10. Peirce, Collected Papers, Vol. V, p. 268. 
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Dr. Dewey’s theory of truth agrees in the main with that 
of Peirce as explained above. For him knowledge or truth is the 
outcome of competent and controlled inquiry or investigation. 
‘Knowledge is related to inquiry as a product to the operations by 
wliich it is produced’. That is, knowledge or truth is the product 
of the operations which are involved in inquiry. Inquiry is a 
process of investigation which is evoked by a doubtful situation. 
It begins in doubt and it terminates in the institution of conditions 
which remove need for doubt. And as a process it consists in 
‘the directed or controlled transformation of an indeterminate or 
doubtful situation into a determinately unified one’. There are 
two kinds of operations by means of which the transition is 
effected. First, there is the formation of ideas as to the possible 
ways of resolving and ending the doubtful situation. There are 
certain anticipations of a solution or certain working hypotheses 
which instigate and direct new observations yielding new factual 
material. Secondly, there are certain activities involving the 
techniques and organs of observation. These are experimental 
operations which modify the prior existential situation, render 
some conditions prominent, and relegate to the background other 
aspects which were at first conspicuous. In this way new facts 
are provided with which to test the ideas that represent possible 
modes of solution. Ideas and judgments or reasoning as such 
cannot provide new factual material. Hence the transformation 
of the original situation must be effected by experimental opera- 
tions under the guidance of ideas. It is only the execution of 
‘existential operations’ directed by an idea that can bring about 
a transformation of the original uncertain situation into a settled 
and unified one. When this happens, there is a state of affairs 
which may be designated by the words belief and knowledge or 
tri'-ih. But these words being misleading, Dewey prefers the 
words “warranted assei’tibility” which he substitutes for know- 
ledge or truth. That a proposition is true means, for him, that 
it is warranted by comnetont and controlled inquiry. It is better 
not to use the words belief and knoxvledge or truth in relation to 
it. Belief generally means a merely mental or subjective state. 
But as the outcome of inouiry it is a settled objective state of 
affairs. So also the word knoxrledge or truth is supposed to mean 
something fixed and eternal and to have this meaning apart from 
connection with and reference to inquiry. But this is a purely 
metaphysical preconception which has given rise to much con- 
fusion in logical theory. Every special case of knowledge is 
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constituted as the outcome of some special inquiry. Knowledge 
as such must, therefore, be said to be the product of competent 
inquiries. Now inquiry is a continuing process in every field with 
which it is engaged. There is practically no end to the process 
of inquiry with regard to any subject-matter. Hence it follows 
that any knowledge or conclusion of an inquiry may be subjected 
to further inquiry and modified accordingly. No knowledge can 
be said to be so settled that it cannot be subject to revision in 
further enquiry. All that we can say is that a certain knowledge 
is warranted by some special inquiry, that it is warranted asser- 
tion, although it may be revised in the light of the results of 
further enquiry. Hence when knowledge is taken as a general 
abstract term related to inquiry in the abstract, it means 
“warranted assertibility”. 

Dr. Dewey does not call his theory ‘pragmatism’, because the 
word lends itself to misconception and has been the centre of 
relatively futile controversy in philosophy. But he admits that 
his theory is thoroughly “pragmatic” in the proper interpretation 
of the word, namely ‘the function of consequences as necessary 
te.sts of the validity of propositions, provided those consequences 
are operationally instituted and are such as to resolve the specific 
pioblem evoking the operations’.^* 

The pragmatist theory of truth and error has been severely 
criticised and rejected by many on the ground that it rpduces the 
true to the useful and thereby obliterates the distinction between 
truth and error. It is a matter of common experience that what 
is true is not always useful and what is false may sometimes be 
useful for certain purposes. But if to be true is to be useful and 
not to be useful is to be false, then we have to treat many truths 
as errors and vice versa. According to many critics, the 
pragmatists are guilty of making such a confusion between truth 
and error. But this charge seems to be unjustified. It is not only 
repudiated by some leading pragmatists like James and Dr. 
Schiller, but it does not also appear to be justified by the exposi- 
tion of the pragmatist theory given by its chief representatives. 
The pragmatist requirement for truth is not certainly fulfilled by 


11. The account of Dr. Dewey’s theory given here is based on his 
Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, Cf. Preface, p. IV; chap. I, pp. 7-9; chap. VI, 
pp. 104-119. 
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the merely useful or the pleasant. James in his Pragmatism 
repeatedly tells us that truth consists in the verification of an idea 
by sense-experiences. It is true that he speaks of truth as what 
pays or has the function of a leading that is worth lohile. Some- 
times he even speaks of Hhe true’ as only the^ expedient m the 
way of our thinking. But all these phrases are explained by him 
as meaning the same thing, namely, the verification of truth by 
experiences. It is this verification that makes truth which, there- 
fore, has no being or meaning apart from it. The idea that there 
may be truth apart from verification is thus repudiated. It is just 
this view of truth that seems to bo advocated by Dr. Schiller, 
C. S- Peirce and Dr. Dewey. Dr. Schiller points out that no critic 
has yet been able to quote from a representative pragmatist any 
passage in which the logical fallacy of simple conversion of the 
proposition *all truth is useful’ was committed. No pragmatist, 
therefore, held that since the true is useful, the useful must be 
true. That truth is not identical with usefulness has been clearly 
explained by Dr. Schiller in his distinction between truth-claim 
and truth. Postulates, axioms, methodological assumptions and 
fictions are truth-claims and have their uses no doubt. Even 
fictions and lies make a claim to truth and are useful in their 
own way. But these are only truth-claims, and not truths. Truths 
are verified truth-claims. A truth-claim like a postulate is not 
true at all until it has received an adequate amount of verification. 
The necessity of verification in the making of truth is also 
emphasised by C. S. Peirce and Dr. Dewey. For the one, truth 
*is the cumulative and convergent effect of scientific investigations. 
For the other, it is just the outcome of competent and controlled 
inquiry which is essentially experimental in character. 

In justice to the pragmatists it should be admitted by us that 
they have not identified truth with usefulness. All that we seem 
to be justified in saying is that, on the pragmatist theory, truth 
consists in the verification of an idea by sense-experiences includ- 
ing both congnitive and conative ones. The pragmatists are not 
satisfied by the agreement between our ideas and their correspond- 
ing cognitive experiences. They insist further on the agreement 
of the ideas with such other experiences as result from our 
activities in relation to the objects represented by the ideas. Thus 
the idea of water is verified when we perceive it from a distance 
and get certain satisfying experiences by touching and drinking 
it. It is this complex process of verification by cognitive and 
*10 
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conative experiences that makes truth which, therefore, has no 
meaning apart from such verification. But while verification by 
different kinds of experiences is a test of truth, it does not seem 
to us to make or constitute truth. An idea or belief is known 
to be true when we have an experience of the facts or objects that 
are meant by it. But it will be true if the facts or objects really 
exist, no matter whether they are known by us or not. That there 
are such facts or objects, i.e., realities cannot be, and probably ha§ 
not been, denied by the pragmatist. Like the man of common 
sense or the realist, he also admits that ‘all our truths are beliefs 
about Reality, and that in any particular belief the reality acts 
as something independent, as a thing found, not manufactured’.^^ 
If this be so, we are to say that our ideas and beliefs are true even 
before their corresponding independent realities are found or 
known by us, although we know them as true only when we have 
experiences of the realities. My prediction of a future event is 
now true, if and only if the event actually happens afterwards as 
predicted. The prediction is of course verified or proved to be 
true when we have experience of the event. Hence we are to 
say that truth consists in correspondence to fact or reality and is 
tested by experience, be it cognitive or conative or both. If, how- 
ever, we say with the pragmatist that truth is made or constituted 
by verification, we do not see how the truth of the verifying 
experience can be made out. A verifying experience does not 
usually require verification, although it is generally accepted as 
true. That I am now writing is an experience which may be 
taken to verify the truth of my perception of the paper I am 
writing upon. But the experience of writing is true and also known 
to be true apart from relation to any other verifying experience. 
This is so because the experience in question refers to or corres- 
ponds with an actual fact and the correspondence is directly known 
by me. Hence we conclude that truth consists in correspondence 
v/ith fact and that, whenever necessary, it is tested or verified by 
experience of facts or of effects of the activities directed towards 
facts. In the light of these observations we may say that 
pragmatism gives us one among several methods of testing truth and 
ha? thus a rightful place in a comprehensive theory of truth. 


12. Cf. James, Pragmatism, p. 243. 
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It is very o£ten,*.ai’gued by some that the truth oi' the Freudiaii 
theory stands proved by its succosslul application to the treatment 
ol mental diseases, in a simuur way oiner kinds oi persons have 
ai'gued in the past that astrology is vindicated by its successlul 
predictions, the homeopathic system oi treatment by its innume- 
rable cures, and science, in generaJ, by its power oi successlul 
prediction and application, 'liie process of reasoning underlying 
such contention is that the truth ol a hypothesis is esiablished by 
its successful veriiication. It is the object of this paper to point 
out brieliy a common fallacy involved in such thinking and inci- 
dentally, the real value of verification. 

The word veriiication is derived from Latin, ‘verus’ which 
means truth. Most probably this leads persons to believe that, if an 
hypothesis is verified, its truth is established thereby. It is not rea- 
lized that there are dilfereiit kinds and degrees of verification, and 
truth is not established m all cases straightway. Hypothesis may be 
about a perceptible fact. As for example, by looking at a with- 
ering creeper one may suppose that its roots have been cut. This 
supposition or hypothesis about the cause of the withering can be 
verified by inspecting the roots and finding them actually cut. In 
such a case what the hypothesis supposes is itself perceived to be 
true. The hypothesis can, therefore, be said to be directly verified 
here (verified in cash, as William James used to say), and its truth 
is established. 

But in most cases hypothesis consists in supposing some imper- 
ceptible or unperceived cause, law, collocation or process. The 
unconscious libido’ of the Freudian, the ‘ similia similibus curan- 
tur ’ law of the Homeopath, the stellar influence of the astrologer, 
or the law of gravitation formulated by ordinary science, are all 
hypotheses about the imperceptible. No direct verification esta- 
blishing their truth by perception is possible here. We can only 
try to verify them indirectly by observing perceptible consequents 
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that can be expected to be perceived if they are true. But sup- 
posing that such expected effects are observed, can we conclude 
that the hypotheses are true? Ordinarily one would be apt to think 
that they are. But such conclusion would be logically precarious, 
so long as there remains the possibility of a plurality of causes 
producing effects of the same kind, same at least to perception. 
If H stands for an hypothesis and C for its expected perceptible 
effect, and if on perceiving C one concludes that H is true, the for- 
mal process representing his argument would be: If H, then C; 
C is; therefore H is. It will be at once found ttiat there is the fal- 
lacy of affirming the consequent^ or what modern logic designates 
as the confusion between a proposition and its complementary.^ 

It may be argued, against such criticism, that the doctrine of 
the plurality of causes is itself unsound and that though different 
causes (say different kinds of germs of disease) may apparently 
seem to produce the same kind of effect (say, fever), yet closer 
observation will disclose that the effect of each possesses some dis- 
tinctive marks also along with the general ones (say, the fever 
caused by each kind of gei’ms has a special time, range and nature 
of rise and fall) . Though this reply may be theoretically accepta- 
ble, it is not of much practical use in cases like the ones cited above. 
One cannot, for example, feel sure that the cure of insanity follow- 
ing psycho-analytic or homeopathic treatment, or the happening 
of a predicted event after a special stellar conjunction is of such 
a nature that it could be produced only by those antecedents, and 
not by any of the other conditions accompanying the antecedents, 
such as changes in food, climate, environment and the like. Thcb 
doubt, therefore, cannot be so easily removed, and the hypothesis 
concerned cannot be established to be true. 

What further complicates matters is that in most cases the 
verification of an hypothesis about the imperceptible can be effected 
only through a long chain of antecedents and consequents. If this 
hypothesis is true, then a consequent like C can be expected, and 
if C happens, it will cause another consequent D, and if D happens 
it will generate E, but E is observed; therefore, the hypothesis is 
true. Put symbolically such an argument will be as follows. If H, 
then C; if C, then D; if D then E; now E is, therefore, H is. To 
make it more concrete, if the civilized son wishes the father to be 


1. Vide W. E. Johnson, Logic, Part HI, p. 55. 
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dead, the wish will be tabooed by the censor; if it be tabooed, it 
will be repressed to the unconscious; it it is repressed, it can be 
expressed in a symbolic dream like the collapse ot the upper storey 
pf the house, and such is really the dream of James; therefore, 
James wishes his father dead.^ it will be realized at once how pre- 
carious such a conclusion is. As we proceed backward from each 
consequent to its antecedent we expose ourselves to the fallacy 
of affirming the consequent at every step, and the chance of reaching 
•back to the true antecedent diminishes progressively with the in- 
crease of the numjjer of links, as will be more clearly seen here- 
after. 

The purpose of this criticism is not however to underrate the 
value of the process of verilication, but only to remove the 
exaggerated notion of its demonstrative value. The real value of 
verincation consists in its capacity for generating a greater degree 
of certainty, making the hypothesis verilied only more •probable. 
When verification is by direct perception of the very phenomenon 
supposed by the hypothesis, as in the example of the withering 
creeper cited above, the probability of the hypothesis being true is 
cent per cent., provided of course we do not doubt the veracity 
of normal perception. This is the ideal limit of verilication. But 
in cases of indirect verilication the degree of probability must 
necessarily fall short of complete certainty. Even in a very simple 
cast, if H being c can be expected, and c is observed by the 
verifying process to be actually there, the probability of H being 
true is only 4 or 50/c', if there is the possibility of even one other 
(independent) way in which c may be caused. But in most cases 
there may be three, four or even more other ways in which c may 
be caused, and the probability thus attained by verification in 
such cases would be only 4 , I or even less. 

Consider in this way the probability attained by the verifica- 
tion of an hypothesis by a series of indirect steps, as in the 
example of the dream cited above, the formal argument of which 
was symbolically represented as: If H then c, if c then d, if d 
then e; e is, therefore H is. It will be found possible in such a 
cast to explain each consequent in more than one way. In fact, 
the last consequent, the dreaming of the collapse of the upper 


2. Cf. Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, for a similar dreani, (P. 305. 
6f fhe Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud). 
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storey can be explained, in many more ways. But even if we 
take the most modest view and can entertain the possibility of 
explaining each consequent only in one other way, the probability 
of H being true will be X a X a or J only. It will at once appear 
how poor the probative value of a process of so-called scientific 
verification may at times be. A scientist not to mention the semi- 
scientist and pseudo-scientist, can be deceived into a sense of 
complacency by the long and arduous chain of experiments by 
which his hypothesis is verified, while in point of fact he has been 
travelling only farther and farther from complete certainty. 

It should be mentioned however that even indirect verification 
can generate complete certainty, if it is known that the antecedent 
which we infer from the consequent is the only cause of that 
consequent. The formal argument then will be, only if H then 
c, c is, therefore H is. No fallacy will arise here, just as no fallacy 
arises when we simply convert a universal affirmative, the sub- 
ject and predicate of which are known to be equi-pollent (e.g. All 
men are rational animals). In terms of the language of inductive 
logic this amounts to the statement that if all rival hypotheses have 
been exhaustively eliminated one can infer that the hypothesis in 
question is the only explanation of the consequent. Full certainty 
will therefore be enjoyed in such a case by the inference from 
consequent to antecedent. The aim of every science is such 
exhaustive elimination; but in point of fact, in most respects, even 
the most firmly held doctrines of science fall fer short of this ideal. 
The possibility of rival theories can never be exhausted. The proof 
of the truth of a theory based on indirect verification is therefore 
always open to the danger of the formal fallacy of affirming the 
consequent. 

It may be felt that in all the previous arguments while criti- 
cizing the fallacious nature of reasoning from consequent to ante- 
cedent, we have assumed the consequent to be the effect, and the 
antecedent (supposed by the hypothesis) to be the cause. But 
the relation between the logical antecedent and the logical con- 
sequent in a formal reasoning like “if H, then c/’ is one of implica- 
tion, and such a relation may exist either between a cause and its 
effect, or between an effect and its cause (or a part of the cause), 
or between two co-effects, or between any two phenomena known 
otherwise to be related by some necessary relation. Does the 
fallacy arise in all such cases? We should, therefore, consider als(» 
these other cases. Let us call the imperceptible factor, supposed by 
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the hypothesis, x. Now can we infer x from the perceived c, if c 
is the cause of xl We can, if we can feel sure that c is the cause 
of .T in the sense of being the sole and sufficient condition of the 
the happening of x. But such a qause can nowhere be found 
except in the full sum of positive and negative conditions neces- 
sary for generating x, and we can never be sure, in any particular 
case, of the presence of all conditions which combined together 
bring about x, and sure also of the absence there of all conditions 
the presence of an;^ or some of which will frustrate the happening 
of X. Consequently in any actual case we never eliminate doubt 
completely when we infer from c to x. And if c is admittedly only 
a part of the cause of x, then the inference will clearly be pre- 
carious. If again the relation between c and x be that of co-effects, 
such relation, being dependent ultimately on a causal relation, will 
be liable to the same objections. As for some other kind of neces- 
sary relation between c and x, we cannot think of any, if c and x 
represent two different spatio-temporal facts. Necessary relations 
(even if they are admitted, disregarding Schiller’s wholesale 
denial of them) can be conceived only between a Tpriori ideas, and 
not among empirical facts. The most intimate and reliable relation 
in the region of facts is of the causal type, or some other relation 
based on it. Therefore we cannot here hope for anything more 
reliable. 

We find then that we cannot have any absolute certainty from 
any kind of verification, if it is indirect. The maximum probability 
attained by such verification cannot be more than fifty per cent. 
This calculation, of course, presupposes that the other way in which 
a consequent, .r, can be explained is expected to be as frequent 
as the first. Moreover such calculation presupposes also what 
J. M. Keynes^ pointed out to be the assumptions behind all 
scientific procedure, namely the Principle of Limited Independent 
Variety, and the Principle of Atomic Uniformity, If however any 
of these assumptions be not made, the probability cannot be 
calculated, though there would remain still the vague doubt or 
feeling that the consequent in question might be otherwise caused 
or accounted for. 

We may consider one more point before we conclude. Does 
not the probability of an hypothesis, say H, increase if, not one, 
but many consequents which can be expected to follow from it. 


In his A Treatise on ProhahUity. 
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say fi, £2, f 8 . . • fn, are all actually observed?'* The answer must 
be in the affirmative. It must be admitted that the probability of 
an hypothesis goes on increasing with the number of expected 
consequents observed. For this is really the process by which 
rival hypotheses are eliminated. Another hypothesis, Ho can 
perhaps explain fj and £•_* but not L,, nor £4. We are entitled to 
reject Ho with formal rigour since the denial of a consequent 
enables us to deny its antecedent. For an example, if the earth 
were like an ellipsoid, in shape, rather than likg a globe, we could 
quite explain why a ship sailing in the same direction should come 
back to the starting point, but it could hardly explain why the 
shadow of the earth seen during a lunar eclipse is always observed 
to be circular and never to be elliptical. Therefore, the rival 
hypothesis is rejected as being incompatible with this crucial 
observation. Similarly, the supposition that the earth is like a 
flat plate cannot explain why a ship sailing away from the observer 
should gradually disappear, bottom first and top last, though it 
may explain the circular shadow. But the hypothesis of the earth 
being a globe explains all of the many expected facts, and, there- 
fore, it is far more probable than these rival suppositions. 

But even this relative increase of probability does not amount 
to absolute certainty. The formal argument behind it is; If H, 
then fi, fr, f;{, . . . fn; but fi, £2, f.{ • • fn are (all observed), there- 
fore H is. We have here the same precarious conclusion, open to 
the fallacy of affirming the consequent (and thence the 
antecedent). The factual or material significance of this situation 
is that there remains still the possible doubt that there perhaps 
may be another hypothesis which can explain the whole of fi, £2, 
f;.,. . .f,,. Such a doubt is countenanced by the constant progress of 
science itself, from less satisfactory to more satisfactory hypotheses. 
The Copernican hypothesis explains all that the Ptolemaic one 
tried to account for, and also certain other newly observed facts 
which the earlier theory did not consider. Thus indirect verifi- 
cation always falls short of complete certainty. 

To remember this, is to give up the air of cock-sureness and 
self-sufficiency which often characterize the assertions of many 
scientific writers of to-day, and it is to retain the Newtonian 
humility of a genuine scientific mind, which does not shut the 
door to unseen possibilities and, therefore, to further progress. 


4. Vide L. S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 306. 
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Pre-Kantian rationalists conceived of sense-perception as 
confused thought and so thought and perception did not represent 
for them two different kinds of knowledge, but the same kind of 
knowledge, only in different grades of clearness. Kant pointed 
to the distinction of matter and form in knowledge and supposed 
that the matter was supplied by intuition and the form by thought. 
Post-Kantian thinkers tried to overcome this Kantian dualism of 
matter and form, intuition and thought, and Mediice’ or rationalise 
the given element in knowledge entirely witliout leaving a residue. 
Hegel may be supposed to have carried to its utmost limit this 
attempt at all-round rationalisation, at the reduction of the sensible 
given to a moment in the process of rational thought. 

Hegel defines Philosophy as ‘^tho thinking consideration of 
things’’. This definition would appear to be both too narrow and 
too wide, too narrow, because only the thinkable content would 
seem to come under philosophy, leaving out the contents of 
intuition, feeling and volition; and too wide, because every 
thought, of whatever object, even of our daily life, would be 
philosophy. This difficulty is removed when we consider that 
whatever is given in other modes of consciousness can also become 
an object of our thought and that there is a distinction between 
every-day thought and philosophic thought. The same content may 
be felt, perceived and thought, and the task of philosophy is to 
render in terms of pure thought or concept what is immediately 
experienced in the form of feeling or perception or whatever other 
modes of consciousness there may be. The entire realm of all 
possible objects therefore falls within the scope of philosophy, 
but only as conceived in their proper philosophic form. 

From philosophic thought Hegel distinguishes nach-denken 
or reflexion over any object given in experience. Such reflexion 
leaves the object partly as given, even while formulating it with 
the. aid of irtollectual categories. This happens in judgements of 

U 
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our daily life as well as in judgements of empirical science, 
as for instance when we say “This leaf is green”. Here the object, 
although it is thought, does not appear in the pure form of 
thought; it is still one with sensible material. A content is only 
then conceived in the form of pure thought when there is nothing 
in it which has to be accepted merely as given or presupposed. To 
pure thought the object is no longer given as to nach-denken< or 
reflexion, but in the forward movement of thought itself the 
object is created and constructed. For an analogy to the 
dialectical generation of objective concepts, we may refer to 
mathematical thinking which constructs and creates its own 
objects. 

Thought has thus in Hegel a wide and a narrow significance. 
In the wide sense every act of consciousness, even perception or 
feeling, is a thought. If it were otherwise, if there were an 
absolute distinction, for instance, between perception and thought, 
the perceived content would be incapable of being rendered in 
terms of thought. In the narrow sense thought is one among other 
intellectual activities, such as perception, feeling and volition, but 
at the same time it is the highest of these, in which all others 
culminate and attain their end and truth. 

If we start with the ordinary fact of consciousness, we find 
that relation to an object is involved in the phenomenon of 
knowledge. Knowledge distinguishes itself from the object, and 
with this distinction the object becomes a thing in itself and 
knowledge something which is there for the object, in relation to 
which knowledge gets its truth. If however we are to judge of 
the truth of our knowledge we cannot compare our knowledge with 
the object in itself, but only with the object as it is for us. That 
is, Aye -can only compare our knowledge with our knowledge. 
Doubt in the truth of our knowledge is not occasioned by any 
known incongruence between our knowledge and the object in 
itself, but by some inner ground, some felt inadequacy of our 
knowledge, some inner contradiction. This contradiction drives 
knowledge forward through the series of its various successive and 
more and more adequate formulations. Looked at from the 
succeeding and higher stage, the preceding and lower stage 
appears to give only an imperfect, false or merely subjective 
picture of the object, contrasted with which the knowledge now 
attained appears to represent the object in its true form. In the 
last stage of knowledge in which contradiction finally disappears 
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and the movement of knowledge comes to its end, the object in 
itself or the absolute coincides with absolute knowledge. For the 
distinction between the object in itself, and the mere subjective 
knowledge of it, which is possible and significant only when we 
look back from a higher standpoint, disappears altogether when 
we have reached the highest stage. 

At the lowest stage of knowledge, there is yet no distinction 
between knowledge and its object and so there is no distinction 
between the knoy^rledge of the object and a deceptive appearance 
of the same. Knowledge and object appear as one. This is the 
stage of sense-awareness or mere sensation, in which the data of 
outer and inner perception appear in their simple givenness. In 
this primitive immediate consciousness, in which error has no 
meaning, there is coincidence between content and consciousness, 
the sensed object and the sensing self. However in this immediate 
givenness of the content there is an inner dialectic or contradiction 
which does not allow us to remain at this stage. When we care- 
fully consider the matter, we find that the knowledge of the given 
content consists in a look or a mere ‘pointing', which fixes the 
given object, as a ‘this’ or a ‘here and now’. But the ‘this’ at the 
very next moment becomes a ‘that’ and the ‘now’ becomes a ‘then’. 
As soon as I go to cognise the content of immediate perception as 
such, it is no longer a content of immediate perception, and in 
place of the concrete manifold, which the given appeared to be, 
I am left with a very abstract and empty concept, the concept of 
‘this’. Every other and more concrete determination of tlie given 
would appear to be false, as it would no longer be knowledge of 
the given, but would have for its object something else. 

We seek a fixed self-identical object in the given, in the 
passing here and now, which is at the time different from it. This 
object we call a thing and its multiple appearances its qualities. 
But this consciousness referring to a thing is no longer the 
immediate consciousness. In place of the immediately given, 
we have a ‘thing’ and in place cf giveimess or immediate aware- 
ness, we have perception. The standing self-identical thing has 
taken the place of an ever-changing this, and to this thing the 
passing contents are referred as to a supporting and unifying 
medium. From the standpouit of perception, the firm, persisting 
identical thing is the truth or reality, the passing, changing, 
unfixable and indeterminate content of sense mere vmreal 
appearance. In observing and describing the persistent characters, 
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we seek to grasp the real thing which persists and remains identi- 
cal with itself. Observational description is the form which 
knowledge assumes when the standpoint of perception is deve- 
loped. We attempt to fix upon the real being of the thing and 
separate it from what unessentially belongs to it. But obser- 
vational description fails to attain its end and is itself cancelled. 
We fail to find anything in the thing that remains identical with 
itself. The thing conceived as persistent and self-identical turns 
out to be for our knowledge an empty thing in itself. In fact 
the self-identical thing is no more than a mei^e appearance and 
its supposedly self-identical qualities are found to be themselves 
changing and dependent on various factors. Just as, earlier, the 
immediate given content turned out to be a subjective appearance, 
the qualities of the thing now appear merely as so many reflexes 
in our subjective consciousness of the thing. It is only for the 
eye that the thing is white, for the palate sweet, for the touch 
hard, etc. 

The inner contradiction, to which we are thus led by per- 
ception, its attempt to discover the true reality in its object, is 
resolved in the concept of law and energy. There are no self- 
identical things or qualities. What remains identical with itself is 
the unchanging law of change. The standing realm of law, in a 
sense beyond the perceptual world, but nevertheless present in it, 
is the true reality, the inner esseiice, and the perceived world its 
extern^ appearance. The concept of law first brings to us the 
concept of force or energy residing in things, but it is very soon 
found out that the persisting thing or, what is the same thing, 
the relatively permanent sum of qualities corresponding to the 
thing, is the product of the pure law which is devoid of sensible 
being. Concepts of law and force are concepts of the under- 
standing and not of perception. They are not seen but are merely 
understood. Knowledge of reality thus passes from sensible 
perception to ratiocinative thought which supports itself on 
experience, formulates its law on the basis of experience and 
again explains experience by means of the law. 

Contradiction reappears at the stage of ratiocinative thought. 
The attempt to grasp the truth in the concept of the persistent law 
leads at first to the formulation of a plurality of empirical laws 
and these are then sought to be reduced to as few a number as 
possible, and ultimately to one fundamental law. Truth for the 
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understanding, the essence of things, is contained in one such 
self-identical law which holds good universally. 

As we rise to liigher and higher laws, we get more and more 
abstract concepts, ultimately we are ieit witn noining but the 
universal concept ot law as such, which expresses itself in all 
particular laws. But this abstract universal, tne mere concept of 
law as such, corresponds to the empiy ‘tins' and the ‘thing in 
itself of the earner stages ana we have to oppose to it its concrete 
filling or content apd regard it as its appearance. 

At this stage contradiction is resolved when raiiocinative 
thought passes over into conceptual thought and the uncierstancting 
gives place to speculative reason. Ihe transition is made possible 
in this way. JLaw itself is not thiiiKaoie without an other which 
It relates. Law thus posits a disiinccion winch remains one with 
itself, an identical relation, in wiiicn really uie meamng of law 
consists. Law contains within itsoii a distinction which is 
transcended in tiie unity ot tiie law, a division winch thus shows 
itselt to be merely apparent. When the law in its essential nature 
is thought out to the end, it turns out to be a concrete universal, 
a true munile which does not stand ouiside the unite particulars, 
but takes them up in its own being, Inmiing and determining them 
by one another, and at tne same time reconciling their mutual 
opposition in its higaer unity and (iius maKing iJiem contributory 
to its own ricn content, due object oi kiiowiedge, truth or reality 
is no longer the abstract general law, but tiic iniujite in this sense, 
the sell-developing and seii-maiii taming wnolc of creative proces- 
ses. In speculative thought, tut} universal concept becomes the 
fully concrete idea, the closed tnougnl-syslem which comprehends 
and contains within itselt all the richness of all actual objects. 
At this stage the separation between knowledge and truth or 
knowledge and object is completely overcome. It is only for 
knowledge of a lower stage that the object is some being in itself, 
not wholly taken up and absorbed in knowledge. This complete 
coincidence of knowledge and object characterises speculative 
thought as the highest stage of knowledge. Knowledge being 
completely identified with its object, at this stage it can no longer 
appear as illusory or subjective from a higher stage. Indeed no 
higher stage is possible. 

I cannot pretend that what I have said in the above summary 
of Hegels view is all very clear to me. There is no doubt hdwev^ 
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that philosophic thought, as Hegel takes it, is very different from 
thought as it is ordinarily understood by common sense, science 
or logic or even by Kant. Thought is ordinax'ily taken to be quite 
formal, and dependent for its matter on another source of 
knowledge, viz. sense. Hegel makes thought self-subsistent and for 
him the distinction of matter and form is a distinction within 
thought itself, between a lower and a higher stage. Thought is 
thus both intuitive and discursive. Its content arises from within 
itself and is not a gift from any alien source. This represents the 
main idealistic position according to which the'bbject of knowledge 
is a function of knowledge itself. 

I can well understand that when I think truly, my thought 
is impersonal and not merely subjective; and if the ultimate 
reality is self or spirit, any adequate thought or . category may be 
regarded as the self-definition of the spirit.^feut even so, the 
position is not without many serious difficulties and it is not my 
design to discuss them in the present paper. I may however refer 
to two or three points which appear very perplexing. 

(i) If the matter of thought is thought itself at an earlier 
stage, then how does thought begin at all It seems that thought 
has no matter to begin with; and if it can be without matter, why 
should it not remain so forever? 

It may be said that there is no beginning or ending for 
thought. Thought, being one with reality, is always there. But 
what kind of thought is it that is one with reality and always 
there? It must be perfect and highest thought. What then about 
thought in the lower stages? In the highest thought, can there be 
any room for the lower stages It is no use telling me that the 
thoughts of the lower stages are retained in their truth in the 
highest stage, because ©uy thought in its truth, or as corrected, 
would not be thought of a lower stage. These stages then are 
mere subjective appearances. But reality being thought, which is 
objective, we can find no basis and no explanation for these 
subjective appearances. 

(ii) What moves thought in its forward movement is sup- 
posed to be some inner contradiction. But can there be any 
contradiction in reality. If not, then there is no ground in reality 
for the supposed movement of thought. Contradiction is found 
itt false thinking and is a mark of irrationality. If the real is 
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completely rational, how can there ever arise any contradiction? 
If thought has a tendency to produce contradictions how can we 
credit it with the opposite tendency to overcome them? We seem 
unable to pi'ovide for contradiction either in thought or in reality, 
and so we can discover no possible ground for any movement in 
pure thought. 

(iii) Lastly, can we really understand the self-developing and 
self-maintaining whole of a creative process? If it develops how 
does it remain identical with itself; and if it is in process how is 
it a whole which must be completed thing? All these difficulties 
may be supposed to be due to our sticking to the standpoint of 
the understanding. But do we resolve these difficulties or merely 
confirm them, by referring them to the standpoint of the under- 
standing? If the standpoint is real, the difficulties also stand 
there. If the standpoint is not valid, how is it even allowed within 
reality which is wholly rational?* 


*In the preparation of this paper, the writer has been specially indebted 
to von Aster’s Geschichte der Neueren Erkenntnis-theorie. 



What is Living and What is Dead in HegeFs 
Philosophy of History 

By 

S, Vahiduddin, Ph.D., 

Osmania University 

The critical investigations of Kant had sedulously shown that 
a finite mind is necessarily subject to limitations which are 
immanent in its very nature. The speculative spirit of Hegel 
believed in all seriousness to have broken through the confines 
of human intelligence by a movement of thought which sustains 
itself on its own contradictions. No doubt he must be given credit 
for having successfully asserted the rights of thought. Thought 
is not confined to the fetters of an analytic and discursive under- 
standing but is the life of the real itself. Hegel knew that feelings 
have no philosophical worth unless they refer to something beyond 
themselves. But the dialectical movement has worked with a 
terrible nemesis on Hegal’s own system. It has once again brought 
home a truth which is all but ignored that in every great system 
of thought there is something living and abiding and something 
that is exposed to the changing fortunes of time. This is 
tantamount to .saying that though truth qua truth has supra- 
temporal validity, it is often mixed up with elements of momentary 
import. All the pragmatic prejudices of our century notwith- 
standing, who can gainsay that truth is life? The life, as we 
empirically experience it, is itself not the pure life but is given 
to destruction. Death is always lurking in it. But life in its 
ideal significance is perennial and undying. Though fully believing 
then in the eternal character of Truth and in the absolute values 
subsisting over and above the relativity of history and change, we 
can still with justification try to disengage the living from the 
dead in any system of speculation. 

What is then living and what is dead in Hegel’s Philosophy of 
History? No justice can be done to the stupendous work of Hegel 
save in relation to the work of his Great predecessor Immanuel 
Kant. An adequate appreciation of history was not given to this 
Philosopher of apriori thought. He was a philosopher of stereo- 
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typed categories and had hardly any sense for the flux of life. 
The antinomy of duty and love which was later resolved by 
Schiller in the conception of a beautiful character remained always 
unreconciled in his thought. The formal element of his ethics 
could not by its nature do justice to world-history whose portals 
are ever closed to those who cannot reckon with super-individual 
values and universal forces. It was in Herder that philosophical 
consciousness fully awakened to its own historical mission. But 
only in Hegel was it possible for it to do away with all the 
bias of a naturalistic outlook. History was to Hegel, in the words 
of R. Eucken, a logic and a dialectic on a cosmic scale. He rightly 
saw that the philosophy of history cannot bind itself to the cate- 
gory of change. A great panorama of nations and states passes 
by. Nations leave and quit their hegemony, centres of culture 
shift and change and the vicissitudes of national fortune greet our 
eye at every step. They awaken melancholy. “Who could stand 
in the ruins of Carthage, Palmyra, Persopolis, Rome without being 
led to contemplation on the evanescence of empires and men, with- 
out dis-interested melancholy on the fall of the brilliance and 
culture of human life”. Hegel was further justified in his historical 
teleology. It was not after all in vain that the nations told their 
story for a while and passed away; they had to subserve some 
purpose. What was wrong in Hegel’s contention was the pre- 
supposition that a general evolution following in time necessarily 
realises values which were lacking in the preceding culture. Thus 
from this stand-point the civilizations of India and China, Peru 
and Egypt are simply passing moments for the Greek world: the 
spirit rests immature. It could only reach its maturity in that 
consciousness of freedom which was characteristic of the Germanic 
World. Even the Greek, Hegel thought, could not elevate himself 
above the beautiful, the unity of the natural and the ideal; he 
could not attain truth, the ideal in its ideality. * Hegel, thanks 
to his philosophical and national prejudices, could not see that 
civilizations and cultures, irrespective of their place in the 
temporal series, have realised super-temporal value in their own 
way. They have a cultural style of their own and their civilization 
has also something unique and irreplaceable in character. Every 
culture had a grandeur and glory of its own, a scale of values 
which it alone could realise. Moreover to think that it was in 
Greece alone that man became fully conscious of himself is to 
ignore those mystical and speculative traditions of the East where 
the consciousness of oneself ultimately merges in the consciousness 
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of one’s own divine essence. Even Socrates who called upon man 
to know himself did not go much beyond psychological absorption. 
Borrowing the language of Hegel, we can say that even in Greece 
the spirit could not become in and for itself, could not move further 
than psychological realization. 

But Hegel has not ignored the psychological laws that obtain 
in effecting the ruin of a civilization. A nation achieves greatness 
by its own incentive and initiative, by hard struggle and toil. But 
slowly nations lose the impetus and the urge, and the habit of 
life sets in. Habit, the memory and routine of life is pernicious, 
rather fatal in the long run. Once habits are completely formed 
no trace of the initiative remains, the springs of life and vitality 
dry out. The spirit of a nation dies and on its ruins another 
flourishes. Look at Nature. ‘^The tree grows and blo.ssoms forth 
in leaves, flowers, bears fruits and begins always anew. The one 
yeai old plant does not outlive its fruits. The tree survives the 
fruits for decades but it dies however. The renewal of life in 
Nature is only the repetition of one and the same; it is the 
monotonous history with the same cycle. Under the Sun happens 
nothing new but with the Sun of the spirit it is different”. The 
principle of spirit is development and progress. It does not lose 
but gain in the never-ending process of lives and deaths. Every 
death is a stepping stone to a life more exuberant. 

Notwithstanding the rationalistic attitude of Hegel which 
expresses itself in every page, he is not blind to the working of 
irrational forces in the world-hislory. Reason and passions are 
the warp and woof of the woidd-history. Even passions, the so- 
called irrational forces of psychic life are not so negligible as they 
might look, — they are the active forces which bring into realiza- 
tion the universal. Apart from their subjectivity, passions can 
also become the driving forces of deeds having a universal 
character. Taken in this sense nothing great has been brought 
about in the world without the working of passions. The harmony 
of universal ends with the particular interests of passions is the 
hall-mark of the state reaching the flower of its life. 

Nor has the great truth escaped Hegel, that history is led by 
super-individual values. The Reason working in and through 
history exploits the nations for its own ends. It is the trick (List) 
of the Reason that it lets the nations bleed and die in its own 
interest. The spirit is in itself what it is, it unfolds itself in time 
and comes to the consciousness of its own essence. The 
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dialectic of liistoi'y shows itself in the transition of the imperfect 
to the perfect, i.e., of an imperfect which has ah'eady the perfect 
in it as a tendency and urge. The opposition of tlie perfect against 
itself constitutes the dynamic of spiritual life. But here the same 
error mars the philosophy of Hegel, namely, that a culture 
following in time is a transition from the imperfect to the perfect. 
It is dihicuit to see in history any such progress, rather history 
shows infinite varieties of values imbedded and realised in cultures 
with a mission of their own and with unique and irreplaceable 
worth. They reflect the Divine from their own standpoint and 
theii standpoint is the last word in history. Though Hegel assigns 
to the universal all the significance in history he could not totally 
ignore the working of the individual. The idea has to reveal itself 
in existential and substantial forms; the universal can incorporate 
itseh in the world-history within the category of process. Recently 
the late Max Schcier and N. ifariniaiin nave made much of the 
fact that the higiier categories oi values are wanting in power 
and need that energy from lower spheres of value and being to 
make themselves felt in life and history. The universal ends must 
embody themselves in historical individuals. Unlike Kant's con- 
ception of genius as an inborn taient whicii works as nature and 
is essential both for the appreciation and creation of art, the 
Hegelian heroes are the deiuomac personalities who have the right 
on their side. But it is just in keopmg with the spirit of Hegel’s 
thought to consider the inarvidual divorced from the particular 
interests of its empirical life and subservient to the aims and 
interests of the concrete universal. 

• 

It is painful to note that in modern times just this metaphysical 
character which makes for the greatness of Hegel has beeii 
neglected. Nicolai Hariinann who hails Hegel as the discoverer 
of objective spirit tries to purge his thought of its association 
with historical finality. The fate oi the nations knows no 
transcendental guidance but is given to chance, tlie play of 
unknown factors. Over and above individual consciousness no 
other consciousness is known to Hartmann. Hence the objective 
spirit, the spirit without consciousness, the spirit in itself, is not 
an aggregate of individuals but something above them. The 
autonomy of the objective spirit, is all that Hartmann is prepared 
to accept as the abiding essence of Hegel’s thought. Our differences 
With Hegel and Hartmann are equally profound. The great error 
of Hegel lies in the fact that he thinks that history is moving 
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for the realisation of a definite purpose, the idea of freedom and 
all the movement of history is unintelligible without it. The error 
of Hartmann lies in the fact that no consciousness beyond the 
individual and the finite is recognised by him. We are given to 
the conviction that the spirit as such can only be a subject and 
can never be an object, that the so-called objective spirit belongs 
to a totally different ontological status, that historical teleology, 
though the indispensable pre-supposition of the philosophy of 
history is only a limiting concept and cannot be rationally worked 
out to its last consequence. History is not moving towards one 
far off divine event, towai-ds a predetermined goal, but rather the 
historical process is revealing itself in a multi-dimensional world 
of values. The ‘in — itself’ of history, the ultimate understanding 
of the motives playing in the processes of the world-history is not 
given to us. Faced with the mighty movements of history we can 
only stand with a religious sense of awe. To awaken to a sense 
of rationality in history and freely acknowledge the irrational in 
it, is the point of view which associates us with Hegel and leads 
us beyond him. 



Is Bergson a Monist ? 


By 

Rev. E. Gathier, S. J. 

Since the publication of “The Creative Evolution” in 1907, 
Bergson has been enlisted by many philosophers among the tenants 
of a Pantheistic evolution, “Dynamical Monism”, or as Jankelevitch 
puts it, “Bergsonism appears to us like a monism of substance and 
a dualism of tendencies”.^ 

We must admit that texts could be quoted which might seem 
to bear this interpretation. Such is tor msiaiice the celebrated 
passage about tire laea ol the genesis ol matter. "1 simply express 
a probable similitude when 1 speaic ol a centre irom wnich worlds 
shoot out like rockets in a lu’eworks display, provided however that 
I do not present this centre as a tiling bujL as a continuity of shoot- 
ing out; God, thus delined, has nothing already made. He’ is 
unceasmg life, action, Ireedom”.^ And again; “The Absolute thus 
revealed is very near us, and in a certain measure in us. It is of 
psychological, and not of mathematical or logical essence. It lives 
with us. Like us, but in certain aspects inlinitely more con- 
centrated and more gathered up in itself, it endures.”*^ 

And as regards creation he affirms “Everything is obscui’e in 
the idea of creation, if we think of things which are created and 
a thing which creates. Things and states are only views, taken 
by our mind, of becoming. There are no things, there are only 
actions”.'* 

We understand easily how Sir Radhakrishnan has been able 
to characterize the main tendency of Bergson’s philosophy as 
“Monistic”. “For there is a universal principle, spiritual in nature, 
in •which all existence is gathered, an initial psychical movement 


1. Jankelevitch “le Bergsonism’e* p. 244 

2. Creative Evolution (English Translation by Arthui* Mitchell), Iflll, 
p. 262. 

3. C. E. 315. 

4. C. E. 2i6L 
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which is responsible for the whole of evolution. Creative evolution 
may be literally compared to the spreading of different branches 
of a single root. The ‘elan vital’ goes on spreading out new 
branches. . .Matter, life, consciousness are such branches”.^ 

But with his usual acuteness, Sir Radhakrishnan has shown 
the difficulties of Bergson’s position, interpreted from a monistic 
point of view. “If to save his monism Bergson makes matter 
unreal, he cannot account for the evolution of the world. If to 
account for the drama of the universe he , makes matter an 
independent existence, then his monism is affected. If dualism, 
God is opposed to matter like life to darkness. Pie is a suffering 
deity. God is the author of life and matter. Bergson’s logic 
requires him to make it an impersonal principle from which both 
matter and life spring’ ® . . . “The God of Bergson is not only 
immanent in nature, but completely identical with it”."^ 

But is the Monistic interpretation the only explanation? The 
difficulties to which it gives rise make us suspect that it is not the 
real key to the understanding of Bergson’s theory. 

f 

This impression is reinforced when we see Bergson himself 
affirming, “The present essay does not aim at resolving at once 
the greatest problems. It simply desires to define the method, 
and to permit a glimpse of some essential points of the possibility 
of its application”. If so, we are perhaps asking too much of 
Creative Evolution, which is a Cosmology, when we look to it for 
a solution of the essential problems of Theodicy. All the same we 
may gather already some affirmations about God: “He is freedom, 
unceasing life. Life as a whole, from the initial impulsion that 
thrust it into the world, will appear as a wave which rises, and 
which is opposed to the descending movement of matter”.* So life 
is the result of an impulsion; then it must be distinct from it, 
as an effect from its cause. 

Bergson thought it necessary to answer the charges levelled 
against him, in two letters which have generally not been trans- 
lated fully into English. In the first one he affirmed: “I speak 


h. Iteign of Religion in Contemporary Rhilosophy, p. 150. 
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of God as the source from which spring by turn, and by an effect 
of His freedom the currents or ‘the elans’ of whidh each one will 
become a world. God remains distinct, and it is nof of himself 
that it can be said that “oftener he turns short, or he is at the 
mercy of materiality, which he has been obliged to give to him- 
self”. The argumentation by which I establish the impossibility 
of the Idea of Nothing, is not at all directed against the existence 
of a cause transcending the world ... I have explained on pages 
209, 301, and 323 that it is directed against the Spinozist concept 
of being. It ends ‘in affirming that something has ever existed. 
About the nature of this something it brings, it is true, no positive 
conclusion, but it has never said in any way that what has always 
existed is the world itself. The rest of the book says the contrary”.® 

And in a second letter he said: “I have nothing to add for the 
«me being, because the philosophical method, as I understand it, 
IS absolutely moulded on experience (interior and exterior), and 
does not allow me to go further than the empirical conclusion 
upon which it is founded. . .the considerations of Creative Evolu- 
tion present creation as a fact. From all this we derive the Idea 
of a God creator, free and generating at once matter and life, whose 
creative effort is continued in a vital direction, by the evolution 
of species and the construction of human personalities. From all 
that, springs consequently the refutation of Monism and Pantheism 
in general”.!® We see a similar affirmation in Louis Levine’s inter- 
view in N.Y. February 22, 1941 (quoted by Sir S. Radhakrishnan) 

the source of life is undoubtedly spiritual. Is it personal? 

Probably. Of course, personal in a different way, without all the 
accidental traits which, in our minds, form parts of personality, 
and which arc bound up by the existence of a body. But personal 
in a larger sense of the term, a spiritual unity expressing itself in 
the creative process of evolution”. Except for the word ‘probably’ 
such a statement could be accepted by theists. 'They have never 
dreamt of limitation as the essence of the divine person. A free 
centre of activity and love is what is essential in a person. 

In his second letter Bergson affirmed that “to say more on that 
subject of God, one should touch problems of another kind, moral 
problems. I am not sure to publish anything on that subject, I 
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shall do it only if I reach results which seem to me as 
‘demonstrable’ or monstrable as those of my other works’’.*^ 

Even after these clear affirmations, which do not leave any 
doubt about the intimate conviction of the author, all shadows 
have not disappeared. What is the distinction between God and 
the vital elan? Is it a distinction of nature, or only the one between 
the source from which the river springs and the river ? 

“The two sources of Morality and Religion” will give us a 
more adequate answer. We have not to see thore a re-statement 
of the position taken in Creative Evolution. He himself has said 
it. “No doubt we are here going beyond the conclusions we 
reached in Creative Evolution. We wanted to keep as close as 
po.ssible to facts. We stated nothing that could not be confirmed 
by the tests of biology. In fact the conclusions we have just set 
out, complete naturally though not necessarily those of our former 
work”.^2 In what does this progress consist? In affirming the 
existence of a God creator, who is love. 

The method by which he comes to that conclusion will be taken 
from the experience of the Mystics. “Mysticism ought to furnish 
the means to treat experimentally the problem of the existence 
and of the nature of God”. For Bergson there is no means to 
start the inquiry in any other way, “because an object is real in 
so far as it can be given in an existence real or possible”.^^ 
account of this anti-intellectualism the reasoning which reaches the 
God of the philosophers does not reach the real God of whom the 
rest of mankind is thinking”. 

“The mystical experience comes to correct all the conceptual 
mistakes of the philosophers. In our eyes, the ultimate end of 
mysticism is the e.stablishment of a contact, consequently a partial 
coincidence, with the creative effort of which life is the manifesta- 
tion. This effort is of God, that is if not God himself”.^* There we 
find again a distinction between the creative effort, the cause — 
and the manifestation, the effect: life. “The great mystic is to 
be conceived as an individual who is capable of transcending the 
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limitations imposed on the species by its material nature, and 
continues ^nd extends the divine action. To the objection that the 
experiences of the great mystics are individual and personal, he 
replies, that “it is by no means certain that a scientific experiment, 
or more generally an observation recorded by science can always 
be repeated and verified”.’-'’ 

There is also the fact “that mystics generally agree among 
themselves. This is striking in the case of Christian mystics. To 
reach the ultimate union with God they go through a series of 
states. These may vary from mystic to mystic, but there is a 
strong resemblance between them”.’® Then “probabilities may 
accumulate and the sum total be practically equivalent to 
certainty”.” 

“However the mystical experience alone could not convince 
altogether the philosopher, if he had not another way to come to 
know that man can enter into contact with the principle of life”.’* 
!”ktt this proof has been given; there is the possibility of intuition. 
We must not be astonished if we first reach probabilities.’* 
“Probabilities may* accumulate, and the sum-total be practically 
equivalent to certainty. We have alluded elsewhere to those lines 
of facts, each one but indicating the direction of truth, because it 
does not go far enough; truth itself will be reached if two of them 
can be prolonged to the point whore they intersect”.^® That God 
exists is a fact which is reached in the mystical exp>erience. 

But what is the nature of God? Is he a neutral principle from 
which the world necessarily flows? — No, “God is love, is a person”. 
Such is the gist of Bergson’s affirmation. “The mystic does not 
care about the atributes that reason thinks it discovers in God. 
He affirms one thing, which contains everything; God is love and 
the object of love. What he does state clearly is that divine love 
is not a thing of God, it is God Himself”.^’ But love supposes 
intelligence, supposes that the one who loves is a person; Bergson 
affirms the truth. “It is upon this point that the philosopher must 
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fasten who holds God to be a person, and yet wishes to avoid 
anything like a gross assimilation to man”. 

God and Creation. — Creation, and consequently distinction of 
God and creatures is affirmed. “Granted the o.Kistence of a creative 
energy which is love, and which desires to produce for itself beings 
worthy to be loved, it might indeed sow space with worlds, whose 
materiality, as the opposite of divine spirituality, would simply 
express the distinction between being created and creating, and the 
indivisible emotion from which they sprang. 

Beings have been called into existence who were destined to 
love and to be loved, since creative energy is to be defined as 
love. Distinct from God who is this energy itself, they could only 
spring into being in a universe 22 

No Real Identification with God . — The English edition speaks 
of the ultimate identification with God, in which mystics go 
through a series of states. One might question the rendering of 
the words: “La defication definitive”. They present another 
possible meaning, that of union through grace, where creatures and 
God keep their own personalities.^^ 

But since “grace” has not to enter the frame of Bergson’s 
experience, we are obliged to consult other texts which will make 
clear the thought of the author, and where the distinction of the 
mystic even in the act of the mystical union is affirmed. 

“There comes a boundle.ss joy... God is there, and the soul 
is in God.”24 

To be in God is a distinct state from being God. The distinc- 
tion is clearer when we read that “though the soul becomes, in 
thought and feelings, absorbed in God, something of it remains 
outside. This something is the will.^^ Since in this text the mystic 
has not yet reached the final consummation, let us turn to a text 
which speaks of it. And in the supreme state “the mystic soul 
yearns to become God’s instrument. Now it is God who is acting 
through the soul and in the soul. The union is total, therefore 
final”. 


22. M.R. p. 220. 
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“Yet effort remains indispensable, endurance and perseverance 
likewise. . .But they come of themselves, they develop of their 
own accord, in a soul acting and acted upon, whose liberty 
coincides with the divine activity. They represent a vast expendi- 
ture of energy, but this energy, is supplied as it is required, for 
the superabundance of vitality which it demands flows from a 
spring which is the very source of life. .. .Nothing remains to 
distinguish such a man, the mystic, from the men about him. He 
alone realizes the change which has raised him to the rank of 
adjutores Dei, pdlients in respect to God, agents in respect to 
men” .2® 

“How could he be aught but humble, when there has been 
manifested to him, in mute colloquy, alone with Him who is Alone, 
through an emotion in which his whole soul seemed to melt away, 
what we may call the divine humility?”^^ For the love which 
consumes him is no longer simply the love of a man for God, it 
is the love of God for all men. Through God, in the strength of 
God, he loves all mankind with a divine love”.^® This final stage 
corresponds to the first. All along we find that if there has been 
moral union, intimate penetration of the will and intelligence of 
man by the action of God, there has never been an identification 
of nature. Both of them have kept their ontological reality, the 
iron has been penetrated by the fu'e, the light has passed through 
the crystal, one has not been di.ssoived into the other. “The soul 
would be content to feel itself pervaded, though retaining ITS 
OWN PERSONALITY, by being immensely mightier than itself, 
just as iron is pervaded by the fire which makes it glow”. 

The similitude taken from the instrument also shows this 
distinction; the instrument is distinct from the person using it, 
although it receives from him an impulse which makes it co«*perate 
in producing effects which are beyond its ken, if left to itself. The 
chisel which cuts the marble under the hand of a Michael Angelo 
and helped to the creation of the Moses, received an impulse which 
made it so to say intelligent, and elevated it to the plan of 
intellectual realization. Entitatively it remained distinct in the 
making of the master-piece; each one (sculptor and tool) had its 


26. M.R. Pp. 198-199. 

27. M.R, p. 199. 

38. M.R. p. 181. 
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own activity; the sculptor, the principal cause, the instrument, the 
chisel, both co-operated in a work, but the principal cause 
sustained its superiority and distinction even when it moved the 
instrument. 

We do not insist on the fact that for Bergson Christian Mystics 
are the complete realization of Mysticism. His method of taking 
them independently from the theological context would not lead 
us to any certain conclusion about the distinction of the mystic 
and God. But one may question the legitimacy* of this dichotomy 
which considers the affirmations of the mystics without any 
reference to their intellectual back-ground — this intellectual and 
dogmatic back-ground has prepared and sustained the mystical 
experience. If, as we ought, we take into consideration the 
context of the lives of the Christian mystics we shall see that the 
most authentic representatives, a St. John of the Cross, a St. 
Teresa of Avila had their whole life impregnated, with the ideas 
of creating, of absolute ontological separation between creature and 
Creator. 

Other flaws can be pointed out in Bergson’s reasoning. Some 
expressions like “partial coincidence”, if the stress is put on 
coincidence, divine humanity, “machine to make gods”, seem at 
fli’st sight startling; but the texts in which Bergson has exposed 
ex-professo his theory allows us to affirm that he was not the dupe 
of his own words. He knew too well the difference between the 
idea and its expression: namely even when he likens creation to 
a literary composition or to the creation of a symphony. There, 
as often in Bergson, the images are notations, suggestions which 
have to lead his reader to the intuition of truth. They remind 
one of Plato’s Myths, which were used to make people suspect 
what clear concepts could not clearly convey. We may regret, 
without exaggerating it, the anti-intellectualism of Bergson; but 
we have to take it into account when reading his text. One proof 
more can be given. Rev. Fr. P. Gorce O. P. in the Review 
‘Sophia’, Rome 1935 gave what he thought represented the chief 
tenets of Bergson. They were As follows ; God is not a phantom 
of the human mind, but an all powerful creator. Each human 
creature is free and capable of morality. 

Bergson replied on the 16th August, 1935. “You have put in 
bold relief with great force the significance of my works. . . .As 
to the question between realism and idealism, if it is necessary 
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to choose between those two ‘isms’, I shall not hesitate a single 
moment; it is to realism, and to the most radical realism, that 1 
attach the totality of my views. I have never been able to con- 
sider knowledge as a construction”. 

And he adds: “My approbation of your study is complete”. 
And this study had placed as one of the cardinal points, creation. 

In these few pages we have let Bergson speak for himself, 
because it seems to us that the texts quoted show that little doubt 
can be entertained about the thought of this great philosopher, 
who has summed up his ideas about God in “God is love”, and so 
a person. 



Intellect and Intuition 


By 

C, V. Srinivasa Murthy, M.A., 

Maharaja's College, Mysore University 

The concepts of intellect and intuition have been discussed 
threadbare in past philosophical and religious literature. But in 
the fog and mist of controversy their true import is not as yet 
realized. Whether one assigns the post of honour to intellect or 
to intuition as the final arbiter of truth appears to depend on 
temperamental differences. Those who are highly emotional, of the 
artistic and the religious way of life, swear by intuition, while those 
who are imbued with the cognitive spirit of cold logic are unwilling 
to give even a patient hearing to things beyond logic. Further, 
the question of method in philosophy has engaged the attention 
of Philosophers of all ages. Curiosity, the basis of our intellectual 
framework is regarded as the parent of all philosophy in Europe, 
while in ancient India Philosophy took its birth in the attempt of 
man to escape from the perils of life by a realisation of the ulti- 
mate reality which is described as intuitive experience. Descartes 
and Locke, Kant and Hegel, and the contemporary philosophers of 
the West have been predominantly intellectual. It is only Bergson 
in France that opened the eyes of Western thinkers to the limita- 
tions of the method of reason and pointed to the need for supple- 
menting reason by intuition. In this essay it is proposed to throw 
some light on the concepts of intellect and intuition and estimate 
their value in leading us to the heart of Reality. 

The necessity of correct definition of concepts is easily brought 
home to us; but correct definition is by no means easy. Words 
are proverbially ambiguous. They more often conceal thought 
than reveal it. The same words are used but different thoughts 
are meant and further investigation reveals them to refer to 
totally different experiences. No wonder that philosophical think- 
ing is in chaos. The fate of the problem of intellect and intuition 
k no better. There are a good many definitions of intellect as of 
intuition and more views as to their relationship. We are lost in 
the maze of definitions and views. One would like to step aside 
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and try to be clear of the maze by attempting to understand the 
concepts in the light of one’s own thinking and experience. 

The term intellect is described as a “Faculty of knowing and 
rea.soning”.! But this is vague and highly misleading. It suggests 
the old faculty psychology. The term ‘Knowing’ is so comprehen- 
sive tliat it includes the process of perception and intuition. The 
method of intellect is the method of ‘reasoning’. But what exactly 
do we mean by reasoning is just the problem. When Hegel 
describes Philosophy as a ‘thinking consideration of things’ he 
means by it a cognitive process, a process of analysis of human 
experience. Science no less than philosophy employs the method 
of reason (or intellect) , for the determination of truth. The cogni- 
tive process involved in the method of science is the same as that 
of philosophy. But the point of view and the goal to be reached 
are entirely different. Science analy.ses aspects of experience and 
the boundaries are marked by the scientist himself. But philosophy 
analyses experience as a whole. It is an intellectual attempt at 
gj'asping the nature of the Real. The method of intellect both in 
science and philosophy is marked by the spirit of disinterestedness, 
persistent inquiry, and involves observation, experiment, investiga- 
tion and argument. The intellectual process is a process of 
analysis and synthesis. 

Tlic term intuition is equally vague. It is regarded as a name 
for the ignorance of the causes at work. It is regarded as a 
mysterious faculty which takes some gifted persons to the highest 
flights of mysticism. It is genei'ally set in opposition to intellect. 
It is none of these. The term intuition implies immediacy or direct 
awareness. But sensuous perception also gives us immediate 
knowledge. Intuition gives us knowledge which is non-sensuous 
(or not purely sensuous) end immediate. The knowledge derived 
by intuition is not confined to any one aspect of the human 
pex’sonality. It is not more perceptual knowledge nor is it merely 
a set of concepts formulated by the intellect. It is the knowledge 
gained by the entire personality. It is of the nature of an insight 
or Darsana. The entire self or Atman miist be in tune with the 
universe. The knowledge gained by intuition gives the possessor 
a feeling of absolute certainty because of its immediacy. 


1. The Concise Oxford Dictionary. 
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It is clear that intellect and intuition are the two processes 
of grasping the nature of reality. What exactly is the role of each 
in the knowing process? In this connection no body can afford 
to neglect the views of Henri Bergson. Bergson, in his work “An 
introduction to Metaphysics” expresses an absolute contrast 
between intellect and intuition. He points out that “Philosophers 
in spite of apparent divergencies, agree in distinguishing two 
profoundly different ways of knowing a thing. The first implies 
that we move round the object; the second that we enter into it. 
The first depends on the point of view at which we are placed and 
on the symbols by which we express ourselves. The second neither 
depends on a point of view nor relies on any symbol. The first 
kind of knowledge may be said to stop at the relative; the second, 
in those cases where it is possible, to attain the absolute”.^ 
Intellect is purely analytical in character, takes only the snap- 
shots of the reality. It cuts the concrete reality — change — into bits 
of matter and the knowledge given by intellect is not real 
knowledge. Intellectual knowledge is only useful ; but not true. 
It is only intuition that can give us a knowledge of the absolute — 
the 'clan, vital’. “By intuition is meant,” says Bergson, “the kind 
of intellectual sympathy by which one places oneself within an 
object in order to coincide with what is unique in it and 
consequently inexpressible.” 

This opposition between intellect and intuition is thoroughly 
unjustifiable. If the knowledge given by intellect is false and 
unreal the entire field of scientific knowledge becomes mere moon- 
shine. But scientific facts have at least as much reality as the 
facts of ethical life or aesthetic enjoyment. An intuition which 
lacks an intellectual foundation is utterly empty and contentless 
even as a spiritual universe without a terra firma is an unreal 
abstraction, Bergson under-estimates the importance of intellect 
in the knowing process. He is wrong in thinking that the intuitive 
processes are absent in scientific knowledge. Many of the greatest 
inventions of science are due to the intuitions of scientists who 
have equipped themselves for their calling by a strenuous process 
of intellectual discipline. The mind of man can never be compart- 
mentalised into the intellectual and the intuitive. Though the 
predominant tendency of Bergson is to oppose intellect to intuition, 


2. fotroduction to Metaphysics, p. 1, 
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he himself recognizes the kinship between the two in another 
connection. “If it (Metaphysics) is a serious occupation of the 
mind, if it is science and not simply an exercise it must transcend 
concepts in order to reach intuition. Certainly, concepts are neces- 
sary to it, for all the other sciences work as a rule with concepts, 
and metaphysics camiot dispense with the other sciences”."'^ 

The Bergsonian emphasis on intuition as the only method of 
reaching philosophic truth finds its analogue in the Vedantic 
doctrine of intuition as expounded by Sankara. According to 
Sankara “Intuition is the final result of the inquiry into Brahman”. 
Saksatkara is a process of knowing distinct from perception or 
inference. Sankara dissociates himself from the view that intellect 
is opposed to intuition. He believes that the Yogin, “whose mind 
is restrained by the practice of yoga sees the self, the highest 
which is wholly spirit and essentially light by means of the puri- 
fied inner organ”,^ while intiution is a mode of knowing distinct 
from intellect there is no opposition between the two. As Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan observes, “For Sankara, it is a fulfilment of it. 
Intiiitive experience is the crown of intellectual knowledge 
Anuhhavavasmiam Brahma jiianam, anubhavariidha eva ca Vidyd- 
phalam. Intuition is not a substitute for /rational knowledge but 
a supplement to it. It is rational thought matured to inspiration”. 
While one can agree whole-heartedly with Sankara that self-disci- 
pline, study, and reflection are the necessary stages in the develop- 
ment of knowledge bj'^ intuition, it is not easy to accept his view 
v/hen he describes the nature of such knowledge. According to 
him intuition is not so much a means of knowing as the ultimate 
result itself. Intuition is the crown of all intellectual activity. It 
is the end and not the starting point. Intuition is the experience 
of the supreme Brahman or the Absolute. It is that state of 
supreme bliss in which the Atman and Brahman cease to be 
different. In the revelatory experience of intuition the Brahman 
stamps its authentic mark of truth on the experiences of the Atman. 
Such an experience is ineffable and non-communicable. The 
intuitive experience is the silent witness to its own truth or 
reality. One is in the midst of mysticism which cannot be proved 
and, as the mystics assert, which needs no proof. Brought to such 


3. Ibid, p. Itr. 

4. Quoted by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Proceedings of the indiaii 
Philbsophical Congress, Mysore Session, 1932, p. xi. 
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a pass philosophical thinking signs its own death warrant. As J.L. 
Stocks rightly observes: “An intuition which claims sacrosanctity 
and declines the test of reason is, as Locke and Mill both protested, 
a moral and social offence, a mere misnomer for blind prejudice 
and crass superstition”.® 

Philosophy can be saved from dogmatic theology and mystic 
silence by viewing intellect and intuition as processes of knowing. 
Both are mental processes leading to certain results. The know- ^ 
ledge gained by intuition may be true or false even as the 
knowledge gained by intellect may be true or false. There can 
be no intuition, however sublime, which can free itself from 
logical criticism. Every intuition must be tested by logic as well 
as by life. Sankara appears to be wrong in thinking that intuition 
is only the last stage or the final result. The process of intuition 
is with us all the time of our knowing life. As Spearman says 
“any lived experience tends to evoke immediately a knowing of 
its characters, and experienccr”,® and the process of knowing is 
intellectual as well as intuitive. H. H. Price in his careful analysis 
of the process of perception points out that the perceptual act has 
a ‘pseudo-intuitive’ character. Further he points out that for him 
‘genuine intuition’ is the result of active thinking. We may 
analyse an act of simple apprehension of a ‘rose’, for instance. The 
object is presented in sensation and the mind perceives the whole 
of the ‘rose’ and not any particular part of it. This ‘totalistic’ or 
synoptic vision may be described as intuition. What the mind has 
grasped as one unit is analysed and dissected. This process of 
analysis is inevitably accompanied by a process of synthesis. ’The 
knowledge that emerges is certainly more concrete and more real 
than the knowledge at the stage of simple apprehension or the first 
intuition of the rose. Suqh an analysis should not lead us to the 
conclusion that intellect and intuition exhibit temporal succession 
in the knowing process. Both may be present simultaneously in 
any act of knowing. There is no reasoning process, which is 
entirely devoid of the intuitive element, nor can there be an 
intuition which is absolutely irrational. What is intuited may be 
reasoned about, and any process of reasoning may yield an 
intuition. Intuition is pervasive of all intellectual processes. It 


5. Indian Philosophical Congress, Mysore Session, 1932, p. 11, 

6. Reason and Intuition, and* other Essays, p. 10. Cf. Perception, by 
Hi. H. Price. 
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may be possible to have the Absolute or Brahman reflected in the 
unity of a self or Atman by a single act of intuition when the mind 
is intellectually alive and equipped with a complete store of facts. 
Even such an intuition must pass through the Fire of Philosophical 
criticism. It is true that philosophical activity which is at the 
stage of mere discursive understanding is engaged in a process of 
severe analysis. But such fractional thinking is futile if it does 
.not pass into an integral experience, an experience which becomes 
the basis for further thinking, and in this fashion the quest of 
reality moves forward till the attempt is crowned with success. In 
the words of Sir S. Radhakrishnan “Intuitive insight, whatever be 
the line, is a whole- view where the mind in its totality strains 
forward to know the truth. The realisation of this undivided 
unitary life from which intellect and emotion, imagination and 
interest arise is the essence of the spiritual life”.'^ 


, 7. An Idealist view of Life, p. 2U. 



Aristotle’s Theory of Causation 


Bv 

Mr. Angelo Moses, M.x\., F.R.A.C., B.P.E. 

Baroda 

Generally speaking, Aristotle was more empirical and realistic 
than Plato, that is to say, he had more respect for the world of 
sense, but he was not blind to other aspects of reality, and actually 
shared some of Plato’s fundamental views. Aristotle agreed with 
Socrates and Plato about the importance of general ideas or con- 
cepts for knowledge. But he declined to accept a world of 
Platonic “Ideas” more or less aloof from the world of sense. He 
regarded ideas as necessary in order to explain or to understand 
the world of experience, and he endeavoured to reconcile ideas 
with percepts, universals with particulars, as jointly constituting 
the world of reality and of knowledge. His attempt was based on 
the notions of “matter” and ‘‘form”, which had hitherto been 
divorced from each other, but which be joined in a new harmony. 
Whereas the early lonians had stressed “matter” only, while the 
Pythagoreans and Plato stressed “form” only, Aristotle maintained 
that they belong to one another, that “form” is immanent in 
“matter”, the universal is immanent in the particular — they may be 
distinguished, but not separated from one another. Plato’s “Idealism” 
was largely the outcome of his pre-occupation with pure geometry 
and its ideal figures. Aristotle’s interests were mainly biological, 
and his .study of the phenomena of growth and development gave 
no encouragement to the conception of immutable “Ideas.” In 
fact by his use of the conceptions “form” and “matter”, Aristotle 
attempted to reconcile the opposite views of those who, like the 
Eleatics, treated changes as ilhision and identified the real with 
the immutable, and those who, like Heraclitus and his followers, 
identified the real with the “flux” of change or process. Aristotle 
tried to do justice to both. He recognised in all ordinary things 
both matter and form, or a comparatively raw stuff and some 
finishing touch which made it a comparatively finished product. 
The nature of the distinction varies in different cases. In the case^ 
of a statue the marble is the matter, the shape imposed on it by 
the sculptor is the form. In the case of a plant or an animal, or 
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a man, the bodily structure is the matter, while a certain function 
or combination of functions (nutrition, sensibility or reason, 
respectively) constitutes the form. In the case of human character 
certain impulses and instincts constitute the matter, wliile the 
way in which they are organised, drilled or “licked into shape” 
constitutes the form. Moreover nothing i.s without some form. 
Even the most elementary kinds of matter recognised in his time 
(fire, air, water, eai'th) were regarded by Aristotle as different 
forms of primary matter resulting from different combinations of 
ultimate qualities (dry, moist, hot, cold). 

Intimately connected with Arsitotle’s doctrine of matter and 
form is his doctrine of the four kinds of cause. If wo are to 
understand certain objects fully, then there are four things we 
must ascertain, namely, (a) their material cause, that is the matter 
or stuff of which they coasist, (b) the formal cause, that is the 
form or law of their constitution or composition, (c) the efficient 
cause, that is the agency through which the matter took on that 
form, and (d) the final cause or the purpose which they serve. 
Aristotle explained that not all these kinds of causes are to be 
found or sought in all things; some things are sufficiently explained 
by reference to the material and efficient causes alone. 

Aristotle reduced these four principles to two viz. Matter and 
Form. He showed that formal cause, efficient cause and final 
cause all meet in the single conception of Form. In the first place 
the formal cause and the final cause are the same, for the formal 
cause is the essence, the concept, the idea of the thing. Now the 
final cause or the end is simply the realization of the idea of . the 
thing in actuality. What the thing aims at is the definite expres- 
sion of its form. It thus aims at its form. Its end, final cause, 
is thus the same as its formal cause. Secondly, the efficient cause 
is the same as the final cause, for the efficient cause is the cause 
of becoming. The final cause is the end of the becoming, it is 
v/hat it becomes. And in Aristotle’s opinion, what causes the 
becoming is just that it aims at the end. The striving of all things 
is towards the end, and exists because of the end. The end is 
thus itself the cause of becoming or motion. That is to say, the 
final cause is the real efficient cause. The end or final cause of 
the acorn is the oak. And it is the oak which is the cause of the 
acorn’s growth, which consists essentially in a movement by which 
the acorn is drawn towards its end, the oak. We see this even 
more clearly in the case of human productions. The efficient 
cause of the statue is the sculptor. It is he that moves the marble, 
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but what moves the sculptor and causes him to act upon the marble 
is the idea of the completed statue in his mind. The idea of the 
end present in the sculptor’s mind is a motive. This is possible 
only in the case of human productions. In Nature there is no 
mind in which the end is conscious of itself, but nevertheless 
Nature moves towards the end and the end is the cause of the 
movement. Thus of the four kinds of causes which Aristotle 
enunciates viz., the material, formal, efficient and final causes, the 
last three melt into a single notion which Aristotle calls the “form” 
of the thing. And this leaves only the material cause unreduced 
to another. So we are left with the single antithesis of , matter 
and form. 

Matter and form are the fundamental categories of Aristotle’s 
philosophy by means of which he seeks to explain the entire 
universe. Matter and form are inseparable. The distinction 
between matter and form is relative. But this relativity has its 
limits. Material objects cannot have less form than the so-called 
four elements. Nor can the forms of ordinary things exceed 
certain levels. A block of granite may assume the form of an 
image of some kind, but it cannot develop into a plant; an acorn 
may eventually aussme the form of an oak-tree but not an animal. 
Such considerations induced Aristotle to assume the fixity of 
species, though this did not prevent him from comparing the rich 
variety of things and noting what a wonderful ascending series, 
or “scale of nature” they constituted. The conception of such a 
“scale of nature”, beginning with the limiting case of formless 
matter and ascending through richer and richer forms to the 
highest forms of life, led him to the conception of an upper limit 
or apex, a being so perfect that he cannot be regarded as matter 
for further development, and so could be conceived as form only. 
This being is God whom (and whom only) Aristotle conceived in 
the manner of an immutable Platonic “Idea”. God, according to 
Aristotle, is not the Creator, for matter and the forms are eternal, 
there being no break in the embodiment of the forms in matter. 
Yet, in some way, all things feel drawn towards God. He is the 
object of the world’s desire, and by His mere presence lures 
objects to higher stages of development. He is the “unmoved 
mover” of the universe, and “it is love (for Him) that makes the 
world go round”. 



The Conception of an Idea — and 
an Ideal World 

By 

Prof. J. K. Sarkar 

Introduction , — The idea stands for, means some physical 
object. The material enters into the mind in the form of ideas. 
When the mind wakes up to the meaning of sensations, it knows 
the object. The mind comes to an awakening in the case of 
understanding the physical world. The mental life contains a long 
succession of ideas uninteri'upted by any sense experience. The 
starting-point of the series of ideas is always sensory experience. 
But the train of ideas, once started, can go on for a long time 
without the help of perceptions or sensory experiences. This shows 
that every idea has a tendency to release itself from physical exis- 
tence. The idea in relation to the world wants to stand out of all 
relation to it. It tends to pass to a new world, e.g., the world of 
generalisation. This new world of independent ideas is purely 
mental in nature, bearing no counterpart whatever in the physical 
world. It is the mental world, the realm of independence or 
autonomy. 

The demand and aspiration of the mind is to pass beyond 
physical existence and to gain more and more in its latent 
autonomy. Its deeper nature comes to a greater and greater 
awakening the more it rises to the level of pure inwardness and 
independence. The idea seems to find its own real nature and live 
in a world of its own, as soon as it becomes pure and free from its 
physical roots. 

There are some difficulties that do not allow The idea 
in relation to the physical world’ to pass to the idea-in-itself. The 
idea-in-relation is rooted in an order which is empirical. The 
idea-in-itself is something more than or above the empirical 
series. The constant reference of the idea to its physical basis is 
a great obstacle to a universal completion of itself. The material 
relations of the idea may throw some light on it but cannot give a 
clue to the idea in its totality and purity. The idea perceives the 
material world, understands and interprets it, divides and 
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recombines it, but also passes beyond it. In the movement of an 
idea to a new and independent world there lies the deep urgence 
of the mind to pass beyond physical existence. So, one may con- 
ceive of the world of ideal existence by the side ox the world of 
physical objects. Or, one may think of psychical reality alongside 
of the physical reality or a second world beyond the fii*st or 
physical world. 

The problem is: Does the idea lead us away from or towards 
reality, as it leaves the physical world behind?, 

The march of the idea in its intellectual or interpreting 
enterprise casts some light on the problem. 

1. The idea develops into a principle or law. As such it is 
the interpreter of the world. It carries us from the individual 
object of perceptual judgment into the realm of the general notions 
of conceptual judgment. It goes beyond particulars to universals. 
It develops into factual- judgments and value-judgments. The 
principles give us norms and criteria for the classification and 
appraisement or evaluation of all things physical or mental. Some 
meaning is made out of the things and some value is given to them 
only in the light of some pianciples or laws that have unfolded by 
means of concepts and ideas. It is in describing and appraising 
(i.e. understanding) the world that the reality of the idea lies. 

General concepts or ideas, principles or laws are generally called 
universals, and the special objects of the particular judgments are 
called particulars. Particulars may be taken as the copies or 
appear ences of which the universals are the originals or the 
reality. Here, also, the ideas which are Hhe wholes or totalities 
of individual particular concepts’ pass the barriers of physical 
existence. 

The principles or laws are transcendental in charactei. 
According to Eddington the genuine laws which control the physical 
wox'ld are of a transcendental character.^ The principles which 
ideas have brought into the human mind or experience contain 
something more which is totally different from anything of the 
physical world. The world of principles or laws acquires a new 
quality (or reality) and also attains autonomy. The autonomy of 
the idea in the form of the principle.? increases with the increase 


J. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, Pp. 244-246. 
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of its break from its physical world. In Understanding the world 
the idea (or the mind) passes beyond it and at the same time 
ci’eates a new woidd. It is not only the interpreter of the 
physical world but also the creator of a new world of principles 
or laws. In describing and evaluating physical existence the idea 
causes the emergence of a new reality with a change of character. 

2. The idea transforms the impressions made by the objects 
.upon the senses and the object gains the meaning. The object 
becomes the meaijing ,< itself. As such it is removed from bare 
physical existence to a level other than the physical one. The 
object "Iks meaning is quite different from the object of the physi- 
cal world. It is transformed into an ideal fact. It is resolved 
into the subject or drawn in by the mind to form a meaning. In 
fact, the object, if it is found to remain outside the mind, cannot 
become a meaning. It must lose its ^thing-hood’ before it can have 
a meaning. ‘‘To know the object is to identify, to overcome its 
otherness.’ To detach the object as the ideal fact from the mind 
is to miss its true nature and existence. 

The impression coming from the object is transformed into 
particular limited concepts and these concepts are again merged 
into an idea. By means of mental manipulation of abstraction and 
generalisation the object is transformed into an idea and 
acquires meanings. The idea is independent and transcendent. 
In the transformation of physical existence into the mental exis- 
tence there is a real break with the physical order. The idea 
.forms a new and unique world. In understanding the physical 
object (or world) the mind creates a second or unseen kind of 
world. It is this ideational world, i.e., the world of concepts and 
ideas that must come in order that a knowledge of any physical 
object becomes possible. To interpret is to create. The second 
world of ideas is a reality as it is the only thing that can interpret 
the first world. It is a new and unique world by itself as it has 
no counterpart in the physical world. 

3. As the idea marches on it creates more. The idea creates 
the ideal objects, viz., perfect triangles, perfect angles, etc. It solves 
empirical problems and passes beyond the empirical series. This 
is also true in other departments of knowledge viz. Logic, Ethics, 
etc. The creation of such pure Mathematical conceptions point out 
that the idea yearns towards its ideal form. This is but the crea- 
tion of a world as an Idea, showing the real break of the idea with 
physical existence and entry into a new realm of experience. The 

W 
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world of ideal objects created by the idea possesses a reality or 
existence of its own, though not the reality or existence belonging 
to the physical world. In brief, the idea has an existence of its 
own and the physical grounds are not sufficient (o explain the 
reality of the idea. 

4. The idea proceeds further in its ideal creation and attempts 
to complete itself in its ideals of life. However, the creation of 
a perfect second world is the ultimate end of the idea. 

The reality of the second or ideal world: — 

(a) The mind is an activity not only as a type of reaction 
but also as a type of creativity. The object, in order to be known, 
must be in a cognitive relation to the ideas created by it. In 
fact, the mind is already working in the ideal world oven when, 
at lower levels, it is creating particular concepts and ideas. It is 
working in the ideal world when, at higher levels, it is creating 
ideal objects like perfect figures. It is also going further into the 
ideal world when it is creating values and ideals. It cannot stop 
short of passing into the ideal world. But at every phase of its 
development from sense-perceptions to the formation of ideals the 
idea (or the ideal world) is gaining in transcendence and auto- 
nomy and becoming a lai’ger and larger ‘critical novelty’ with 
a change of character. The idea finds its roots in the physical 
objects but at the same time tran.smutes and transcends them 
and thereby interprets them. They are moulded and explained 
by what is beyond them. So, the reality of the idea or the ideal 
world implies the reality of the empirical world. It is only when' 
it is cut off form the ideal world that the empirical world is 
wrongly understood or not understood at all. 

(b) The mind .shows the tendency to create greater univer- 
ses or wholes. Each whole is a mental universe assuming a new 
quality. For instance, in the passage from the object to the idea 
or from the idea to laws and ideals a new form of the mental 
universe or a new order of dimensions or reality emerges. 

The emergence of newer and larger universes in the mind 
bears a resemblance to the emergence of newer and larger wholes 
in the physical world. The creative imagination of the mind bears 
all the marks of critical evolution of the physical world. “The 
works of Nature bear all the ear-marks of creative imagination.” 
The workings of one are akin to the workings of the other. The 
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mind uses the same sox-t of powei* or expedient to evolve reality 
as the physical Nature uses. On the whole, there is an affinity 
between the stimcture of the world and the mind. And what is 
created by Nature is true for her, and the criterion of truth is 
within her creator. Similarly what is created by our mind is 
true for it, and the standard of truth lies within it. A straight 
line created by the mind is true for it, though it is not in nature.^ 
The mind understands, it, because it constructs or creates it. So 
the ideal world is true, and we can understand it by constructing 
it. 


(c) From the above it follows that the ideal world is a 
reality by itself. It is not a faint adumbration or reflexion of the 
physical world and so it is not a pseudo-reality. From its very 
start it is removed from physical existence. It is really indepen- 
dent and transcendent. When the idea turns to itself it finds a 
world of its own. It extends more and more in the direction of 
any particular object that is found outside us. The idea stretches 
itself to the universe and has no fixed terminus of it. The journey 
of the idea towards the universe (or tending to be more and more 
universal) makes us aware of its universal reality. It tends to 
pass beyond the physical world and lives more and more in ‘the 
total universe.’ 

Perhaps in this sense Plato regards the idea or the ideal 
world as having its ground in the supersensuous world. William 
James speaks of the religious view-point of the universe in this 
way: “The socalled order of nature which constitutes the world’s 

experience, is only one portion of the total universe, and 

there stretches beyond this visible world an unseen world of which 
we know nothing positive, but in relation to which the true signi- 
ficance of our present life and mind consists. A man’s religious 

faith means his faith in the existence of an unseen order 

of some kind in which the riddles of the natural order may be 
found explained. In the more developed religions the natural 
world has always been regarded as the mere scaffolding or vestibule 
of a truer, more eternal world’’.® 

In fact, the idea possesses the reality of its own. It is a 
reality which exists in the universe, though it does not exist as a 
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physical object. And in a sense the ideal world precedes the 
empirical world, for the mind cannot understand the latter with- 
out creating the former. To know is to create. The knowledge 
of the first world presupposes the creation of the second world. 
Thus the ideal world is the logical prius of the physical world 
and not the temporal consequent of the latter. So the idea is 
prior to the object but not in any temporal sense. On the whole, 
the knowledge of the one world involves the knowledge of the 
other. There is an inner relationship between the two worlds, 
each being involved in the other. So if one is real, the other is 
real. So if one exists the other exists too. If the physical world 
is real because it exists the ideal world is real as it exists too. 
But what really exists can be determined by the mind or the idea 
that can think it and at the same time goes beyond. Further the 
knowledge of the physical world is not a fruitless affair. The mind 
can overcome and transcend it by passing through it in obedience 
to its immanent nature. The knowledge of the empirical series 
gives us a clue to the reality of the ideal world. It enables to 
catch a glimpse of the total universe of psychical and physical 
reality (Bhuma) of which the physical is only one portion. In 
fine, the idea gives us the glimmerings of something more or what 
is beyond the physical order. 



Subjectivism in Kant 

By 

Sreenivasa Sahu 

According to Kemp Smith, ^ there is a conflict between 
subjectivism and * phenomenalism in Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason. When the former tendency is in the ascendent, the 
phenomena are considered by Kant as purely subjective in 
character. When on the other hand, Kant’s thought is domi- 
nated by the latter tendency, the phenomena gain an independent 
existence. As against Kemp Smith, whose opinion derives support 
from Adamson and a number of other Kantian critics, both Bri- 
tish and Continental, it is contended by Paton^ that there is no 
such conflict in the Critique and that “Kant’s doctrine is a whole 
and humanly speaking a consistent whole.” We find ourselves in 
agreement with Kemp Smith, and venture to think that Baton’s 
description of the Critique as a “consistent whole” is far from 
correct. The very fact that Kant found it necessary repeatedly to 
warn his readers against confusing his philosophy with subjective 
idealism, shows that he was not entirely unaware of the subjective 
trends in his thought. Subjectivism is where the inexorable logic 
of his teaching leads, although he makes phenomenalism his aim. 
No wonder therefore that Jacobi in his perplexity remarked that 
“without realism it is impossible to enter Kant, and with it, it is 
impossible to stay with him.” 

If Kant’s purpose was to expound a type of phenomenalism, 
was he able to achieve it without being involved in inconsistency? 
The answer must be in the negative. Starling with a metaphy- 
sical dualism that was common to almost all philosophers of his 
day, he had succumbed to its consequences in spite of all the 
subtlety he could summon to his succour. When the Critique of 
Pure Reason was first published, it was reviewed by Feder and 
Garve. Both of them accused Kant of out-Berkeleying Berkeley. 
That is why in the second edition of the Critique Kant introduced 


1. Commentary to Kanins Critique of Pure Reason: p. 83. 'i 
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a new section entitled The Refutation of Idealism, which unfor- 
tunately added nothing new to his previous arguments. The very 
fact that post-Kantian philosophy became ego-centric in the hands 
of Fichte and Schopenhauer, and that philosophers like Schelling, 
Hegel and Herbert felt the need of modifying the master’s teach- 
ing, shows that there is a weak spot somewhere in Kant. Paton® 
says that Kant is now understood much better than he was in his 
own day. But as a matter of fact, even among the critics of our 
own time the general opinion is that Kant’s philosophy reduces 
itself to subjectivism. “Kant,” says Caird,^ “eniphasised the rela- 
tivity of objects to the unity of the self, but he still maintained 
the reservation that the objects so related are not in any ultimate 
sense real apart from tlie subjectivity to’ which they are related.” 
In regard to Kant’s attempts to escape from Berkcleian idealism, 
the same critic observes that “he was unable to achieve this end 
except by an argument which if carried to all its consequences, 
would have been fatal to the distinction of phenomena from the 
things-in-themselves and would thus have transformed the most 
fundamental concept of his Critique.” Paton® does not however, 
attach much value to Caird’s criticism. He accuses him of inter- 
preting “Kant in terms of Hegel.” But what about Adamson, Ward 
and other modern critics of Kant? According to Adamson® “though 

Kant never definitely accepts subjective idealism, yet it 

is hardly possible to distinguish his view from that of the sub- 
jective idealist The whole still appears, as in the corres- 

ponding view of Berkeley, to be a mode in which the subject is 
somehow affected.” Whilst Ward^ very modestly calls JCant s 
philosophy “anthropomorphic,” Joseph® is of the opinion that if 
we understand the real nature of Kant’s phenomena, the difference 
between Kant and Berkeley whittles down. Their similarity, says 
Joseph, consists in “their accounts of what the reality of things 
consists in and again of their distinctions between reality and illu- 
sion within experience.” Prichard® also takes a similar view. 


3. Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 464. 

4. Idealism and the Theory of Knoivledge (Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 1903-04, p. 96). 

5. Op. cit., Pp. 17 & 65. 

6. The Development of Modern Philosophy, p. 233. 

7. A Study of Kant, p. 87. 

8. A Comparison of Kanfs Idealism with that of Berkeley (Proceedings 
of the British Academy, 1929, p. 217). 

9. Kants Theory of Knowledge, p. 13. 
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though Paton^® accuses him of confusing between exegesis and 
criticism. No wonder that Kant was driven to subjective idealism 
much against his own will, for philosophers like Ferrier and 
Green who took their stand upon Kantian grounds were driven to 
the same ego-centric predicament; and, to put it in the words of 
Caird,^* “it is apt to be the case with those who go back to Kant 
and take their start from him.” 

Paton, Ewing, Cushmann and others assign to Kant’s pheno- 
mena the status of»a tertium quid. Though constructed by the 
mind, the phenomena are not states of the mind. If according 
to Kant, the mind constructs the phenomena out of suitable mate- 
rial given by reality, it must be admitted that he is not a subjective 
idealist. But do we have any evidence of such a view in Kant? 
The fundamental tenet of his philosophy is that we can never 
know the real. As a concession perhaps, he says that the things- 
in-themselves “influence” our senses. But the word “influence” 
has no intelligible meaning in his system. In the absence of a real 
that is given, so much stress has to be laid on construction, so 
much upon the synthesis of the mind, that the distinction of the 
phenomena from the mind becomes nothing but a distinction 
without difference. Why should the “influences” of the things- 
in-themselves, which result in intuitions, fit into the moulds 
prescribed by our understanding? This question put to himself 
by Kant in a letter to Herz, less than two years after his Inaugu- 
ral Dissertation, is adequately answered neither by Kant himself 
nor by his defenders. No doubt Kuno Fischer’s famous saying 
that “the mind does not create but constructs ‘nature,’ ” has 
cleared a vast amount of misinterpretation of Kant. But the 
question remains, “construct out of what?” The difficulty is not 
peculiar to Kant alone, but to all representationists, and is found 
in later thinkers like Clifford, Karl Pearson and others. In the 
sequel we shall see how this same representationism is responsi- 
ble for another conflict in Kant namely, between problematic 
idealism and subjective idealism. 

There may be objection to our calling Kant a representa- 
tionist. It is true that Kant being an empirical realist maintains 
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that the objects of experience are directly presented to us. But 
the question arises, what are these objects? They are as already 
stated what the mind constructs from the “influences” of the 
things-in-themselves. This description of the nature of objects is 
intelligible only if we understand the word “influence,” (einfluss) 
in its literal sense of something flowing into the mind. But the 
unknowability of the things-in-themselves stands in the way of 
our interpreting the word in its literal sense. If the things-in- 
themselves are unknowable, how is it possible for them to “flov/ 
into” the mind? And if it is not possible for os to have a direct 
knowledge of the things-in-themselves, does It not follow that the 
objects of our direct knowledge can only be mental representations 
of the things-in-themselves? 

Kant’s central problem as formulated in the Critique of Pure 
Reason is. How are synthetic a priori judgments possible? The 
problem corresponds to that of mediate inference, namely how 
the conclusion is novel and at the same time necessary. The 
Aesthetic in which Kant discusses how the propositions of pure 
mathematics and geometry can be synthetic and at the same time 
a priori, is one of the most flagrantly subjective parts of the 
Critique. Paton^^ justifies the subjectivism by saying that Kant 
while writing the Aesthetic did not want to introduce what he 
was going to prove in the Analytic. But unfortunately, the 
Analytic is no more phenomenalistic in character than the 
Aesthetic. 

Now, how are pure mathematics and geometry possible? They 
Tare possible only if Time and Space are a priori. The character- 
istics of apriority are necessity and universality. But they are 
never given to us from outside; and this is what perplexed Hume 
''pnd made him a sceptic. Kant attacked the problem with his 
ijranscendental method, and it is to his credit that he found the 
Answer in the apriority of Space and Time. But is the apriority 
pf Space and Time temporal or logical? Over this question there 
*jis difference of opinion among Kant’s commentators. The weight 
of evidence is, however, in favour of the latter alternative. From 
the logical priority of Space and Time it does not necessarily 
follow that they are subjective in character. But Kant asserts 
the subjectivity of Space and Time repeatedly in the Aesthetic. If 
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they are subjective, the question arises, Are they of the nature 
of an illusion? Kant answers the question by drawing a distinc- 
tion between appearance and illusion. “When I say that the 
intuition of outer objects and the self-intuition of the mind alike 
represent the objects and the mind, in space and time as they 
affect our senses, that is as they appear, I do not mean to say that 

these objects are mere illusion For in appearance the 

objects, nay even the properties that we ascribe to them are always 
regarded as something actually given.” But are not the objects 
of illusion also regarded as something actually given as long as the 
illusion lasts? To meet this objection Kant puts forward his other 
test of truth, which has come to bo known as the coherence test. 
But this too does not give us any guarantee of reality existing 
outside us. It only converts a small-scale illusion into an illusion 
on an organized scale. Indeed, Kant himself says that the 
coherence is due to Bewustseins Ueherhaupt the common nature 
of our consciousness or understanding. 

The problem in the Analytic is different. In Kant’s own words, 
“a difficulty such as we did not meet with in the field of sensibility 
is here presented, namely, how subjective conditions of thought 
have objective validity (Kant attributes receptivity to the sensibi- 
lity and spontaneity to the understanding. But have they not 
both a common root? Do they not both act together?) The same 
problem is more cleai’ly formulated in his letter to Herz. It is 
an extremely difficult problem, specially so, to one in the position 
of Kant who starts with a dualism that keeps the self and the 
‘not self in two air-tight compartments, and who yet tries to escape 
subjectivism. It is this difficulty that taxed Kant’s ingenuity to 
its utmost limits. Nevertheless, he failed to defend himself against 
the charge of subjectivism, because his explanation of the “object” 
was nothing more than a “reification,” to borrow an expression 
from MacDougall, of the subjective state. “It is easily seen,” says 
Kant, “that this object must be thought only as something in 
general, since outside our knowledge we have nothing which we 
could set over against this knowledge as corresponding to it.” 
Thus nothing is knowable about the transcendental object except 
that it is necessary, because without it there can be no represen- 
tation. But is there any need of positing the transcendental object 
after it has been said that the objects of knowledge are cons- 
tructed with the “influences” of the things-in-themselves, which 
come in the form of intuitions? The only justification lies in 
Kant’s dualistic predilection. “Nounien^ or things-in-themselves,” 
16 
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to put it in the words of Windelband,^® “are therefore thinkable 
in the negative sense as objects of non-sensuous perception, of 
which to be sure, our knowledge can predicate nothing — they are 
thinkable as limiting conceptions of experience.” But even such 
negative attitude involves positive knowledge however partial. As 
a matter of fact, Bergson^^ contends that a negation has more 
content than an affirmation, because it is an affirmation plus a 
negation. Even idealists like Bradley and Bosanquet argue that 
a negation involves at least the suggestion of an affirmation. The 
thing-in-itself may not be known to us in ah its aspects. And 
perhaps some of its characteristics that are perceived by us now 
may disappear when we have a more adequate perception of it, 
or when we perceive it under different circumstances. A coin, for 
instance, appears oval when looked at from a distance, and 
round when looked at from above. When it appears round, 
does it mean that my experience of it as oval from a 
distance was all wrong? Roundness and ovalness are among 
the different aspects under which the object is presented to 
the subject. A complete severance of the object from the subject, 
of the not-self from the self, has therefore hardly any justification. 

Further, as we have already pointed out, Kant’s dualistic 
metaphysic involves him in a conflict between problematic ideal- 
ism and dogmatic idealism. The problematic idealism of Kant is 
hinted at by a number of critics. As Adamson^® observes, “the 
general notion of the thing-in-itself sums up in its own way the 
reflexion as knowledge which is common to Kant ?nd th® Cartesian 
School; that it is subjective and therefore indicative of something 
not itself.” “Might not,” asks Ewing, “reality consist entirely 
of human minds? Any casual argument for the existence of any- 
thing else is out of the question; since even if we think things-in- 
themselves in terms of the categories, we certainly cannot according 
to Kant prove anything beyond the realm of experience by means 
of the categories”. Prichard,^^ though not so plainly, expresses 
the same opinion. “If,” says he, “as the theory supposes the cause 
of sensation is outside or beyond the mind, it cannot be known.” 
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Kant, in trying to escape subjectivism and to posit the phenomenon 
as something which is dependent on the mind and yet which is 
not a state of the mind, had to go beyond his own critical princi- 
ples. In the Dialectic Kant says that when we have a sensation, 
all the conditions that are responsible for it are not given with 
it. To discover all the conditions is an impossible task for the 
pure reason. Hence when we posit the transcendental object as 
being responsible for the sensation, we are assuming more than we 
are warranted to. We can at most say that the transcendental 
object is possible. But according to Kant, the possible and the 
actual coincide in their denotation. That being so, all that I posit 
to be possible, as not self-contradictory, will become actual. If 
the existence of men in Mars is posited as a possible fact, it 
becomes an actual fact (and through a similar transition it 
becomes an apodeictic certainty) which is absurd. If however the 
possibility of the thing-in-itself is denied, Kant’s theory of know- 
ledge becomes indistinguishable from subjective idealism. 

There is a similar difficulty in connection with the doctrine of 
the affinity of the manifold as expounded in the first edition of 
the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories. Affinity is not 
a contingent but a necessary fact, in the sense that it is a “prin- 
ciple to which all phenomena must necessarily conform because 
otherwise, they could not be experienced by us at all and would 
not therefore be phenomena”. In which case, however, the 
affinity will be, as Ewing^® says, “contingent in a more ultimate 
sense,” and Kant’s deduction of the affinity of the manifold from 
that of our experience must remain problematic. 

Kant felt that his argument in the first edition failed to 
demonstrate that the categories constitute the unity which is 
necessary to knowledge. In the second edition this defect was 
rectified to some extent. Still Kant’s argument remains obscure. 
This is due to his laxity in the use of the term “object.” Some- 
times it is identified with the noumenon, sometimes with the 
transcendental object, sometimes with the determined object, and 
so on. According to Prichard^® there is a vicious circle in the 
argument of the Transcendental ' Deduction. “First, the possibility 
of self-consciousness is deduced from the possibility of experience 
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and then the possibility of knowledge is deduced from the possi- 
bility of self-consciousness.*' We, however, venture to think that 
there is no circle here. Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that there is here a confusion of psychological and epistemological 
accounts. The first part of the argument, namely, the deduction 
of the possibility of self-consciousness from the possibility of 
knowledge is epistemological in character. It starts with our 
experience of knowledge as a fact, and by means of the transcen- 
dental method, deduces that this involves self-consciousness, 
because unless “I think” accompanies and hcjds together all our 
perceptions, experience will not be possible. The second part of 
the argument, namely the deduction of the possibility , of experi- 
ence from the possibility of self-consciousness is psychological, for 
what is said here is that knowledge is possible because there is 
the “I think”, the transcendental unity of the subject which accom- 
panies all perceptions, giving all of them the self-same stamp. All 
perceptions are taken up in self-consciousness and synthesised 
according to the categories of the understanding. This part thus 
shows the genesis and development of knowledge. Of the two 
parts, evidently the first is more in harmony with and more essen- 
tial to the critical philosophy. But the argument reduces itself to 
subjectivism by throwing its weight on the side of self- 
consciousness. 

Thus here is in Kant a tangle of threads, and we must pick the 
proper one carefully. The general rules of the unity of appercep- 
tion are the categories. “All sensible intuitions are subject to the 
categories, as conditions under which alone the manifold can come 
together in one consciousness.” Kant could say this with confi- 
dence because the object is after all constructed by the 
understanding with the help of the categories. On Kant’s own 
grounds, we do not know why the rose is red and not blue, though 
our perception of it as possessing some colour may be explained 
as due to the category of attribute which is one of the ways in 
which the mind works. Further, the pure categories are not appli- 
cable to objects without being schematised by Time; and Time, 
as we saw in the Aesthetic, is subjective. 

What then is error due to? An answer is found in Kant’s 
Introduction to Logic.^ “The origin of all error must be sought 
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solely in the unobserved influence of the sensibility on the under- 
standing, or to speak more exactly on the judgment*' Although 
it is not clear how the sensibility, which is passive can influence 
the understanding, nevertheless Kant’s intention is plain. Truth 
and error are both in the mind. We have truth, when the under- 
standing is enabled to function without any unobserved influence 
of the sensibility; and error, when the sensibility introduces 
something clandestinely into the understanding. In spite of all 
this explanation of truth and error, Kant sincerely believed that 
he is not a subjectivist' 

Kant’s argument in the Refutation of Idealism is as follows: — 
t‘I am conscious of my own existence as determined in time. All 
determinations of time presuppose something permanent in percep- 
tion. But this permanent cannot be an intuition in me. For, all 
grounds of determination of my existence which are to be met 
with in me are representations; and as representations, they 
themselves require a permanent distinct from them, in relation 
to which their change and so my existence in time wherein they 
change may be determined. Thus perception of this permanent is 
possible only through a thing outside me and not through the mere 
representation of a thing outside me; and consequently the deter- 
mination of my existence in time is possible only through the 
existence of actual things which I perceive outside me.” I 
perceive certain changes in time, within as well outside me. But 
the perception of change presupposes something permanent with 
reference to which the change is perceived. This permanent 
cannot be in me, because I have only representations, which them- 
selves change. Hence these representations presuppose a thing 
outside me, a thing which is permanent and with reference to 
which they change. Against this argument of Kant we may urge 
several objections. First, as some commentators have rightly 
asked, why should not the permanent be the self? We have 
already pointed out how the “I think” accompanies all represen- 
tations, and thereby gives them a unity. It is something more 
than representations. Kant could not however persuade himself 
openly to admit that the permanent was the self, because such a 
proceeding would brand him as an out and out subjectivist. So 
he simply evaded the question by declaring in generaf terms that 
“all grounds of determination of my existence which are met with 
in me are representations.” Secondly, by creating an unbridgea- 
ble gulf between the self and the not-self, Kant forfeited his 
prerogative of looking beyond the self for the permanent. Thirdly, 
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the thing that Kant refers to is, as he himself says, regarded as the 
object of the self. In other words, the distinction of the permanent 
(or the object) and the mere representation in the self (or the 
subject) is one within experience. That within experience there 
is the distinction of subject and object is not denied by Berkeley 
or any other mentali.st. As long as the .self is functioning as a 
subject, there are objects tor its experience. It is only when 
Berkeley and others come to the question concerning the nature 
of the objects that they designate them as mental. If Kant, as he 
calls himself, is an empirical I’ealist, so too are all philosophers. 
Experience is always of something distinct from the thinking self 
no matter whether it is introspective or extra-spective. It is how- 
ever to be noted that empirical realism cannot be sustained 
without presentationism, which is the only means of bridging the 
gulf between the knower and the known. 

Presentationism is deriving considerable support from idealists 
as well as from realists of our own day. Even dualists like 
MacDougall now believe in interactioTiism. The antiquated theo- 
ries of parallelism and occasionalism should now be cast into the 
lumber-room; and the problem of knowledge and reality attacked 
with more effective instruments. Our knowledge is knowledge 
of the real, however partial and distorted it might be. And when 
the real is known in its fullness, this partial knowledge is not 
sublated but sublimated. We know the real; but “not only has 
the real object many qualities, probably which are unperceived; 
the object as perceived has qualities which it does not possess when 
it is not being perceived”.^’ In contemporary philosophy hplped 
by the sciences, this type of explanation of the relation of know- 
ledge to reality is bringing idealism and realism closer together. 

We should not blame Kant for not having achieved more than 
what he did. In spite of his towering genius, he was like every other 
individual, a child of his age; and the defect from which his 
philosophy suffers is attributable to the dualism so rampant in his 
time among empiricists and rationalists alike. The transition from 
Locke to Berkeley finds its parallel in the developement of Kant’s 
own doctrine. Knowledge is like a spring that stretches from 
the knower to the known. It is hooked on both sides. Once it is 
unhooked on the side of the known, it remains stretched no more, 
but falls back into the knower. It results in mentalism. 
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The Present Position in Inductive Logic 

By 


Mr. W. Lillie 

In his ‘Outline of Philo.sophy’, published in 1927, Mr. Bertrand 
Russell wrote, ‘The best examination of induction is contained in 
Mr. Keynes’ “Treatise on Probability’’. There is a valuable doctor’s 
thesis tty the late Jean Nicod, “Le probleme logique de I’induc- 
tion”, which is very ably reviewed by R. B. Braithwaite in “Mind”, 
October 1925. A man who reads these three will know most of 
what is known about induction’.' Our ordinary elementary teach- 
ing of inductive logic has been vei*y little influenced by these three 
writings containing ‘most of what is known about induction’, and in 
the elementary courses in our Indian Universities at any rate, we 
tend to follow with little questioning and few additions the doctrines 
pf Mill and Jevons. The purpose of this paper is to suggest a 
background for the teaching of elementary induction in the light 
of these modern studies. With the mathematics of probability, and 
with the more profound epistemological implications of the sub- 
ject, the elementary student, or for that matter the ordinary teacher 
of general philosophy, like the present writer, can hardly expect 
to make a thorough acquaintance, but there are aspects of the 
subject, which might find a place even in an elementary text-book. 

I 

It is convenient to begin with the conclusion of inductive argu- 
ments for it is there that modern logic has made its most definite 
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and revolutionary finding. Mill and the earlier logicians seem to 
have considered that induction should lead to true universal state- 
ments as its conclusions; even when they realised that the practical 
difficulties were so great that it might never be possible to reach 
such certain conclusions, the true universal statement remained 
the goal at which all induction aims. On the other hand, modern 
logicians are all agreed that inductive arguments can only lead to 
probable conclusions. The term ‘probable’ has been applied to 
events in the I’eal world, to propositions and to beliefs. It mpy. 
bo agreed that the probabilities which we study in induction do 
not belong to events, although the applications of probability in 
the quantum theory in })hysics may suggest that those who ascribe 
probable relations to events are expressing, however inadequately, 
a true fact about the nature of things. There has been more con- 
fusion between the view that probability is logical and objective, 
so that propositions are probable, altogether apart from our atti- 
tude of belief or disbelief towards them, and the view that 
probability is psychological and subjective, so that the probability 
of a pi'oposition merely expresses the strength of our belief in it. 
If, as a logical treatment of the subject would seem to deirulnd, we 
take the view that propositions are probable, apart from our believ- 
ing them, i1 would still be the case that our beliefs, which are 
themselves propositions, are more or loss probable; only their 
probability would not depend on the' strength of our belief. 
Strictly speaking the term ‘prol)able' refers not to a proposition 
itself but to a logical relation between two sets of propositions, a 
relation by which knowledge of one set of propositions, (in this 
case the data or premises of tlu' induction), while not proving the 
truth of a second proposition or sol of propositions, (in this case 
the conclusion of the induction), provides some rational ground 
for believing it. The emphasis in this account, taken from Lord 
Keynes* Treatise, is on the word rational and not on the word 
belief.^ Lord Keynes goes on to point out that the term ‘probable’ 
is applied derivatively to the degree of rational belief in statements 
asserting this relation, and also to the proposition related to the 
original propositions by the probability relation;^ it is in this third 
sense that we speak of the conclusion of an induction as always 
probable, and never certain. Lord Keynes holds that probability 
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is indefinable,'* so we must regard the above account as a descrip- 
tion, with a reference to lielief that would not be admitted in a 
strict definition. 

Lord Keynes also suggests that certainty is ‘a special case of 
probability, as being, in fact, the inuximum probability'J’ This 
suggestion seems to be misleading, and likely to increase the con- 
fusion, (which it is very difficult to get rid of) , between, psychologi- 
cal certainty and logical certainty or between psychological 
Pi'obability and logical probability. As a matter of experience we 
often feel certain* about propositions that are not really certain at 
all; at certain stages of the present war, Hitler may have been 
certain that Britain was about to be defeated. Similarly a person 
may hold that a particular proposition, is probable, which is not 
probable at all in I he slrielly logical seiise; maJiy a gambler has 
been ruined by hazarding a stake wh(>n his estimate of the 
probabilities had no logical juslilicatiun. If we coniine ourselves 
to psychological attitudes there can be litlle dLspute that certainty 
is the maximum i)robal)ilily; and, in, so far as logical probability 
is a matter of belief, oven rational belief, it shares this characteris- 
tic. There may be othei* way.s, and I shall suggest one in a later 
section of this paper, iii which certainty seems to be the maximum 
probability, but, in certain respects, some of which are especially 
impoi’tant for logic, the two seem to be of a dillerent order 
altogether. These include the following ; - 

(1) A logically certain conclusion based oj), true data is, when 
reached, ijidependenl of its data, a,nd can henceforth be used 
without reference to these data. A logically probable conclusion 
continues to be dependent on its data; it is only probable relatively 
to these data, and only in this form can it be carried on to the next 
stage of the argument. 

(2) It follows from the view of probability as a relation that 
the same probable conclusion may have at the same time different 
probabilities in relation to different sets of data; but it is 
inconceivable that a certain conclusion should be certain and un- 
certain, except in the psychological sense, at the same time. 

(3) Probability is a matter of degree; and a probable conclu- 
sion may be more or less probable, although we may agree with 
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Lord Keynes that in most cases the probability cannot be measur- 
ed. There are no degrees in the case of logical certainty. 

(4) In a logically certain inference, the conclusion refers 
indifferently either to ‘all’ or ‘any’ of the members of the class of 
its subject. If it is certain that ‘any A is B’, it is also certain 
that ‘all the A’s are B’s, so that the two forms all and any differ 
only verball;^. Nicod points out that in cases where it is merely 
probable that any A is B, it may at the same time be improbable 
or even impossible that all the A’s are B’s.® Even after meeting’ 
with a single white crow, and so definitely refilling the statement 
that ‘all crows are black’, I can still maintain that there is a con- 
siderable probability that any crow, such as the next crow I shall 
sec, is black. 

(5) Even an infinite probability is not equivalent to certainty. 
It is infinitely probable that any number taken at random, to quote 
Nicod’s example,^ will not be 1324, but it is by no means certain, 
that it will not be so. It is conceivable, although not at all likely 
under our present conditions of knowledge, that the conclusion of 
an induction might attain to infinite probability; it would still be in 
a different category from a certain conclusion. 

Those who regard certainty as a special case of probability may 
point out that the ‘law of contradiction’, which is the foundation 
of all certain inferen,ce, has been proved by L.ord Keynes by the 
same type of argument as he uses to prove the fundamental 
theorems of probability.® Mr. H. W. B. Joseph considers that the 
Law of Contradiction is proved by Lord Keynes only on the, 
stipulation that ‘no conti’adictions .shall be admitted into the groups 
of propositions whose logical relations we are to study how to 
determine’;® in other words, the argument is circular. Even if the 
proof were accepted, it would not establish the fact that certainty 
is one case of probability. The same type of argument even deal- 
ing with relatively similar data may lead to very different conclu- 
sions. different in order oi’ even in kind as well as in degree. 
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The fact that logical probability is so difierent from logical 
certainty is important, because the pursuit of an elusive certainty 
after the fashion of deductive logic has certainly been one of the 
tendencies that has led inductive logic astray. Mr. Braithwaite 
quotes with approval a statement by Nicod that if certainty is 
lacking, the probability remains to be established, and the whole 
theory of induction must be done over again.'® That induction can 
never establish certain univei'sal conclusions after the model of 
deduction has been demonstrated in a very simple way by Dr. C. D. 
Broad in an article in ‘Mind’ October 1918." Dr. Broad points out 
that any attempt to* establish a certain universal conclusion from 
a particular premise, (however large the extension of the subject 
of that premise might be, short of universality), would break the 
rule that from a particular premise, only a particular conclusion 
can be established. A critic might reply that \ve are now using 
a dilTerent kind of proof altogethei- from the deductive syllogism; 
and that is just (he position that we accept. We are dealing in 
induction with a type of proof that leads by the I'clations of 
probability to a univeisal statement that is probable to a certain 
degree on the basis of particular data, a conclusion very different 
from the conclusion established as certain by deductive reasoning. 
The main resemblance between, them is that it is generally rational 
to believe and to act on both. 


II 

How is the universal probable conclusion reached from the 
given premises or data? The older text-books sometimes distin- 
guished inductive logic as material logic, which deals with the 
observed world, from deductive logic as formal logic, which 
deals with the conditions of valid thinking apart from 
observed material altogether. Others maintained that induc- 
tive logic was also formal in character, as it dealt only 
with the methods or forms used by scientists in their 
investigations, and never with the world observed by the 
scientists. The question is whether induction depends on the real 
world for the validity of its conclusions in a way that deduction 
does not. It would be generally agreed that the syllogism, ‘All Y 
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is Z, All X is Y, therefore All X is Z’ is valid in all possible 
universes, whatever may be denoted by the symbols X, Y and Z. 
Is this true also of an inductive argument, such as the argument 
by simple enumeration, tliat given the premises, ‘This x is y’: ‘This 

X, is yi’ 'This Xj is y-’ ‘This x„ is y,,', therefore the proposition 

‘All X is y’ has a certain probability in relation to these data. Such 
a jjrobability would be v,ery low indeed, if we treated the argu- 
ment as purely formal, for we then could have no indication what- 
ever as to whether the n, cases examined are a fair sample of x 
generally, or what proportio?i n bears to the total denotation of x. 
When modern logicians say that the principles of induction must 
be the laws of probability,^^ we are apt to think that they are 
asserting that the principles of induction do not depend on, the 
nature of (he real world for their validity, beeau.si^ we feel that 
the principles of pi'obability are entirely mathematical anfl ftu'aial 
in the sen.se that the inineiples of deduction are forrhal. This may 
not be the case; (he 'relevance’ which Lord Keynes includes among 
his definitions does not seem to be an entirely formal notion,’-’ but 
actually all inductive logicians have a.ssumed that we are able to 
reach our probable conclusions in induction because of some 
characteristics of the natural world. Lord Keynes and Nicod both 
point out that abstract numbers must have the same or ccpiivalent 
chaj acteristics, as we use inductive arguments with equal success 
about them.’'* 

The identiticatioji of the principles of induction with the laws 
of probability, however certain, does not by itself take us very far. 
Lord Keynes has drawn attention to the very definite and restricted 
conditions under which a principle like his Law of Indifference, 
(the law of non-sufficient reason of other students of probability), 
is applicable, and to the fact that other principles, like Berouilli’s 
theorem, (that, in a like series of events, the a priori probability 
of which is p, the propoidion to occur is not widely different from p) 
are perhaps never rigidly applicable at all.’^ In actual experience, 
the principles of probability have been most successful in their 
application to the ‘urn’ or box from which balls of different colours 
may be drawn, but we have little evidence that the conditions of 
the I'eal universe resemble the conditions under which halls are 
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drawn from an urn, or, to use Lord Keynes’ reversion of an, expres- 
sion of Quetelet’s, that 'la nature que nous interrogeons, c’est une 
urnc’.'*' Indeed nature appears to be very diffci’onl from nn urn. 
In spite ol the odd resemblance of the proportions as determined 
by l^Iendel’s lavv’^ and those determined by the principles of 
probability, what could we make of an urn in w'hich the balls not 
only reproduced lhein.selves in unpredictable numbers, but in which 
a ball sometimes appeared with the characteristics of a Shakespeare 
ov a Napolean? 

There are then some characteristics of the real world, in virtue 
of which we can so apply the principles of probability as to make 
inductive inferences. The older logicians labelled the.se characteri.s- 
tics causality and uniformity, and we shall come back to these 
later. Modern logicians however are all agreed in giving the first 
place to another principle, — the Principle of Limited Variety. This 
is a principle of long standing in inductive logic, for it was certainly 
suggested by Bacon, and it has the merit of being to .some extent 
comprehen.sible even to an elementary student of logic. Lord 
Keynes states this in the form that the qualities of an object are 
bound togethei- in a limited number of groups, a sub-cla.ss of each 
group, (that of the generator properties) being an infallible 
symptom of certain other membei’s of it also.'** Nicod points out 
that what is necessary for induction is not that the number of 
groups is limited or finite but that it is less than some number 
given in advance.'® One may doubt with Dr. Broad whether the 
nolicai of ‘generator properties’, howevei’ much it may be in 
harmony with, the findings of modprt\ science, is really necos.sary 
for induction,^® it seems enough to a.ssume that the perceptible 
qualities of objects tend to occur in bundles. Dr. Broad himself in 
examining Bacon’s philosophy refers to four kinds of limited 
variety, suggested by Bacon^'; — (1) that a small group of the 
qualities of a .substance, (Lord Keynes’ ‘generator properties’) 
determines the others; (2) that the number of different kinds of 
material substances is comparatively small; (3) that the various 
differences of quality found in the species of the same genus can 
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be reduced to a single principle, for example, differences in colour 
to wave length: (4) however incompatible the qualities of different 
genera may be, there is still a unity among the underlying princi- 
ples or ‘forms’, as Bacon called them, of these genera; for example 
colour and heat are both explained in terms of motion. Modern 
science would accept all these statements, if they were expressed 
in more accurate terms, and all of them would serve to some extent 
as a basis of inductive argument, although Lord Keynes’ form, as 
modified by Dr. Broad and Nicod, seems the most useful. This is 
the one fundamental assumption of induction; ‘the hypothesis that 
nature is fundamentally finite has a finite antecedent probability’ 

The other principle commonly accepted as a postulate of induc- 
tion is that of determinism or causality, although about it there is 
more difference of opinion. Nicod coasiders that Lord Keynes 
does not recognise that elimination presupposes determinism as a 
postulate.^^* It is true that Lord Keynes does not examine the 
hypothesis of determinism; in fact, he deliberately avoids the 
metaphysical difficulties which surround the true meaning of the 
term ‘cause’.^'* Yet there is much in his Treatise to suggest that 
he would be prepared to accept the postulate of determinism in 
some form; it is difficult to imagine what ‘(jenerator properties’ 
could mean without some such assumption. It may be that Lord 
Keynes uses the wider conception of ‘negative analogy’ rather than 
the narrower conception of ‘elimination’ ju.st becau.se elimination 
in the ordinary sense of the word does seem to assume determini.sm 
of a very definite kind. 'What Nicod points out rightly is that there 
is no need to assume, as most logicians have done, that the causal 
principle is universal, that every event in the universe has a cause; 
all we need to assume is that the event about which we are making 
a generalisation has in some sense a cause.^s Moreover even in 
such cases, we need to assume only the probability and not the 
certainty of determinism. Mr. Braithwaite thinks that it is neces- 
sary to any reasonable theoi'y aiming at the justification of the 
oroposition that any generalisation has some a priori probability 
to assume that a ‘thorough-going determinism’ is certain. To ac- 
cept this in any full sense would give an inductive argument in 
theory at least all the certainty of a deductive argument, and to do 
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so would contradict all we have said o£ the difference between the 
two. The older logicians landed themselves in un-necessary 
controversy and difficulty by assuming the universality and the 
necessai’y certainty of the law of causation. A more modest postu- 
late will suffice.-'* 

With regard to the other commonly accepted postulate of induc- 
tion, the law of uniformity, Lord Keynes maintains that this law 
is simply the assertion that mere position in time and space is 
always irrelevant to generalisation.^^ Generalisations which 
specifically refer tcf space or time are, of course, exceptions to this 
rule. It may be doubted whether every-one would make this 
universal judgment of the irrelevance of position in space or time, 
and so whether it is an axiom known intuitively. In any case, in 
dealing with concrete events or things, differences in position of 
space and time always seems to be accompanied by other 
difl'crcnces, some of which mat) be relevant to the generalisation 
under consideration. The principle of uniformity is not one of the 
assumptions required for induction, and most logicians will gladly 
abandon a principle, the careless use of which has had a most 
baneful influence on human thought by giving a pseudo-scientific 
support to the Preacher’s pessimism, when he said, ‘That which is 
done is that which shall be done, and there is no new thing under 
the sun’.28 


III 

The methods of induction can, it is gcnei'ally agreed, be 
reduced to scientific induction or elimination and simple enumera- 
tion. Nicod uses more general terms, which might well come into 
general use as names for the two classes of induction, ‘induction 
by* infirmation’ and ‘induction by confirmation’. The ‘infirmation’ 
which is the main subject of Lord Keynes’ section on Induction, 
and of Nicod’s section called by this name is not the elimination of 
the methods of scientific induction, as taught by Mill and Jevons. 
Nicod indeed points out that Mill based his doctrine of scientific 
induction on. the law of causality obtained by simple enumeration.® 
It is however possible to imagine a universe where Mill’s methods 
of scientific induction would give certain universal laws as their 
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conclusions; only the methods used would then be deductive or 
mathematical and not inductive. Let us suppose that at any 
moment there happens in the universe a finite number of indepen- 
dent events, unrelated to one another; each of these events causes 
after a short interval of time another event, and the events at 
this second moment of time are also independent and unrelated; 
the same effect is always preceded by the same cause; there are 
no complex causes and no plurality of causes; only after a longer 
or a shorter time, each series comes back again to one or other 
of the events with which we started, so that* history frequently 
repeats itself. In these circumstances, the methods of scientific 
induction would give us a complete knowledge of the universe 
expressed in certain univer.sal propositions. The older logicians 
seem consciously or unconsciously to have cherished the hope that 
a fuller knowledge of the universe would show that, in spite of 
the appearances to the contrary, the universe is really a universe 
of this kind; this alone would be what Mr. Braithwaite calls a 
‘thorough-going determinism’. Unfortunately for this view, the 
universe which we study seems to modern science very different 
from the universe which we have imagined. But may it not be 
the case that certain parts or aspects of the universe show more 
resemblance to the completely determined universe which we have 
imagined than others? May it not be the case that in some part's, 
causes are less complex, there is less plurality of causes, and there 
are more cases where a single cause produces a single effect? It 
may be suggested for example that in physics we study facts with 
more simple causal relations than we do in biology, and that in 
biology we study facts with more simple causal relations than we 
do in psychology. Or, in other words, there is more complexity of 
causes and more plurality of causes and perhaps even more events 
which cannot be fitted into the deterministic scheme at all among 
the data of psychology than there are among the data of biology 
or of physics. It may be argued that, if this is the case, we are 
away from the deductive certainties of a ‘thorough-going deter- 
minism’ aided by the methods of scientific induction, and back to 
the probable relations of inductive inference. That is true, but 
a probability is a relation between, a conclusion and certain relevant 
data, and one of the relevant data in any statement of probability 
about the real world is the extent to which that part or aspect of 
the world shows the characteristics of thorough-going determinism. 
If our suggestion about the sciences is correct, a conclusion in 
physics has its probability increased, in comparison, with a conclu- 
sion in biology, in virtue of the fact that one of the data or 
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propositioi^s on which the conclusion is based is that the part of 
the universe with which physics deals shows more of the 
characteristics of thorough-going determinism than the part with 
which biology deals. When Nicod maintains thdt the law that X 
entails A can never have a probability gi’eater than the probability 
of A’s determinism, he bases this statement on the utterly false 
view that a conclusion in induction can never have a probability 
greater than that of its most uncertain premise; Nicod is here con- 
fusing the nature of inductive and deductive argument. It may be 
the case however that Nicod is expressing in his statement about 
determinism the truth that, other factors being equal, the 
probability of a conclusion will vary to some extent with the amount 
of determinism among those events, which are referred to in its 
data. 

There is a parallel argument in, the case of the syllogism, and 
it has been the contention of the last paragraph that in a universe 
of a certain kind Mill’s induction by elimination would be just as 
deductive as the syllogism. In the syllogism, ‘all men are mortal, 
Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal’, let us suppose that 
we had to substitute for the major premise either of the following, 
(a) ‘In, my experience, ninety-nine out of every hundred men are 
mortal’ or (b) ‘In my experience, fifty out of every hundred men 
are mortal’. In both cases the argument would no longer be a 
syllogism, and the conclusion would not be certain. It would be 
the case however that a statement about Socrates would have a 
greater probability with (a) as one of the premises on which it 
is based than with (b) as on,e of the premises on which it is based. 
Tneidontaly this seems to be the truth on which the frequency 
theory of probability is based. Both these arguments may be inter- 
preted in such a way as to suggest that certainty Is the maximum 
probability; in the argument by elimination probability increases 
with the amount of determinism among the data, until it reaches 
certainty in the case of a ‘thorough-going determinism’, which would 
admit of a deductive argument; in the syllogistic argument, the 
extension of the subject of the major premise becomes greater and 
greater until in the real syllogism this term is completely distribut- 
ed, and we have a certain conclusion. It is to be noted that in 
both cases the degree is not primarily in the probability of the 
conclusion; in the one case it is in the amount of the determinism 
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given as a premise; in the other case it is in the extension of the 
subject of a premise; and only under certain conditions of the other 
premises would these increase the probability of the conclusion in 
an inductive argument. 

Both Lord Keynes and Nicod deal mainly with the repetition 
of instances which Lord Keynes calls pure induction and which 
Nicod calls induction by repetition. Lord Keynes argues that in 
.such repetition of instances, a process of ‘infirmation’ or elimina- 
tion goes on, by means of what he calls ‘negative analogy’, and this 
appears to be the main source of the probabilitfy of any conclusion 
derived from the number of instances. Nicod holds that such 
invalidation can lead only to a law of ‘mediocre probability’, and 
that it is in ‘confirmation’ by additional instances that the main 
source of probability lies. Nicod admits that, even after his own 
criticism. Lord Keynes’ argument by elimination would give some 
probability to its conclusion, and in his section on confirmation, he 
accepts with certain criticisms Lord Keynes’ proof; Nicod himself 
seems to exaggerate the extent of the differences between his own 
view and that of Lord Keynes; both seem substantially valid, pro- 
vided that we do not expect too much probability in, the conclu- 
sion. 

When we are dealing in this way with a series of instances in 
order to discover those characteristics which are universally con- 
nected, the appropriateness of Lord Keynes’ term ‘negative analogy’ 
in connection with characteristics present in some instances but 
absent in others is evident. The cleare.st statement of Lord Keynes’ 
view known to the present writer is found in a review in ‘The 
Philosophical Review’ by Mr. C. I. Lewis.^^ If we have a given 
set of objects, their characteristics may be exhaustively classified 
into (1) those which are common and connected, (2) those which 
are common but irrelevant, and (3) those which are present in 
some but absent in others. The first class are those expressed by 
g (qj iji). The probability that this holds not only for the cases 
examined but for all cases is what is in question. This is the .same 
as the proving that, if all cases were examined, the properties 
under (2) and none under (1) would be disclosed as genuinely 
irrelevant by being sometimes absent, so that all the properties 
would be divided into those of class (1) and those of class (3). 
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Assuming then that when a connection holds in the first n cases 
there is some a priori probability of its holding in all, this proba- 
bility is increased when the examination of new cases reduces the 
commoir properties regarded as irrelevant, Mr. Keynes calls this 
increasing the negative analogy, and finds in it the chief significance 
of induction'. To take the familiar text-book example, the conclu- 
sion ‘All men are mortal', might be based on the propositions, 
‘Fielding died; Scott died; Dickens died; Thackei-ay died. ‘In this 
case the characteristics of ‘humanity’ and ‘mortality’ would fall 
under (1) ; the characteristics of ‘mortality’ and ‘being English’ or 
of ‘mortality’ and *‘being a novelist’ or of ‘mortality’ and ‘being 
male’ would, to begin with, fall under (2) ; as the number of 
instances increased to Include men, who were neither male nor 
Engli.sh nor novelists, these would all fall under (3) and by .so 
increasing the negative analogy, according to Lord Keynes, the 
probability of all men being mortal would be increased. 

The question now is whether, if we assume the principle of 
limited variety, the principles of probability can give to the con- 
clusion of this type of argument by elimination a tendency to- 
wards infinite pi’obability with an increaise in the number of 
instances. Nicod considers that at best ,we can reach only a 
mediocre probability,'*-* but Nicod’s argument is based on the view 
that the probability of a conclusion can never be greater than the 
probability of the least probable of its premises. This is only true, 
as Mr. Braithwaite points out,"*^ in the case where this premise is 
necessary for the conclusion; it is not true in those cases with 
which, we are most concerned in induction where the premise sup- 
ports the conclusion without being necessary to it. At another 
point Nicod’s argument rests on the distinction between the 
relatively high probability of an event being determined by an 
antecedent and the relatively low probability of a character being 
entailed by one of its concomitants,^® this is a distinction that most 
people would admit, but, it may be the case that by avoiding the 
analysis of determinism, and .so a distinction, between sequence and 
concomitance. Lord Keynes has escaped from the force of Nicod’s 
criticism. Mr. Braithwaite too draws attention to an error in 
Nicod’s probability arithmetic.-*® In spite of these defects in Nicod’s 
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34. Mind N.S. XXXIV, p. 485. 

35. Nicod: Op. cit., pp. 52, 53. 
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argument, one wonders whether a similar argument might not be 
reconstructed without the assumption of the false view of the 
probability of a conclusion being limited to the probability of its 
least certain premise. It is difficult to judge what kind of deter- 
minism, if any, is implied in Lord Keynes argument. Mr. Braith- 
waite says, ‘Determinism, of course, comes in the establushment 
of the a priori probability of any law by the Principle of Limited 
Variety’ (my italics), but it may be suggested that it comes in 
also in other places in an argument by elimination, and that the 
probability of the conclusion will depend to s^ome extent on the 
kind of determinism postulated, whether it be the vei*y limited 
determinism postulated by Nicod, or the ‘thorough-going deter- 
minism’ of Mr. Braithwaite, or the complete determinism that we 
iinaginod in an earlier section of this paper. Both Lord Keynes 
and Nicod wish to avoid being drawn into metaphysics, but it is 
most desirable that agreement should bo reached among logicians 
ns to the kind and degree of determinism which we may assume 
ns a postulate in induction. 

In dealing with induction by confirmation there seems general 
agreement that, given the principle of Limited Variety, as modified 
by Nicod, and given the principles of probability, it can be 
demonstrated that the mere increase in the number of instances 
can give an increase in the probability of the conclusion tending 
to infinity, under certain conditions. The.se conditions are (a) that 
the conclu.sion or law has some initial probability and (b) that, 
on the hypothesis that the law is false, the probability that the law 
should be confirmed in n instances tends to O as n tends to 
infinity.-''^ As Mr. Braithwaite points out,-^® Nicod’s main criticism 
can be avoided here, and we have a statement of the conditions of 
a valid simple enumeration that can be understood even by the 
elementary .student, however incomprehensible he might find the 
tTieorems of probability on which it is based. There Ls difference 
of opinion as to whether the accumulation, of identical instances 
adds to the probability of the conclusion in an induction by 
confirmation. It does not do so in an argument by elimination, but 
identical instances would seem to have the same usefulness as 
other instances in an argument by confirmation. In any case, the 
argument seems merely academic, because in the real world it is 
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unlikely that absolutely identical instances ever occur, and, even, 
if they do, it is unlikely that we should know that they . are 
identical. 


IV 

Thei’e are two matters relevant to induction which seem to 
call for a more adequate treatment than they have so far had from 
the inductive logician, — the place of intuition in, induction and 
corroboration. 

Lord Keynes quotes with approval a statement of Leibnitz 
that in dealing with pi’obability there is need not so much of 
mathematical subtlety as of a precise statement of all the circum- 
stances.^* To know which circumstances are relevant is largely a 
matter of direct judgment or intuition. The application of the 
Principle of Indillercnce depends necessarily on judgments of 
relevance, and although ‘these judgments may be limited and con- 
trolled, perhaps by logical rules and principles which possc.ss a 
geiieral application’,"** they arc ultimately intuitions or judgments 
of direct insight. This is no surrender of the validity of inductive 
arguments, for we use a similar direct insight in judging the validity 
of a deductive argument. It is this direct judgment which Secs 
those characteristics where there is positive analogy and where 
there is negative analogy in, the argument by elimination. There 
are other places where intuition entei's an inductive argument. The 
presentation of a set of data may arouse in a subject as his response 
an ‘intuitive induction’, which Dr. Broad describes as ‘the intuiting 
of necessary and universal connections between characteristics when 
conjunctions of these characteristics are presented to the mind’s 
attention’."** Here intuition comes into closer connection with 
induction, for the result of the intuition is not merely a particular 
statemen,t as in the direct judgment of relevance but a universal 
(and perhaps even necessary) proposition. Nicod suggests that, 
besides the probability which a statement has in virtue of its rela- 
tion to another set of statements, (the view of Russell and Johnson 
and Keynes), a statement has a ‘plausibility’ or ‘intrinsic proba- 
bility by which a proposition, recommends itself more or less to the 
mind without being related to any other of the propositions which 
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happen to be given’.^“ Such 4>lausibility can obviously be known 
only by intuition. There are two observations that seem worth 
making in this connection, (a) The intuition of an expert is itself 
suihcicnt to give to a generalisation that a priori probability which 
can be increased by the observation of instances. This appears to 
be the common scientific practice; the expert sees, perhaps on the 
ground of ah-eady accepted propositions, perhaps by a mere intui- 
tion of plausibility, the probability of some new generalisation; the 
experimenter goes on confirming this by repeated experiments, 
producing new instances, (b) The place of .intuition in, logical 
thought has been obscured by a widespread view that the state- 
ment based on intuition has about it a mysterious certainty, so that 
to doubt it 'seems a kind of sacrilege. This attitude to intuition 
undoubtedly comes from the place given to intuition in mystical 
and religious experience, but the kind of intuition used there is 
very different from that which we use in inductive arguments, 
although it too might benefit from a more critical analysis. Dr. A. C. 
Ewing points out in a recent lecture on ‘Reason and Intuition’ that 
we may have ‘an intuitive conviction of the truth of a proposition 
not amounting to certainty’.'*'* Such an intuition is the beginning 
of an inductive investigation into the truth of the proposition, not 
the end. And even the intuition that appears to give us a certain 
proposition may err; there is nothing infallible about any of our 
psychical processes, even intuition. All this suggests that we 
I’equire a much fuller treatment of the conditions in which intuition 
has a part, and in. which it is likely to have some validity. 

One of the special features of inductive argument is that, with 
the help of additional premises, there is the possibility of reaching 
a conclusion of a higher probability than that of the least certain of 
the premises. An attempt to use an analogous but by no means 
identical type of argument in, deduction would certainly lead to the 
fallacy of illicit process. The use of corroborative arguments is 
one of the most common forms of reasoning in practical life. If 
a proposition A has a probability p on the ground of a certain set 
of propositions B, a probability q on the ground of another set of 
propositions C, (independent of B), a probability r on the gx'ound 
of another set of propositions D, (independent of B and C), then, 
provided that B and C and D are independent of one another, the 
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probability of A becomes very considerabe indeed, at any rate far 
beyond its initial probability with any one of the separate sets of 
propositions. The classical and later arguments for the existence 
of God illustrate this type of argument; the prdbability that God 
exists based on each of them separately is very low indeed; and, 
when one argument is largely identical with another as in 
Descartes’ proofs, the pi’obability remains low; but, when the 
various arguments are more or less independent of one another, 
then the probability of the conclusion that God exists becomes 
very considerable. *Perhaps a more familiar example at the present 
day would be the clues in a detective story; separately they give 
a very low probability to a statement about the identity of the 
criminal, but, when taken together, they give a conclusion which 
the not too careful reader will accept as certain. Lord Keynes’ 
theorems on the combination of premises would be applicable here, 
but he himself admits that his results here are not very valuable, 
and he refers the reader Johnson’s Cumulative Formula, which, 
as far as the present writer understands it, and that is not very 
far, shows that such co-operating data continually strengthen their 
own mutual probabilities. Here, as elsewhere in the realm of 
induction, the probability of the conclusion does not depend on the 
principles of probability, but on the limited variety of that real 
universe to which the principles are applied. It is because the 
sets or ‘groups’ of propositions which can be truly made about the 
real universe are limited in number that a proposition based on a 
number of such independent sets has such a high probability. This 
needs investigation by those skilled in the principles of induction, 
but the hope of a sound metaphysical basis for our subject seems 
to lie in the direction of limited variety. 


44. Keynes: Op. cit. p. 149 k. 
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Some Problems of the Mandukya-Karika 

By 

Dr, T. M. P. Mahadevan, M.A., Pii.D., 

{Madras University) 

I 

In the course of his introduction to The Agamasastra of 
Caudapdda,^ Professor Vidushekhara Bhattacharya makes the 
following salutary remark ; ‘When there is no contradiction nor 
any incongruity, why should we not accept the tradition, as far 
as pos.sible?’^ In spite of this observation of his he rejects the 
evidence of tradition on many points apparently because he finds 
contradictions and incongruities. Yet it is worthwhile examining 
if there are real and insurmountable difficulties in following the 
Advaita tradition I'egarding the composition and character of the 
Maiidukya-kdrikd. 

The traditional Advaita view is (i) that the twelve mantras 
beginning with ‘om ity etad ak.saram’ constitute the Mdndukya 
U}mni$ad, (ii) that the Kdrikd consisting of four chapters is the 
work of Gaudapada, an early teacher of Advaita, (iii) that the 29 
verses of the first chapter form a commentary on the Upanisad, 
and (iv) that the following three chapters seek to establish the 
truth of non-duality through such reasoning as may be found in 
support of Scripture. 

Professor Bhattacharya accepts whole-heartedly only one of 
these propositions, viz., that Gaudapada is the author of the 
Kdrikd, and cajls in question the others. After briefly noticing 
his partial agreement with ti'adition, we shall consider the grounds 
on which he feels constrained to differ therefrom and see if they 
really warrant disagreement. 


1. Published by the tJniversity of Calcutta (1943). Wc shall refer 
to this book in the foot-notes as Agamasastra. 

2. Ibid., p. ixxi. 
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II 

As against Walleser who thinks that there was none named 
Gaiidapada who is believed to have been ilfxo author of the 
Mandiikya-kdrikd, that there existed long before the time of 
Sankara a philosophical school in the country of Gauda and in the 
same district in which Buddhism flourished till the eighth century, 
and that this school for the first time put the traditions of the 
Vedas and the Upanisads in the form of a sdstra (a school doctrine) 
and embodied it in a collection of sayings consisting of the four 
pdclas of the Gau^ajJada-kdrika, Professor Bhattacharya believes 
that tradition is right in ascribing the work to Gaudapada, for the 
reason that a work cannot be the production of the whole people 
of a land, though, written by a single individual, it may represent 
the views of the entire country to which he belonged. In this con- 
nection he quotes the view of Bdlakrsridnanda Sarasvati (17th 
century A.D.) that in the country of Kuruksetra there was a 
river called HiraravatT on whose banks there were some Gauda 
people, the pre-eminent of whom was Gaudapada, and that as the 
Acarya was absorbed in deep meditation beginning from the 
Dvdpara age, his proper name is not known to modern people and 
so he is celebrated by the class-name of the Gaudas.** 

Though Professor Bhattacharya grants that Gaudapada was 
the author of the Kdrikd, he is not prepared to believe that the 
Kdrikd is a single work in four chapters. He is of the view that 
the four prakaranas are independent treatises which were put 
together in a volume under the title of the Agama&dstra,^ Accord- 
ing to him, the attempt of the commentator, whom tradition 
identified with Sankara, to show the interconnection of the 
chapters is a miserable failure. Introducing the second prakarana 
Sankara*^ says that though it is declared in the first chapter that 
there is no duality, yet as it is merely an expression of dgania, the 
second chapter is written to support it by reasons. Professor 
Bhattacharya finds fault with this statement, because though the 
second chapter advances various arguments, the first is not devoid 
of them. And he asks, ‘‘If the connexion between Books I and II 
is really as it is shown by S [Sankara] to be, then why is it that 


3. Ibid., pp. Ixiii-lxxi. 

4. Ibid., p. Ivii. 

5. Or whoever the commentator was; the identity is of no conseqiiencc 
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the author of Book II himself does not say so just at its beginning 
though he could do so easily?” At the commencement of the 
third chapter, Sankara says that non-duality can be understood 
not only by dgama, but by reasoning (tarka) as well, and that 
consequently to exhibit the reasoning the third chapter is required. 
The Professor’s objection to this is that if Sankara were right, the 
object of the second and third chapters must be the s&me, viz., 
to formulate the arguments for non-duality. But, then, why should 
there be two chapters at all? Cannot all the arguments be 
included in one? The fact, according to Prof. Bhattacharya, is that 
non-duality is mentioned only incidentally in the third chapter, 
and as such is not discussed. The purpose of the fourth chapter, 
as stated by Sankara, is the establishment of the .system of Advaita 
through pointing out the contradictions that vitiate the schools 
that are opposed to it, viz., those of the Dvaitins and the Vainasikas. 
As against this. Prof. Bhattacharya contends that there is no 
detailed criticism of the Dvaitins’ view in this chapter, that there 
is no allusion to the Vainasikas, and that the views of the Vainasikas 
are accepted and endorsed by Gaudapada, who cannot therefore 
criticise them. As regards each succeeding chapter the Professor 
wants us to ask these questions; does it presuppose the preceding 
chapter somehow or other? What do we lose if we take it as an 
independent work on Advaita Vedanta? Do we find in reading 
it in that light anything improper, non-sensical or unintelligible 
without assuming its connection with the preceding chapter? 
Professor Bhattacharya’s answer to these questions is in the nega- 
tive; and he regards the four prakaranas as independent manuals 
of Advaita.® 

Let us gather afresh Sankara’s statements about the nature of 
the work as a whole and about the purpose of each chapter. In 
his introduction to the first prakarana, Sankara describes the argu- 
ment of the four-chaptered Karika thus: “For the purpose of 
determining (the sense of) Omkara is (written) the first prakarana 
which abounds in Scriptural passages (agamapradhanam) and 
which is the means for knowing the true nature of the self. When 
the world of duality is resolved, the non-dual is known, as when 
the serpent, etc., imagined in the rope are resolved the rope which 
is real is cognised. In order to explain through reason the iUusori- 


(l. Agama&dstra, pp. xlvii-lvil. 
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ness of (the world of) duality there is the second prakara^. When 
there occurs the contingence that non-duality too may likewise be 
illusory, the third prakai’ai^a shows through reasoning that non- 
duality is not so. There are views which are avaidika and opposed 
to non-duality being absolutely real. For the purpose of refuting 
them on rational grounds, by showing that those views cannot be 
true as they are mutually contradictory, is commenced the fourth 
prakara^a”.^ At the beginning of the second prakarana Sankara 
says: “It was said, ‘When (Reality) is known, there is no duality’ 
(I, 18), and this is^ supported on the basis of such miti passages 
as ‘One only, without a second’. That is only Scripture (agama- 
matram). It is possible to determine even through reasoning the 
illusoriness of duality. For this purpose the second prakarana is 
commenced’’.* At the beginning of the third prakarana Saiikara 
remarks, “While discussing the nature of Orhkara it was stated 
‘The self is the cessation of the world, blissful, without a second’, 
and ‘When (Reality) is known there is no duality’. That was 
only as a premise. Of these (i.e. the two propositions ‘the .self is’ 
and ‘the world is not’) , the non-existence of the world was explain- 
ed in the Vaitathya-prakarana by illustrations like dream, magical 
show, and fata morgana, and through reasoning on the ground of 
prohans such as ‘because it is seen’, ‘because it is with beginning 
and end’, etc. Is non-duality to be known through Scripture alone 
or through reasoning also? Asking thus, the teacher replies: it 
is possible to know through reasoning also. How is that? To 
.show how the Advaita-prakarana is commenced’’.® Explaining the 
connection of the fourth prakarana with the preceding ones, 
Sankara observes, “By way of determining Orhkara non-duality 
was stated (in the first prakaraiia) as a premise known from Scrip- 
ture. The same was established (in the second prakarana) on the 
ground that the external world of objects is illusory. Again (in 
the third prakarana) , of the non-duality which was ascertained 
directly from Scripture and through reasoning, it was conclusively 
stated, ‘This is the supreme truth’. At the end (of that prakarana) 
it was indicated that the views of the Dvai(ins and the VainaiSikas, 
which are opposed to the view of non-duality, the sense of Script 
ture, are wrong because of their mutual opposition and because 
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they give rise to passions like attachment and aversion. Non- 
dualism is pi^aised as the right view on the ground that it does not 
give rise to passions. Now, the Alatasanti-prakarana is commenced 
for showing in detail the falsity of those views which are opposed 
to one another, cmd for establishing finally through negative reason- 
ing non-dualism’’.^^^ 

Now let us return 'to Prof. Bhattacharya's questions. The 
relation between the first and the second 'prakarana, according to 
Sankara, is that while the first chapter stales as a premise the non- 
reality of the vv'orkl of duality, supported by Scripture, the second 
chapter establishes the illusoriness of the world through reasoning. 
The first objectif)n raised by Prof. Bhattacharya is that the first 
chapter is not devoid of arguments. He cites karikas 16-18 to 
show that arguments are advanced for. proving the illusoriness of 
the world even in the first chapter. But a comparison, of the 
method and the contents of the first chapter with those of the 
second will clearly reveal that while in the former Scripture is the 
main source of evidence, in the latter various reasons are given 
for the illusory nature of the world. This is all that the commenta- 
tor means when he says ‘agamamatram tat\ The word ‘matra’ 
here has the sense of ‘pradhanya’, for that Is how Anandagiri inter- 
prets it. Sankara himself says in his general introduction at the 
head of the first chapter: ‘prathamam prakaranam agama- 
pradlianam\ To the next objection that if the relation between 
the first and the second chapters was as it is declared by Sankara, 
why does the author himself not say so at the beginning of the 
chapter, wo need only reply that it is not necessary. What we 
should consider is whether Sankara has correctly understood the 
teachings in the two chapters and their connection, if there be any. 
Let us turn to the contents of the chapters themselves to find an 
answer. The agama-prakarana begins with a summary of the 
Mdndukya Upanisad.^^ Visva, Taijasa and Prajna are described; 
different theories of creation arc mentioned with a view to show 
that they are unsatisfa "tory, as the world is in truth the very 
nature of the Deva; in* the Turiya which is the absolute non-dual 
reality, there is neither cause nor effect; Prajna, the self in sleep, 
is conditioned by the cause of world-manifestation, viz. nescience; 
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Visva and Taijasa, the self of the waking state and the self of 
dream respectively, are conditioned by both cause and ellect, i.e., 
nescience and its product. The Turiya is not to be confused with 
Prajna, for while Prajha is associated with dreamless sleep, in the 
Turiya there is neither sleep nor dream; as a corollary from this 
it is said that the universe does not really exist; the non-dual self 
(Turiya) is the sole reality; the world of duahty is illusory 
(raayamatra) ; then, following the Upani§ad, Visva, Taijasa and 
Prajha are identified with the three letters of Om, a, u and m, and 
the Turiya with thp soundless culmination of Om; lastly, medita- 
tion on Pi-aijava is prescribed, as it leads to the supreme. Fi'om 
this brief outline of the contents of the Agama-prakaraiia it will 
be evident that the main subject of study is the teaching of the 
Maiiduktia Upanisad. No doubt it is declared there that the 
world is non-real. But that declaration is based on such words of 
the sriili, as ‘prapahcopasainam’ and ‘advaitam’. Thus it is clear 
that Sankara is not wrong in characterising the first pi’akaraija as 
‘agama-pradhiiua’. The second chapter, Vaitathya-prakarana 
begins with the statement that the wise declare all the objects seen 
in dream to be illusory; and then it is argued that the objects 
perceived in waking also must be illusory because of similarity 
with those seen in dream. Now, does not this line of reasoiring 
presuppose the discussion of avasihds in the previous chapter? Is 
it not an elaboration through logic of what was premised on the 
authority of sruti in the Agama-prakarana? After showing in 
detail how there is parity between waking and dreaming, the 
author of the Kdrikd proceeds to say that the entire world is a 
fnistaken reading of the non-dual self. As when the rop>e is seen 
the snake-illusion is removed, so also when the self is known, the 
world of plurality disappears. Then follows a catalogue of 
different views about the self. The truth is, there is nothing other 
than the self. A few more illustrations are given to pi'ove that the 
universe is illusoiy; the final truth is proclaimed as the non-dual 
reality which knows neither dissolution nor origination, neither 
bondage nor release; and lastly how the yati could know the truth 
and after knowing how he should live in the world. Here again 
Sankara seems to be substantially correct in his statement that the 
purpose of the second chapter is to establish through reason the 
illusoriness of the world of duality. 

As regards the relation between the second and the third 
chapter, Prof. Bhattacharya’s objection, as we have already seen, 
is that if the object of the third chapter was what Sankara regards 
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it to be, then there should be no need for this chapter at all, as 
all the arguments for non-duality could be included in one chapter. 
As a preliminary observation we may point out here that the 
treatment of the same topic in two successive chapters is not un- 
common even in modern books. But that apart, does Sankara say 
or mean to say that the object of the second and the third chapters 
is the same? Is it not his view that while the Vaitathya-prakara^ia 
establishes through reason the illusoriness of duality, the Advaita- 
prakarana seeks to show the non-illusoriness of non-duality? The 
two are related topics, no doubt; but they are. not identical. The 
contention of Prof. Bhattacharya is that non-duality, though men- 
tioned in the third chapter, is not its main topic, but something 
else. And this will be clear, he says, if one examines the contents 
with some amount of care. The following is his own account of 
the contents of the third chapter: “Here at the beginning (III, 1-2) 
the author tells us about ‘non-origination’ (ajdti) and having 
established it concludes in the end (III, 48) that it is the highest 
truth (xUtamu satya). In doing so he discusses the Vedanta and 
in that connexion the absence of difference between Jiva and 
Brahman. He treats also of a samadhi ‘intense abstract concentra- 
tion’ called asparsayoga meant for the realization of the Truth”.^'*^ 
We have no quarrel with this analysis. But what does it show? 
How is ajdti a topic different from advaita? Why is non-origination 
the truth? Is it not because the truth is non-duality alone? Prof. 
Bhattacharya admits that Gaudapada asserts in this chapter the 
absence of difference between jiva and Brahman. If this is not 
advaita, what else is it? And what is asparsayoga if it is not the 
path to the realisation of non-duality? 

The fourth chapter, in the opinion of Sankara, points out the 
mutual contradictions that are to be found in the systems opposed 
to Advaita and establishes non-duality by a process of negative 
reasoning. Where in this chapter is a detailed discussion, asks 
Prof. Bhattacharya, of the views of the Dvaitins and the 
Vainasikas, assuming that they are wrong because of their mutual 
contradiction? And secondly where is the allusion to Vainasikas 
as opponents, whose views Gaudapada accepts by implication 
throughout the book? Before we make an attempt to answer these 
questions we may notice in passing the argument that the 
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Alata^nti-prakara^a must be an independent treatise as it com- 
mences with a mangalacarana. Prof. Bhattacharya himself 
dismisses this argument as not carrying much weight. In a 
Bauddha work, the Paiijika of Prajnakaramati on the Bodhicaryi- 
vatdra which consists of nine chapters, there is mangaldcarana in 
the first and the last chapters, and not in others. But where is 
mangaldcarana in the first prakarana of the Kdrikd? It has been 
answered by the commentators that OM with which the Upanisad 
begins is itself the mangaldcarana. Not only at the beginning of 
the fourth chapter but also at the end there is mangaldcarana in 
the form of obeisance. Does it not imply, asks Prof. Bhattacharya, 
that the prakaraiia is an independent work and complete in itself? 
We do not, however, see the implication because there is nothing 
unintelligible in a book ending with an obeisance. Now about the 
other questions. The Alata^nti-prakarana just immediately after 
the mangaldcarana refers to the disputants who uphold the reality 
of origination and quaiTol among tliemselves. Then there is an 
elaborate and detailed dialectical criticism of the category of 
origination, the concept of cause. Is not the notion of cause one 
of the cardinal doctrines of the pluralists (dvaitinah), and in 
criticising it in detail, is not the author of the Kdrikd examining 
the view of those who are opposed to Advaita? The next question 
is about the reference to Vainasikas. In his notes on Karika, III, 
3, Prof. Bhattacharya says that among the Buddhists the Vaibha- 
sikas maintain satkaryavada, and the Sautrantikas and Yogacaras 
hold asatkaryavada. The verse in question maintains that the two 
views regarding the causal relation are mutally contradictory, and 
in subsequent verses Gaudapada provides a critique of the causal 
category and rejects it finally. Is this not an implicit criticism 
of the Vainasika views, at any rate of the three schools of Buddhism 
mentioned above There is one more question raised by Prof. 
Bhattacharya. A number of karikas from the second and third 
chapters are repeated in the fourth; the ajativada discussed already 
in the third chapter is discussed again in the fourth. Why is this 
repetition? Is it not useless? In reply it need only be pointed out 
that repetition is not a defect in an wpadesa-grantha. 

That the Mdvdnkya-hdrikd was considered to be an 
upadesagrantha will be evident from the colophons in some of the 


13. We shall examine the question of Bauddha. influence later. 
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manuscripts.^^ The main object of the work is to teach students 
of Advaita the essentials of non-dualism. And the teacher, 
Gaudapada grades his lessons in an intelligent manner. After 
setting forth the purport of Scripture in the first chapter, he 
justifies it through reasoning in the next two chapters. The 
Mmjdukya upanisad teaches the illusoriness of the worlds of 
waking and of dreaming and the absolute reality of the Self, the 
Turiya. The second chapter is concerned with the former and the 
third with the latter. Having expounded the philosophy of Advaita 
through Scripture and reasoning, Gaudapada exaanines in the fourth 
chapter the views opposed to Advaita, exhibits their contradictions 
and shows the excellence of his own system. Such a view of the 
Karika, we submit, is the most rational one to take, having regard 
to the nature of the work and the topics dealt with therein. 

Ill 

Contrary to the traditional Advaita view which holds the 29 
verses of the first chapter to be Gaudapada’s commentary on the 
Mdn^ukya Upani§ad consisting of the 12 prose passages. Prof. 
Bhattacharya thinks that the verses or karikas must have been 
already in existence before the prose passages came to be composed. 
The reasons offered for his view by the Professor are these: (1) 
After the 6th, 7th 11th and 12th mantras of what is called the 
Mand'dkya Upanisad, the karikas are introduced in the words 
‘atraite sloka bhavanti’ (here are these slokas) . In other Upanisads 
like the Brhadardnyaka and the Chandogya similar expressions are 
employed to introduce slokas in support of the prose passages that 
precede them. It follows, therefore, that the prose portions must 
have come into existence after the verses, and not vice versa, 

(2) A comparison of the contents of the prose passages with 
those of the corresponding verses bears out this view. If the 
karikas were really explanations of the prose passages, they should 
throw light on those portions of the latter which are difficult or 
obscure and should not omit the most important words of the 
original. But what are the actual facts? (a) The karikas 1-5 
which are supposed to explain the prose passages 3-5 omit altogether 
the words ‘saptdngah* and "ekonavimsatimukhah* the most difficult 


14. AgamaiSMtra, p. 
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ones which require explanation, (b) In the prose passages 3 and 9 
we have the word vaisvdnara; but in the corresponding karikas 
the word visva is used. The business of a commentator is to explain 
the original word and not introduce a word whiph is not identical 
or synonymous with it. (e) The terms jdgaritasthdnan suapana- 
sthdna, and siisuptastlidna of the prose passages 3, 4 and 5 res- 
pectively are not found in the karikas. (d) That the so-called 
Upanisad, instead of being the original, is really a commentary on 
.the verses will be evident from the fact that taking a word or two 
from the- karikas it^ expands and explains the idea contained therein. 
For instance the terms ghanaprajiia (1), and dnandahhuj or (3) 
unanda (4) are explained in prose passage 5. (e) The karika I, 

19 says that Visva is identical with a the first letter of Om because 
each of them is the first (ddi) in its series and each is pervasive 
(dpti). The corresponding Upanisad clearly says that the identity 
is either because of each being the first or because of each being 
pervasive (dpter adiniattvdd vd). This option seems to be a later 
development. (f) There is divergence as regards two words 
between kdrikd I, 21 and Upanisad 11. In the former there are 
the word mdna ‘measure’ from rnd ‘to measure’ and the word aplti 
‘disappearance’ from api-i, while in the latter there are miti 
‘measure’ from mi, and laya ‘disappearance’, (g) The karikas (I. 
10-15) make a distinction between Turiya and the other three, 
viz. Vi^va, Taijasa and Prajna; but no such distinction is found in 
the Upanisad. (h) The Upanisad (1) says that Brahman or Atman 
has four quarters (catuspdd) ; but there is no such mention in the 
karikas. 

(3) Lastly, there is the view of Aoaryas like Madhva that 
the 29 verses of the Agamaprakarana form part of the Upani§ad, 
and that the verses are older than the prose passages. On these 
grounds Prof. Bhattacharya concludes that the karikas of the first 
chapter are not a commentary on the Md.ndukya Upanisad, that 
the Upanisad is mainly based on the Karikas, and that it must have 
been composed later ‘with a tinge of the language used in the 
Brahmanas’.^® 

Let us examine the points raised by Prof. Bhattacharya 
seriatim. (1) There is nothing unintelligible in the Karika-kara 
introducing his explanatory verses in the words ‘atraite filokS 


15. Agamaidstra, pp. xxxi-xlvii. 
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bhavanti*. In some manuscripts these are said to be the words of 
the Varttika-kara.^^ Thc^ Varttika-kara here referred to is Gauda- 
pada, for the Kdrika is also known by the name Mdndukya- 
odrttika,^'^ 

(2) Before answering the next set of questions, it may be 
useful to ask ourselves as to what sort of a commentary we hold 
the 29 verses of the Agama-prakarana to be. Certainly they are 
not meant to be a word-by-word gloss on the Upani.sadic passages.^® 
They re-arrange the concepts found in the Upanisad in a more 
logical manner with a view to show that the Turiya is the absolute 
non-dual reality; and this again is only a foundation for the succeed- 
ing three chapters. Those expressions in the Upanisad which are 
not materially useful are passed over, and certain implications 
which are not expressly stated in the Upanisad are explained because 
they are regarded as important by the author of the Karika for the 
development of his thesis. A case in point is the mention and 
criticism of the several creationistic theories. Without departing 
from the spirit of what is declared in the Upanisad, the Karika- 
kara prepares his own of the passages and makes it the 

nucleus of his subsequent philosophical construction. Now we may 
turn to answer the points raised by Prof. Bhattacharya against 
regarding the Upanisad as the earlier text, (a) Since the object 
of the first five verses is to analyse the three manifestations of the 
self, Visva, Taijasa and Prajha, and to .sho\y that Reality is one 
in the three states though the contents and types of enjoyment 
vary, the verses leave out expressions which are not useful for this 
purpose. Visva and Taijasa being endowed with seven limbs and 
nineteen mouths is of no metaphysical consequence subserving the 
purpose Gaudapada has in view. It is points of contrast that are 
important; for the philosopher wants to show that inspite of 
apparent differences there is an underlying unity. Hence it is that 
to the differences in objects of consciousness and modes of enjoy- 
ment mentioned in the Upanisad, Gaudapada adds the differences 
in principal locations and types of satisfaction. The reason we 


16. See Anandasrama edition of the Kdrika with Anandagiri's Tika, p. 25; 
atha varttikakaroktamvakyam. 

17. Ramakrsna Pandita in his commentary on the Pancada^ (II, 29) 
refers to the Karika (III, 39) as Varttika. Whether the name Varttika as 
applied to Gaudapada’s work is proper or not is not germane to the present 
discussion. 

18. See S. K. Belvalkar: Vedanta Philosophy, Part I, p. 193. 
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have just given will also explain why the author of the Kdrikd 
has nothing to comment on the first two mantras of the Upani§ad, 
though at a later stage and in its proper place he refers to Onikara 
and its mdtms. (b) The terms Visva and ‘Vaisvanara’, whatever be 
their etymological significance, have come to mean the same in 
Advaita usage. Probably, Gaudapada’s intention is to show the 
identity of the self of the waking state with the all-consciousness 
which has the manifest universe for its object, the identity, in short, 
of the adhyatma and adhidairm forms of the self. Hence it is that he 
describes ‘Visva’ a:» all-pervading (vibhu). The suggestion, how- 
ever, comes from the Sruti itself. The Upanisadic passage 6 
describes Prajna, the self in sleep, as the Lord of all, the knower 
of all, the controller of all, etc. Since it is the same self that 
persists in and through the changing states, the Karika-kara 
identifies the apparently individual soul that is awake with the self 
of the universe, (c) The terms jagaritasthana, svapnasthdna and 
susuptnsthdna. need not be repeated in the Kdrikd, because the 
verses, as we said, present only a summary of the Upanisadic pas- 
.sages for a set purpose which their author has in view. They are 
not, however, unnoticed, for the fifth verse refers to them together 
in the words ‘in the three states’ (trisu dhamasu). (d) That a 
prose passage is longer than the corresponding verse or verses can 
be no argument for its subsequent composition. In the Upanisad 
5 the state of sleep is explained and the self of that state is describ- 
ed. In fact, we have an independent pa.ssage for each of the three, 
Vi.sva, Taijasa and Prajna. Gaudapada adopts a different method. 
The first four karikas speak of all the three, and the trio are 
compared in respect of their objects of consciousness, types of 
enjoyment, locations and kinds of satisfaction. Viewed in this 
light, it may be seen that Gaudapada has incorporated in his verses 
all the terms that are necessary from the Upanisadic passage 5. 
(e) The karika I. 19 identifies Visva with a because, each is the 
first in its series and each is pervasive. The Upanisad calls them 
identical for either of the two reasons. From this alleged difference 
between the Karika and the Upanisad Prof. Bhattacharya con- 
cludes that the latter must have been composed later. But what 
is the force of ‘or’ (va) in the Upanisadic text? Is it used in the 
sense of a disjunction either of ignorance or of exclusion? We do 
not think that the Upanisd means to say that ‘Visva’ and a are 
to be identified either only because each is the first or only because 
each is pervasive. Both are equally valid reasons for identification. 
And it is this meaning that is expressed by the word ‘and’ (ca) 
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in the ICarika, 19. (f) We have already said that the verses of 

the first prakarana do not constitute a word-by-word gloss on the 
Upanisadic passage.s. And so it does not matter from which root 
a particular word is formed in the Kdrikd provided it expresses the 
.same idea. Prof. Bhattacharya himself admits that there is no 
difference in meaning between vidna and miii. and between apiti 
and laya. (g) The karikas 10-15 make a distinction between the 
Turiya and the other three Visva, Taijasa and Prajna. The Turiya 
is the changeless lord of all, one without a second; it is uncondition- 
ed eternal consciousness; in it there is neithej: the veiling of the 
true nor the projection of the untrue. Prof. Bhattacharya holds 
that thei'e is nothing corresponding to this idea in the Upanisad. 
But what do the two Upanisadic passages, 7 and 12, which set forth 
the nature of the Turiya mean? Do they not declare that the 
Turiya is trans-phenomenal (prapancopasama) and thereby 
distinguish it from the three, Visva, Taijasa, and Prajna? (h) 
There is no mention in the Kdrikd, says Prof. Bhattacharya, of the 
four quarters of Brahman or Atman declared in the Upanisad. 
This, however, is not the case. The Karika 24 makes mention of 
the pddas (quarters) ; and that they are four will be evident from 
the description of Visva, Taijasa, Prajna. and Turiya, in the preced- 
ing verses. 

(3) As for the rival tradition which regards the prose pas- 
sages and the 29 verses of the first prakarana as constituting the 
Upanisad, it must be noted that it does not lend countenance to 
Prof. Bhattacharya’s view that the prose passages came into being 
after the karikas. If the entire prakarana is sruti, in the sense in 
which the orthodox schools of Vedanta accept the term, its different 
parts cannot be dated in sequence. It is not our ta.sk here to 
examine the rationale of the tradition which holds the Karikas of 
the Agama-prakarana to be part of the Upanisad. We are only 
concerned with pointing out that the Advaita tradition is an old 
one — ^at least as old as Sankara — and that it is not either un- 
plausible or unjustifiable. Tliat the tradition is an ancient one is 
admitted by Prof. Bhattacharya himself. Even if the evidence of 
the commentator on the Kdrikd is set aside as that of a spurious 
Sankara, there are unmistakable references in Sankara’s Sutra- 
hhdsya and .Suresvara’s Nalikarmya-siddhi from which one may 
gather that according to the^se two Advaitins, master and pupil, the 
verses bf the Agama-prakarana are not sruti. Sankara quotes the 
karika I, Iff in his commentary on the Veddnta-sutra, II, i, 9, and 
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says that it is a statement made by the teacher who knows the 
tradition of the Vedanta.*® Suresvara quotes the Karika I, 11, in 
his Naiskarmyasiddhi, IV, 41, and says that it is stated by the 
worshipful Gaudas. It is no doubt tru'e that some of the verses of 
the Agama-prakarana which are cited by Advaita teachers are 
declared as srutis. But this only shows that in their view the 
vei’ses were composed after the Mdndukya-sniti. The term 
Upani§ad is rather loosely employed by the old teachers. For 
instance, the Bhagavad-gltd is called ‘Upani§ad’. In some of the 
manuscripts of the •Mdndukya-kdrikd all the four prakaranas are 
called ‘Upanisads’. Kamalasila, a disciple of Santiraksita (705-763 
A.D.) quotes in his Panjikd some verses from the Vaitathya — and 
Advaita-prakaranas and speaks of them as belonging to Upanisat 
sdstra.''^^ And so, the verses of the first prakarana, when they are 
characterised as sruti or Upanisad, must be considered so in the 
secondary and not the primary sense. 


IV 

There is one more problem of the Mdiidukya-kdrikd which we 
shall discuss here in brief. It is believed that Gaudapada, if he 
himself was not a Bauddha, ought to have been greatly influenced 
by. Bauddha views which he accepted and incoi’porated in his 
Kdrikd. Especially the idealist schools of Buddhism, Vijhanavada 
and Madhyamika, it is thought, must have appealed to him as 
sponsoring views very much like his own, and so without any 
hesitation or scruple he made use of the arguments advanced by 
these Bauddha schools to prove his thesis of the non-reality of the 
world and its absolute non-origination. The contents of the fourth 
chapter are indistinguishable from those of any Madhyamika work. 
The terms and phrases employed there are those of Nagarjuna, 
Even the title of the chapter, 'AldtaidntV, is borrowed from 
Bauddha terminology. Though the first three chapters cite here 
and there the authority of Scripture, no Upanisadic passage is 
quoted or referred to by Gaudapada in the last prakarana.** 
Probably the great teacher was so much struck with the close 


19&20. atroktaiii vedanta-sampradaya-vidbhir iLcSryaih. 

21. See Agamasastra, p. xxxviii n. 

22. Ibid., p. Ixxxxiii. 
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parallelism between his Ved^ta view and the views of the Baud- 
dhas that after finishing the third chapter he wrote an independent 
work calling it ‘Alatasanti’, advocating therein the Bauddha views 
and thereby preaching non-hostility to them. 

The question of Bauddha influence is a vexed one, and we 
do not propose to enter into the details here. Certain general 
considerations will suffice to show that Gaudapada’s main object 
in the Kdrika is to expound the philosophy of the Upaniisads. It 
is true that in accomplishing this object he presses into service 
some of the arguments of the Bauddha idealists and even their 
terminology. But that docs not prove his Bauddha leanings or 
agreement with the conclusions of Buddhism. In the first place, 
it must be remembered that those teachers of Buddhism who came 
after Gaudapada and who refer to his Kdrika, do not regard him 
as a Bauddha or as having been influenced by Buddhism. Santi- 
rak^ita quotes in his Madhyaniakdlahkdrakdrikd verses from Gauda- 
pada’s woi'k, while discussing the views of the Aupanisadas. 
Kanialasila refers to the Kdrika in his Panjikd, as an Upanisui 
snslra. That the metaphysical position of the Madhyamikas is 
niliilism in the primary sense is urged not only by Advaitins but 
also by Jaina writers.--* - ’ The Madhyamikas themselves do not refute 
the charge of nihilism brouglit against their view, though they 
carefully distinguish their philosophical nihilism from ‘common 
or vulgar nihilism’.-^ No one denies a certain measure of similarity 
between Advaita and the idealistic schools of Buddhism, especially 
in the matter of their negative logic. Sankara the commentator 
himself says that the karikas IV, 25-27 employ the arguments of 
the Vijnianavadins for the purpose of refuting the views of those 
who maintain the reality of external objects.-** The procedure is 
exactly similar to that adopted by the Absolute Idealists of the 
West in their criticism of Realistic doctrines. But it does not 
follow that either Advaita or Absolutism is identical with Subjec- 
tivism. Gaudapada is faithful throughout to the Upanisads. Even 
in the Alatas^ti-prakarana where he employs Bauddha termino- 
logy to a great extent, he does not cut himself away from the 
UpanKjadic moorings. It is not true to say that there is no 


23&24. See Prof. M. Hiriyanna's Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 8. 

25. Ibid., p. 222. 

26. Mem. Edn. Vol. 5, p. 196. 
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reference to Upani§adic passages in the fourth chapter. As Dr. 
Belvalkar_ has pointed out, familiar Upanrpadic expressions are 
employed in IV, 78, 80, 85, and 92. That these expressions are used 
by Bauddha writers also can only show that thqy were borrowed 
by them from the Upani$ads. And it is significant that Gaudapada 
should have used such expressions as ‘brahmaiiyam padam’, and 
‘amrtatva’ in the concluding portion of his work, and that he 
should have stated at the end ‘naitad buddhena bhasitam’ (This 
was not declared by the Bauddha) Thus it will be clear that 
Gaudapada’s Karika is essentially a work on Vedanta inspired by 
the Upanisads. The exegencies of his time must have made him 
employ Bauddha terminology, even as the Hindu monks who 
preach Vedanta in the countries of the west to-day feel the neces- 
sity for clothing their thoughts in Chiistian expressions. 

It would appear that Prof. Bhattacharya agrees with this view 
to a large extent when he says, “It goes without saying that our 
teacher, Gaudapada, is a Vedantist and he mainly deals with the 
Vedanta in the present work declaring its conclusion”, “And among 
the Vedantists Gaudapada is an Advaitist, the highest truth to him 
being Advaita ‘non-duality’ ”.28 The Professor even grants in one 
place that “Gaudapada, though much influenced by the Buddhist 
thoughts, maintains his position as a Vedantist”.®® But we do not 
find our way to agree with him when he says that there are two 
schools of Vijnanavadins, (1) Vedantists headed by Gaudapada and 
<3) Buddhists with Maitreya at the head.-^^ He himself sets forth 
the distinction between the two^ schools in clear terms. The real 
.diflFerence between them, he says, is with regard to the interven- 
tion of the Atman with whom nidt/d is connected in the first, and 
his denial in the second where the vdsana is with the citta.^^ Even 
where Gaudapada applies the term citta to signify reality, he uses 
it as a synonym for Brahmun, While to the Vijnanavadin, the 
Alayavijnana is momentaiy (kisai^ika) and continuous like a 
current (dhruva),', to the Advaitin Brahman-Atman is eternal 
(nitya). Therefore it helps in Jno way philosophically to call 


27. Prof, Bhattacharya gives a novel interpretation of this sentence. See 
AgamaMstra, p. 212. 

28. Ibid., pp, cxxvii and cxxviii. 

29. Ibid., p. cxxxii. 

30. Ibid., p. cxxxii. 

81. Ibid., p. cxxxiii. 
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Advaita a school of Vijnana-vada. And tradition is not wrong in 
regarding Gau^apada as a stalwart Vedantin, the philosophical 
progenitor of Sankara. 


V 

In conclusion we repeat that the Mmidukya-kdrikd is a single 
work of Gaudapada setting forth the quintessence of Vedanta, the 
philosophy of the Upanisads, and that its first chapter, the Agama- 
prakaraj^a, is a verse-sinnmary of the Mdndukya Upani§ad which 
is made the nucleus for the rational exposition of the system of 
Advaita in the subsequent three chapters. We hold no brief for 
tradition. Yet we cannot help pointing out that the Advaita tradi- 
tion as regards Gaudapada and his KSfikd is essentially sound, 
neither taxing our credulity nor involving us in contradictions. 



Some Aspects of the Philosophy of Buddha 

By 

Mr. a, P. Gurus wamy, 

Ceylon 

Gazing forth, Jike the sage of Lucretius, from the serene 
heights of wisdom, over the varied world of life, but radiating 
forth, unlike that sage rays of kind feeling and love in every direc« 
tion; calm amid storms, because withdrawn into a trance of dream- 
less unconsciousness, undisturbed because allowing no external 
object to gain any hold on sense or emotion or even on thought; 
owing nothing and wanting nothing; resolute, fearless, firm as a 
pillar, in utter isolation from all other beings, except by feeling 
kindly to them all, such is the ideal conquerer of Buddhism. 

There are throe things that I intend to do in this paper : 
(1) To try and compare Gautama Buddha with Jesus Christ; (2) 
To expound Nirvana. Not only the Oxford Dictionary, but also 
innumerable writers and speakers, more especially Christians, 
have done a grave disservice to Buddhism by their imperfect 
understanding and erroneous representation of Nirvana; (3) To 
seek to explain why Buddhism died in the land of her birth — India. 

First then the Study in Contrasts : 

Gautama and Jesus ! The Buddha and the Christ ! Comparisons 
of this kind seldom serve any useful purpose; they generally 
involve too much simplification of human character; and they are 
at times even odious. But in the present case the comparison has 
so often been insisted upon that today it is almost impossible to 
avoid it. To mention only the more familiar instances, the com- 
parison is implicit in Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia”, which 
purports to be ‘the Scripture of the Saviour of the World’; Thoreau 
himself ‘named the Buddha beside Christ’ though he was aware 
that in so doing he was laying himself open to the censure of 
devout Christians. 

The problem, however, needs some clear definition. In fact, 
it is not one problem: there are two. Firstly, there is the question 
whether there are any points of similarity between the Buddhist 
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and the Christian legend. To this question the answer seems to 
be in the affirmative. The parallels established by Seydel, Vanden 
Bergh, Van Eysinga, Pischel, A. J. Edmunds, M. Aneski, and others 
are unmistakeable. Some of "them — ^for instance, the story of 
Simeon, the Temptation, Peter walking on the sea, and the Miracle 
of the loaves and fishes, which Garbe regards as obvious examples 
of borrowing by the writers of the Gospel from the Buddhist 
legend — are so striking that they cannot be explained purely as 
cases of accidental coincidence in religious legends. Even if there 
were no direct contact between India and Palestine in the first 
century A.D., the possibility of indirect contact through the 
Persians was very considerable; and there is no reason why 
Evangelists should not have known the Buddhist legend in some 
of its Near-Eastern variations. Actually there has been far more 
diffusion and inter-penetration of legends, both secular and reli- 
gious, current in different parts of the world, than is admitted 
by most people who seem to take a proprietary interest even in 
legends ! 

The second question is whether the personalities of Gautama 
and 'Jesus, after they have been divested of their obviously 
legendary and mythological attributes, have anything in common; 
whether, that is to say, there is any measure of identity between 
their respective world-views. This is a very complicated question. 
For it is difficult to obtain any agreement as to which parts of 
the Buddhist and the Christian stories are historical, and which 
are not; what pronouncements can be attributed to Gautama and 
Jesus, and what is to be regarded as the improvisation of later 
commentators. The question that we should ask ourselves is 
whether the integral personality which emerges from a critical 
analysis of the Pali Canon, on the one hand, and from the Synoptic 
Gospels, on the other, points to any common basis of experience, 
or resultant attitude. 

To this question one can only return a negative answer. 
Garitama and Jesus were as different from one another as it is 
possible for any two human beings to be. The difference is not 
merely, as Canon Streeter has it, ‘that the Christ was a carpenter, 
the Buddha was a prince, they experienced life from different 
angles. The Buddha was a philosopher; Jesus had the mind of a 
poet’. That is unduly simplifying the issue. It is by no means 
certain that Gautama was a prince, though it is true his people 
were comfortably off. On the other hand, though there is no doubt 
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as to where Jesus’s own heart lay, it remains open to question — in 
spite of Kautsky — whether he personally had any intimate know- 
ledge of poverty; Dean Inge goes to the opposite extreme suggest- 
ing that ‘Christ and his apostl«% belonged t6 the prosperous 
peasantry of Galilee, a well-educated and comfortable middle class! 
And the difference between a poet and a philosopher is, to say 
the least, rather difficult to define. 

A somewhat novel interpretation of the contrast between the 
personalities of Gi^utama and Jesus has also been put forward by 
those who, pre!5umably, subscribe to what Papini calls ‘the exhaust- 
ing mercantile superstition of our day’. With varying degrees of 
refinement, they enlarge on Mr. .Bruce Barton’s conception of 
Clu’ist as ‘a precursor of the modern man of business, an apostle 
of outer action and even as a ‘go-getter’. Against this they 
assess the Buddha as a typical oriental, a passive dreamer of 
dreams. The querulous Buddhist, of course, could protest that, as 
far as action goes, his catechism insists on ‘strenuousness’ and 
‘effort’ with such vehemence that it might serve as an excellent 
text for the modern men of action, whose exploits are normally 
limited to meditations on Stock Exchange reports, and who are wise 
enough to have their work done for them by paid slaves. Further 
Since by their deeds shall ye know them! — they might point to 
the prodigious achievements of their Japanese confreres who, even 
Mr. Bruce Barton would admit, have been anything but dreamy 
and passive in recent years. To see the difference between the 
two men m this light is to miss the significance of what seems most 
central in their world-views. The range of our knowledge about 
them is limited, but one thing may confidently be asserted that 
Gautama was as far from being a lotus-eater as Jesus from the 
glorified slave-drivers of Big Business aqd High Finance. 

Dr. Reichelt, a German missionary of very wide sympathies, 
who founded ‘The Society of Religious Friends’ in China, informs 
us that in his conversation with ‘really religious Buddhists’ he was 
able to extract from them the admission that ‘in the story of Calvary 
the Bodhisattva doctrine has reached its perfection’. This must 
have been due to some misapprehension on the part of our ‘really 
religious Buddhists! For one thing, the Bodhisattva is nowhere 
represented as bearing his cross through crowded streets. And 

reason why he is not so represented is, partly at least, because 
Gautama was above all a prudent man, like Confucius, and lived 
t e kind of life which could by no stretch of imagination on the 
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part of his followers be inteipreted as martyrdom. He scrupulously 
avoided getting into trouble with the temporal powers, who would 
doubtless have given him ‘short shrift’ as did Pontius Pilate to the 
‘Messianic agitator’ from Galilee. His concession with regard to 
the admission of runaway slaves, domestic servants, soldiers, etc., 
may be mentioned as one example of his desire not to get himself 
involved in any struggle with Law and Order. Because of this 
prudence on his part. Buddhism has remained lacking in ‘the 
tiemendous fact’ which forms the nucleus of the Gospel Passion 
Play — the fact of a supreme martyrdom. But, on the other hand, 
for this very reason Buddhists have been spared from having their 
bowels of compassion moved to the point of excruciation by subtle 
stabs of remorse. On the whole, Gautama seems to have had more 
considei’ation for his votaries: they are not reminded of the man 
who died and suffered for them every time they visit their shrines; 
nor do their temples everlastingly echo the silent but agonizing 
refrain of, ‘is it nothing to ye, is it nothing to ye, all ye that pass 
by?’ The idea of dying and suffering for others in the Christian 
sense is, broadly speaking, alien to practically every form of 
Buddhism. It was certainly alien to Gautama’s teaching; he quite 
frankly told his Brethi’en that they must not expect that ultimate 
self-sacrifice of him: for ‘by oneself is evil done, by oneself one 
suffers. By oneself is evil loft undone; by oneself is one purified. 
Purity and impurity belong to oneself; on one can piirify another’. 
There is no vicarious atonement available to a Buddhist. 

To the Buddha the supreme problem was the problem of pain. 
To Christ, on the other hand, this problem and its solution was' 
bound up with that of moral evil. And to Christ the problem of 
moral evil was prior to that of pain. In this respect again the out- 
look' of the Buddha is temperamentally more “modern” — a fact to 
be noted without prejudice to the question whether his view is the 
more profound. 

But the Buddha and the Christ are at one in this that their 
attitude alike to suffering and to sin is wholly 'practical. Tlieir 
primary aim is not explanation but delwerance. 

Concerning the inward experience of Jesus, tradition is dumb. 
"We are only told that, at about the age of 30, as he rose from the 
waters of Baptism on the banks of Jordan, he saw the vision and 
heard the heavenly voice “Thou art my beloved Son”, which assured 
him that he was called to be Christ, and this was followed by a 
period of temptation. 
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So far as personal experience is conditioned by external 
circumstance, the Buddha and the Christ would seem to bo, each 
the complement of the other. Jesus lived in daily contact with 
things which to a prince like Sakyamuni could only be known 
through the capacity of sympathetic intei’pretation of the experience 
of others; he and his had knowledge at first hand of the ills of 
poverty. On the other hand, of the disillusionment that follows a 
sui’feit of life’s good things, which the Buddha felt so keenly, Christ 
had no first hand experience. Yet the possibility of disillusion- 
ment was not outij^de the range of his sympathy and undez’standing. 

In the book of Job, Jesus would have found discussed an aspect 
of the pi'oblem of evil which lay outside the philosophic and ethical 
purview of the Buddha-— the problem, why in this world merit and 
rewax'd are not more nearly commensurate? Why so often do we 
see the righteous suffer, while the wicked flourish like a green bay 
tree? For the Buddha, this problem did not exist; or rather, it 
was completely solved by the doctrine of Kai'ma, which solves it 
by the simple method of denying its existence. For according to 
this doctrine, there is no such thing as innocent suffering, since all 
suffering in this life is punishment justly earned by misdeeds in a 
pi’evious incarnation; and similarly all present happiness is the 
reward of pi’evious though forgotten merit. Of course if this 
Doctrine is true, the problem is solved. If not, we have an 
example of the way in which the acceptance of a belief traditional 
to his countrymen artificially nanowed the range of sympathy and 
thought of India’s greatest prophet. 

Jesus takes occasion to deny the theory, upheld by Job’s friend, 
that his world misfortune is proportionate to desert, and he 
frequently asserts that God will vindicate his faithful servants. 

The existence of suffering is the supreme challenge to Theism, 
but to stress the problem of the suffering of the righteous as such, 
is tacitly to assume that righteousness is a meritorious achievement 
of the individual for which he deserves reward. Christ will 
not tolerate the idea of merit in this sense. Again he was not con- 
cerned to administer cosmic consolation to persons who conceived 
themselves to be righteous; rather he taught, the mere fact that 
man supposes he had achieved righteousness, means that he had 
missed the way to it. In his valuation of merit, Christ is more 
“modern” than the Buddhist. The educationalist and the crimino- 
logist of today, knowing something of the influence on character of 
heredity and environment and of the possibility of psychological 
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mishap in infancy, hoping to make men better, are often inclined 
to echo that word of Christ, “Neither do I condemn thee; go and 
sin no more”. Christ is “modern” too, in that he aims at producing 
the good life ,not by mere repression or suppression of the bad but 
by enkindling enthusiasm for the good. 

Christ speaks of pain much less than does the Buddha, but he 
knew more about it. And for him there was a graver problem. 
Tlie history of his people as interpreted by a long line of prophets 
had concentrated attention again, to an extent unique in human 
hi.slory, on the problem of moral evil, both in the individual and 
in the social life. 

To the Buddha, we have seen the problem of moral evil was 
incidental to the problem of pain: Immoral action tends to increase 
the will to live; therefore the ovei’coming of evil impulses in the 
soul is a precondition of deliverance from pain. It was impossible 
for a Jew either to explain suflering by means of Karma or to 
think of sin as something incidental. Tlius to Christ the problem 
of evil had been posed on a larger scale than to the Buddha; and 
paradoxically enough, it was a problem made at once more difficult 
and more hopeful of solution because it had been written ‘God 
saw that it was good’. 

Tliere enters into later Buddhism a fresh conception of what 
sin means. The commission of sin giieves the divine spirits and 
saviours of the world. To be good is to please them, to be sinful 
is to pain them. It is wrong to do wrong, because it wrongs 
divinity! 

This is an entirely new conception to the Buddhist, though it 
is not sev remote from the Vedic notion that sin makes divine beings 
angry. The idea, however, in the Buddhist’s mind is rather that 
the Bodhisattvas are pained, because every sin adding to a sinner’s 
demerit increases the debt assumed by the Divine Power, who 
redeems all sin by assuming that sinner’s demerit. The argument 
is that the sinner must suffer for his sin unless another assumes 
the burden; the Bodhisattva assumes it in taking upon himself the 
vow to asstune the sins of the world and so redeem sinners. Being 
divine and having an infinite store of merit this divine being can 
easily give the sinner enough merit to counterbalance the demerit 
incurred by sin, so that his divine suffering is more theoretical 
than real. But the net result religiously and ethically is that the 
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human sinner believes that in sinning he causes grief to the divine 
beings to whom he prays. 

The original Buddhist has been called an egoistic hedonist. 
The term is harsh, but at any rate, his whole concern was with his 
private salvation which lay in his own hands. To secure that 
salvation he became moral, serene, kindly disposed. Self-develop- 
ment was really his aim, from a practical point of view. Karma, 
the working out of the act, was alone responsible for the result 
of acts, which acts it was in his power to do or avoid. He recognis- 
ed no supreme divine power interfering with Karma. He could 
not say with the negligent Brahmin jurist, “malformations result 
fi'om faults induced by Fate or by Karma or by maternal faults”. 
To him it was the act alone that decided his Fate, the act compi'is- 
ing what is thought, said and done. But to the later Buddhist the 
matter had eventually become a divine matter and this Buddhist, 
in the gradual decadence of the primitive belief, invented the most 
extraordinary excuse for sinning. Originally celibate, the friar 
now married because “it gave pleasure to another”, \yhich in 
. general is what a good friar ought to do. Moreover, sin actually 
became a virtue because it is a joy to the divinity to forgive sin 
and a good friar ought to give joy to the divinity. Such abberra- 
tions are found in other sects where ethical decadence has gone 
hand in hand with devotion and mysticism; but in no other case 
is there so marked a contrast between the early and the later 
stages of religious evolution. However little religion, in the ordinary 
sense, inspired the primitive Buddhist, he was yet deeply imbued 
with ethical belief and was a consistently moral person. But the 
belief in transfer of merit which was at first heterodox but finally 
became as general a belief as it was in Brahmanism, paved the 
way for the idea of redemption through divine mercy and led to 
the slow undermining of reliance upon our own need of ethical 
behaviour, so that in a measure religious devotion destroyed the 
fine ethical sense of the early church. It did not entirely destroy 
it for the idea that sin pains divine saints and that the only way 
we can recompense them for their goodness to us is to give them 
pleasure by being good (and by being good to others) was a very 
real support of morality, but it loosened ethical moorings and sent 
the ship of Buddhism abroad on strange waters. Incidentally it 
brought the Buddhist near to the belief in predestination which 
crops up in the Rig Veda, “Whom I will, I make, powerful”, and in 
the Upanishads, “whom He chooses, by him is He obtained”, ending 
22 
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on the one hand in the belief in Fate, and on the other in the belief 
in the personal Saviour-God, who grants salvation to the true 
believer. Hence the prayer to the Buddha or Bodhisattva as to a 
merciful divinity in whose power lies man’s fate. 

Contrast with this the Christian conception of the suffering of 
God: the problem of pain is conceived dynamically as one to be 
solved in terms not of explanation but of battle and of hope. Such 
a solution will seem shallow and precarious unless related to a 
concept which is the most characteristic contribution to the problem 
made in the New Testament, the doctrine of divine participation in 
the world’s pain. 

Let us ask then, what precisely are the implications as to the 
Divine contact with pain involved in St. Paul’s statement that we 
may see “The light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ”. To Greek philosophy, as to Indian, it was 
axiomatic that divinity is intx’insically incapable of pain and the 
classical Christian theology inherited this axiom of the “impassi- 
bility” of God. But in the Old Testament we find the idea that 
God enters into the sufferings of his people. “In all their affliction 
he was afflicted. . . .and he bare them. ...” The relation of God to 
the woes of the world is not that of a mere spectator. The New 
Testament goes further and says that God is love. But that is not 
love which, in the presence of acute suffering, can stand outside 
and aloof. 

The Philosophical objection to ascribing pain to God, is, I 
would argue, o#ie more example of the fallacy of intellectual abstrac- 
tion. If God is life he cannot be immune from feeling. But we 
tni.«;g the emphasis of the New Testament if we push our reaction 
against the idea of the “impassibility” of God to the point of letting 
pain overshadow joy. The Life of Christ shows forth the enternal 
quality of the divine; nevertheless this is done under the conditions 
of time, and no one moment of the time seines can sum up the 
whole. And if there is one moment more representative than 
another, that moment, in the New Testament view, is not that of 
the cry, “My God, My God ! Why hast thou forsaken me”, but 
that of the resurrection. The historic starting point of Christianity 
was not the cross, but the conviction that Christ had risen — a 
conviction which in no way involves acceptance of belief in the 
resuscitation of the physical body of the Master. It was the con- 
viction, “Death is swallowed up in victory”. Were it possible to 
form an adjective, capable of expressing this idea, then that adjec- 
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tive rather than the classical “impassible”, would be an appropriate 
one to God. 

Death is swallowed up in victoiy but the victory is at the 
cost of pain to god. Suftering is not explained; it is shared. And 
what is shared by God, man may be content to leave unexplained. 

It is remarkable that the Buddha’s eightfold path, considered 
as a series of ethical precepts, resembles the Sermon on the Mount 
more than does any other moral system. Such differences as there 
are between the moral teaching of the Buddha and the Christ are 
directly related to, and are logically necessitated by their contrasted 
views of the nature of ultimate reality. 

Why, then, wo may ask, do thase modern intellectuals who 
share both the pessimism and the agnosticism of the Buddha deduce 
from them an ethic of such a very different character? To this 
question the theoretical answer is clear: they do not share the 
Buddha’s acceptance of the Law of Karma. It is possible for a 
modern agnostic to eat and drink, in the belief that to-morrow he 
dies, it is also possible for him to contemplate suicide as a way of 
escape, .should life’s evils become too acute. To a believer in Karma 
death is no escape, it is only a preliminary to a new series of 
rebirths — perhaps in Hell, for an aeon, perhaps on earth as an 
animal, as a woman, as a pariah or as a man whose life is more 
crowded with disappointment and disaster than that from which 
death seemed a refuge. If death is no escape from human misery, 
but merely a portal to rebirth, something must be found to break 
the chain of cause and effect which makes that rebirth necessary. 
This, to the Buddha, can be done by the eradication of desire, that 
is of the will-to-live, which is the primal cause of birth and con- 
tinued rebirth, and it can be done in no other way. To this end 
a man must realise that his individual self belongs, like other pheno- 
menal objects, to the realm of “Maya”, and he must know the 
individual self to be illusion not merely with the pure intellect, 
but also with that deeper realisation which can be achieved only 
by a long discipline of negating every personal desire. 

With this same belief in Karma are logically connected the 
differences between the precepts of the eightfold path and the 
teaching of Christ. In Buddhist ethics the supreme virtues have 
always been . compassion and self-control, more especially shown 
in the conquest of anger and lust. But detachment is no less funda- 
mental, for the aim is the eradication of all desire, desire of things 
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good as well as evil. Hence the Buddhist may not let pity pass 
the borderline which separates it from love; to love is to readmit 
desire, it is to jeopardise the tranquility which is the goal for the 
attainment of which the ethical discipline exists. At the lower 
stages of the upward climb, the love of wife or child or friend is 
good, but it must be shunned by him, who would attain Nirvana 
at this life’s end or after only a few more rebirths. The need of 
detachment explains the inclusion in the Eightfold path of right 
meditation. Undoubtedly this refers to some variety of the technical 
discipline known as Yoga, the aim of which is to disengage the 
mind from all consciousness of temporal things and focus it on 
absolute existence. 

Thus the Buddha’.s acceptance of the belief in Karma explains 
the difference of his ethics alike from those of Christ and from the 
epicureani,sm which is taken for granted by so many moderns. But 
suppose the Buddha had not believed in Karma? In that case his 
teaching must have moved nearer either to the teaching of Christ, 
or to that of Epicurus. In which of these directions would it have 
moved? That question he himself answered not by word but by 
deed, at the great temptation, wheq he renounced Nirvana and 
chose ja life of sacrifice and labour in hope thereby to bring to 
suffering humanity his message of salvation. For the philosophy 
of religion it is of the first importance to realise that the barrier 
which separates the Buddha from Christ is duo in the last resort 
more to the intellectual theories which he inherited than to dis- 
agreement in the findings of his own very original moral insight. 
Where the Buddha was most himself, there he was most like Christ. 

Yet in the result the divergence is one that matters; for it 
has not been without practical consequences, ethical and psycho- 
logical, that the Buddhist bows before a figure that sits rapt in 
eternal meditation, the Christian before one that hangs bleeding 
from a cross. 


Nirvana 

Before we understand Nirvana, let us for a moment look 
at Samma Samadhi : — “Right Self-concentration” — the eighth and 
final stage of the eight-fold path, which is sometimes defined as 
“the bringing to a focus of the mental field”. As sometimes stated 
it is very similar to the samadhi of the Hindu Patanjali Yoga,— a 
trance-like state in which all consciousness of individuality is lost. 
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But it is also often called “Right ecstasy or rapture” and is describ- 
ed as a state of bliss far different from the utter quiescence just 
referred to. The '‘Psalms of the Brethren' are full of this wonder- 
ful sense of freedom, peace and ecstatic joy. “Free indeed, 
gloriously free am I". “When the 5 Hindrances have been put 
away, he looks upon himself as a free man, rid of disease, out of 
jail and secure. And gladness springs up within him, and joy 
arises to him, .... and he is pervaded with a sense of peace, and 
in that peace his heart is stayed”. 

“In very bliss*we dwell, who hate not those who hate us; 

In very bliss we dwell, in health amid the ailing; 

In very bliss we dwell, care-free amid the care-worn; 

Midst men of worries, we continue calm”. 

Sometimes, perhaps into these raptures there seems to enter 
a touch of that most clinging of all sins, self-complacency: 

“When the wise man by earnestness hath driven. 

Vanity far away: the terraced heights 

Of wisdom doth he climb, ai|d, free from care; 

Looks down on the vain world, the careworn crowd — 

As he who stands upon a mountain top 

Can watch serene himself, the toilers in the plains”. 

But there is also a real depth of .spiritual experience such as we 
look for in vain over large stretches of Indian religion. 

^Samadhi is said to lead to Nibhana, the final goal. But just 
as there is a double conception of samadhi as yogic trance and 
moral rapture, so there is a double conception of nibbana as 
extinction and as perfected bliss. Nibbana means “putting out”. 
But what is it that is put out? — self-conscious existence or the 
fire of desire? Primarily, certainly, the latter.^ 

“Cool am I now, knowing Nibbana’s peace”, is a constant 
refrain in the songs of the emancipated. 

¥ 

But was not the ultimate end extinction of personal existence? 
Buddha apparently refused to answer this question directly. But 
it was certainly understood by most of his early-thinking followers 
to be the logical result of his teaching. And with regard to him- 
self, the Pali scriptures show that he held out no hope to his 
followers of his continuing existence to help and to bless. . When, 
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as he lay dying, he was asked by Ananda what would happen to 
them after his death, he replied, “The Dhamma will be your 
teacher”. And again, “Therefore Ananda, be ye lamps to your- 
selves. Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake yourselves to no 
external refuge, but hold fast as a refuge to the Truth (Dhamma) 
looking not for refuge to anyone besides”. 

The path of the Holy Ones, more accurately, worthy ones, 
Arahatas, in which the saint becomes free from desire for material 
or immaterial, existence; from pride and self righteousness, and 
ignorance. He is now free from all sin; he sees and values all 
things in this life at their true value; evil desires of all kinds being 
rooted up from his mind, he only experiences right desires for him- 
self, and tender pity and regard and exalted spiritual love for 
others. “As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects 
her .son, her only son; so, let thei-e be goodwill without measure 
among all beings. Let goodwill without measure prevail in the 
whole world, above, below, around, unstinted, unmixed with any 
feeling of differing of . . . . oppo.sing interests. If a man reipain 
steadfastly in this state of mind all the while he is awake, whether 
he be standing, walking, sitting* or lying down, then is come to 
pass the saying “Even in this world holiness has been found”. 

The ten sins, or evil states of mind, thus conquered in the 
course of the four paths are the ten (Sangyojanas or) Fetters, 
which are ; — 

1. Delusion of self; 2. Doubt; 3. Dependence on rites; 
4. Sensuality, bodily passions; 5. Hatred, ill-feeling; 6. Love, 
of life on earth; 7. Desire for life in heaven; 8. Pride; 9. Self- 
righteousness; 10, Ignorance. 

When the first five fetters are completely broken, the convert- 
ed Buddhist has become an Arahat, and has entered the fourth 
path; when the other five are broken, he has become Asekha, and 
thus put an end to all delusion and to all sorrow. 

One can speak for hours on the ecstatic praise which is lavished 
in Buddhist writings on this condition of mind, the Fruit of the 
fourth Path, the State of an Arahat of a man made perfect accord- 
ing to the Buddhist faith. But all that could be said can be includ- 
ed in one pregnant phrase — THIS IS NIRVANA. 

“To him who has finished the Path, and passed beyond sorrow, 
who has freed himself on all sides, and thrown away every fetter. 
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there is no more fever of grief. He whose senses have become 
tranquil; like a horse well broken-in by the driver; who is free 
from pride and the lust of flesh, and the lust of existence, and the 
defilement of ignorance — him even the gods envy. Such a one 
whose conduct is right, remains like the broad earth, unvexed; 
like the pillar of the city gate, unmoved; like a pellucid lake, 
unruffled. For such there are no more births. Tranquil is the 
mind, tranquil the words and deeds of him who is thus 
Iranquilized, and made free by wisdom”. 

0 

“They who, by steadfast mind have became exempt from evil 
desire, and well trained in the teachings of Gautama; they having 
obtained the fruit of the fourth Path, and immersed themselves 
in that ambrosia, have received without price, and are in the 
enjoyment of Nirvana. Their old Karma is exhausted, no new 
karma is being produced; their hearts are free from the longing 
after future life; the cause of their existence being destroyed, and 
no new yearnings springing up within them, they, the wise, are 
extinguished like this lamp”. “That mendicant conducts himself 
well, who has conquered (sin) by means of holine.ss, from whose 
eyes the veil of error has been removed, ■who is well-trained in 
religion; and, who, free from yearnings, and skilled in the know- 
ledge, has attained unto Nirvana”. 

What then is NIRVANA, which means simply going out. extinc- 
tion; it being quite clear, from what has gone before, that this can- 
not be the extinction of a soul?» It is the extinction of that sinful, 
grasping condition of mind and heart, which would otherwise, 
according to the great mystery of Karma, be the cause of renewed 
individual existence. That extinction is to-be brought about by, 
and runs parallel with, the growth of*the opposite condition of 
mind and heart; it is complete when that opposite condition is 
reached. 

Nirvana is therefore the same thing as a sinless, calm state 
of mind; and if translated at all, may best, perhaps, be rendered 
‘holiness’ — holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, perfect peace, 
goodness, and wisdom. 

To attempt translations of such pregnant terms is however 
always dangerous, as the new word, part of a new language which 
is the outcome of a different tone of thought, while it may denote 
the same or nearly the same idea, usually calls up together with it 
very different ones. This is the case here; our word holiness would 
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often suggest the ideas of love to, and awe in, the felt presence of 
a personal creator — ideas in-consistent with Buddhist holiness. On 
the other hand, Nirvana implies the ideas of intellectual energy, 
and of the cessation of individual existence; of which the former 
is not essential to, and the latter is quite uucomiected witli, our 
idea of holiness. Holiness and Nirvana, in other words, may 
represent states of mind not greatly different; but these are due 
to different causes, and end in different results, and in using the 
words it is impossible to confine one’s thoughts to the thing 
expressed, so as not also to think of its origin apd its effect. 

It is better, therefore, to retain the word Nirvana as the name 
of the Buddhist “Summum bonum’\ which is a blissful holy state, 
a moral condition; a modification of personal character; and we 
should allow the woid to remind us, as it did the early Buddhists, 
botli of the Path which leads to the extinction of sin, and also of 
the break in the transfer of Karma, which the extinction of sin 
will bi'ing about. That this must be the effect of Nirvana is plain; 
for that state of mmd which iii Nirvana is extinct (upadana, Klesa, 
trisha) is precisely that which will, according to the great mystery 
of Buddhism, lead at death to the formation of a new individual, 
to whom the Kai'ina of the dissolved or dead one will be transferred. 
That new individual would consist of certain bodily and mental 
qualities or tendencies enumerated in the five Skandhas or aggre- 
gates. A compi'ehensive name of all the five is Upadi, a word 
derived (in allusion to the name of their cause, upadana) from 
upada, to grasp, either with the hand or the mind. Now, when a 
Buddhist has become an Arahat, when he has reached Nirvana the 
for that state of mind which in Nirvana is extinct (upadana, klesa, 
but he is still alive; the upadi, the Skandhas, liis body with all its 
powers that is to say, the fruit of his former sin remains. These, 
however, are impermanent, they will soon pass away; there will 
then be nothing left to bring about the rise of a new set of Skan- 
dhas, of a new individual; and the Arahat will be no longer alive 
or existent in any sense, at all; he will have reached Parinibbana, 
complete extinction, or Nir-upadi-sesa-Nibbana dhatu, extinction 
so complete that the upadi, the five Skandhas, survive no longer—* 
that is, in one word. Death. 

The life of man, to use a constantly recurring Buddhist simile 
or parable is like the flame of an Indian lamp, a^metal or earthen- 
ware saucer in which a cotton wick is laid in oil. One life is 
derived from another, as one flame is lit at another; it is not the 
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same flame, but without the other it would not have been. As a 
flame cannot exist without oil, so life, individual existence, depends 
on the cleaving to low and earthly things, the sin of the heart. If 
there is no oil in the lamp, it will go out, though not until the oil 
which the wick has drawn up, is exhausted; and then no new flame 
can be lighted there. And so the parts and powers of the sinless 
man will be dissolved, and no new being will be born to sorrow. 
The wise will pass away, will go out like the flame of a lamp, and 
then Karma will be individualized no longer. 

• 

Stars, long ago extinct, may be still visible to us by the light 
they emitted before they ceased to burn; but the rapidly vanishing 
effect of a no longer active cause will soon cease to strike upon 
our senses, and where the light was, there will be darkness. So 
the living, movmg body of the perfect man is visible still, though 
its cause has ceased to act; but it will soon decay, and die, and 
pass away; and as no new body will be formed, where life was, 
there will be nothing. 

Death, utter death, with no new life to follow, is then a result 
of Nirvana, but it is not Nirvana. The Buddhist heaven is not 
death, and it is not on death but on a virtuous life here and now, 
that the Pitakas lavish those terms of ecstatic description which 
they apply to Nirvana, as the fruit of the fourth Path of Arahatship. 

Thus, of the Dhamma-pada, Professor Max Muller, who was 
the first to point out the fact, says, “If we look in the Dhamma- 
pada at every passage where Nirvana is mentioned, there is not 
•one which would require that its meaning should be annihilation, 
while most, if not all, would become perfectly unintelligible if we 
assigned to the word Nirvana” that signification. 

The same thing may be said of such other parts of the Pitakas 
as are accessible to us in published texts. Thus the commentator 
on the Jatakas quotes some verses from the Buddha vansa or His- 
toi*y of the Buddhas, which is one of the books of the Second Pitaka. 
In, those verses we have, (inter alia), an argument based on the 
logical assumption that if a positive exists its negative must also 
exist; if there is heat, there must be cold; and so on. In one of 
these pairs we find existence opposed, not to Nirvana, but to non- 
existence; whilst, in another, the three fires (of lust, hatred, and 
delusion) are opposed to Nirvana. It follows, I think, that to the 
mind of the composer of the Buddhavansa, Nirvana meant not the 
extinction, the negation of being, but the extinction, the absence, 
23 
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of the three fires of the passion. From the most important passages, 
from the Ceylon fifth century commentators, and from other later 
books, both Sanskrit and Pali, it would seem that the word was 
used in its original sense only, even as late as the time of Buddha- 
gosha; after that time we occasionally (but very seldom, and only 
when context makes the modification clear) find Nirvana used 
where we should expect anupadisesanibbana or parinibbana, — just 
as the word “bow” is actually used for “rainbow”, where the word 
heaven, or some such expression, is in the context; and it is con- 
ceivable that the word ‘phrase’ might coma, to be used for 
‘paraphrase’. In these cases the general sense of the context has 
the same force as the qualifying prefix, or prefixed word, would 
otherwise have had; and so far from this usage being a proof that 
Nirvana, without the qualifying prefix, meant the same as Parinir- 
vana, it is very striking that such a use of the word should not 
occur iii books even much earlier than those in which it is actually 
found. 

So little is known of the books on the Northern Buddhist 
canon, that it is difficult to discover their doctrine on any contro- 
verted point; but so far as it is possible to judge, they confirm that 
use of the word Nirvana which we find in the Pi takas. In the 
Lalita Vistara the word occurs in a few passages, in none of which 
the sense of annihilation is necessary, and in all of which I take 
Nirvana to mean the same as the Pali, Nibbana. The Tibetan 
rendering of the word is a long phrase, meaning, according to 
Burnouf, ‘the state of him who is delivered from sorrow’, or, ‘the 
state in which one finds oneself when one is so delivered’ 
(affranchi). This is confirmed by Mr. Beal’s comprehensive and 
valuable work on Chinese Buddhism, where the Chinese version 
of the Sanskrit Parinirvana Sutra has the following passages — 
“Nirvana is just so. In the midst of sorrow there is no Nirvana, 
and in Nirvana there is no sorrow”. “I” (Gautama) “devote my- 
self wholly to moral culture, so as to arrive at the highest condi- 
tion of moral rest (the highest Nirvana)”. 

And so again, in the verse quoted from the Pratimoksha. 

‘The Heart, scrupulously avoiding all idle dissipation. 

Diligently applying itself to the Holy Law of Buddha, 

Letting go all lust, and consequent disappointment. 

Fixed and unchangeable, enters on Nirvana’. 

If we can trust these translations through the Chinese, — and I 
think we may, as far as our purpose requires, — the early Sanskrit 
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texts of the Northern Buddhists, like the Pali texts of the Pitakas, 
look upon Nirvana as a Moral condition, to be reached here, in 
this world, and in this life. 

Dr. Ven Vajirnana Thero says, “It is this final emancipation 
and eternal Peace, unruffled by the illusion of phenomenal existence 
that matters to us Buddhists, and it is our Nibbana. The very 
word, Nibbana, is sacred to us, it is our last aspiration at the end 
of all our good action. Nibbana is not to be discussed, committing 
it to our dead words, but to be realised for oneself by oneself. 
Words are but imperfect manifestations of the thoughts of mundane 
minds, and Nibbana cannot be touched by them”. 

3. Thirdly, why did India reject Buddhism? The Buddhist 
doctrines are Godless, and Buddha preached Ethology and not 
Theology or the science of religion. He was an Atheist; and in no 
original Buddhistic scriptures has he .shown him.self God-fearing or 
God-loving. Just as a shapeless body or a colourless flower is 
incomprehensible, so the paradoxical Godless-ism of Buddha is 
unnatural, and failed to satisfy the hunger and thirst of the God 
seeking souls of the Aryans. Morality divorced from piety is a 
lifeless carcase. Morality, it is true, makes man, but it is piety 
that feeds and clothes the inner selves. Dry morality cannot quench 
the spiritual thirst of man. Man needs God, and a yeligion of 
humanism, however noble, can never long prevail. So in India 
Buddhism was ultimately wiped out by the New Hinduism of the 
great personal gods, Vi.shnu and Siva, while the Buddhism which 
conquered China and Japan was not the religion preached by 
.Gautama but the Mahayana faith in which Buddha himself was 
deified, and was viewed in such scriptures as the Awakening of 
faith and the Lotus of the Good Law, as becoming repeatedly 
incarnate to save the world, through Grace. 

b. The second cause was the Buddha’s non-belief in Vedic 
or any other revelation, which literally means taking off the veil 
or cover, from the unknown or undiscovered Law of God. Laws 
are modes of action, and modes of action reveal the nature and 
character of the actor. So that every law, physical or moral, which 
is discovered by truth seekers and proclaimed to the world is a 
direct and trust-worthy revelation of God himself. There is not 
a nation or a race that does not believe in some kind of Revela- 
tion. Dr. Salzer M.D. a very learned man, says concerning revela- 
tion that it is the process by which man may and often does attain 
to the privilege of grasping and revealing truths far beyond the 
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ken of human reason. Buddha has left us quite a new revelation 
of his own. According to Buddha, revelation that comes to man 
from extraneous sources, however high and exalted, is not the 
highest attainable by man. And yet Buddha’s inspiration of revela- 
tion was from the Vedas, the most sacred and the greatest reposi- 
tories of knowledge. The pure and unadulterated teachings of the 
Vcda.s arc to be found in the teachings of Sakya Muni. The teach- 
ings of the Upanushads in their condensed form may be read also 
in the Sutras of Buddhism. 

Buddha repudiated the Vedas. But in the four great religious 
congresses that were hold between .500 B.C. and 143 B.C. the 
necessity of Revealed Books and Records was established. 

All the Buddhist works, though full of beautiful moral gems, 
were chiefly borrowed from the Vedas and Upanishads which the 
Buddha claimed to have undermined. Eminent Oi’ientalists having 
compared the Upanishads with the Ethics of Buddhism have come 
to the conclusion that there is hardly any difference between the 
two. Prof. Barth one of the most cautions of Orientalists goes 
further and says that the Sutras of Buddha and Upanishads are 
“identical in thought”. 

(c) The third cause was the prominence given by Buddha 
to the doctrine of Bhikk.uism or Mendicancy. Reformation of 
Society was not Buddha’s mission. Sever all .social connections and 
live an ascetic life was his object. As social inclinations are 
absolutely necessary to the well-being of the world, it is the duty 
and interest of every individual to cherish and improve them to 
the benefit of mankind. Society is the work of men. Tliere i.s 
nothing in society which is not also in man. But Buddha was 
otherwise convinced. He did not know that poverty never 
regenerated a nation. Poverty is the nurse of grief, sorrows and 
anxieties. His followers at best retraced their steps and divided 
themselves into 38 different sects or societies. 

(d) The fourth cause was the revival of Vedantism by the 
world famed Sri. Sankarachariyar, who being a profound scholar 
in Sanskrit, conversant with the esoteric teachings of the Vedas 
and Philosophies boldly checked the further progress of Buddha’s 
Materialism in Aryavarta. He defeated in public discussion the 
principal disciples or Missionaries of Buddha. 

The Buddhists began to lose their hold and became demoralis- 
ed with the touch of Oi'thodox Hindus. They commenced to worship 
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the tooth and the bone of Buddha. In Buddhagaya they still 
worship Hindu Gods and Goddesses. The same sort of thing took 
place elsewhere too. The great Gautama Buddha, who started his 
mission with the banner of Agnosticism was at last cunningly 
incorporated by the Brahmin Priests with their Avathars and pro- 
claimed Sakiya Muni as the 9th Incaimation of God ! 

(e) The last blow that the Buddhists received was from then* 
brother Jainism proclaimed by Mahavira of Anathaputlra between 
the 7th and the 10th centuries. The Buddhists wisely conciliated 
their Hindu neighjaours and professed their belief in 136 hells. 

(f) I mention as a last reason the fact that Buddhism was 
expelled from India by violence. Although this is believed by 
many to be the main reason for the death of Buddhism I delibera- 
tely put it last because I find that the reason is not as strong as it 
is made out to be. The fast Buddhist Missionaries Punna Mitra 
and Prognatta died in the years 381 and 457 A.D. The Buddhism 
of those days was banished fi'om India and had a refuge in China 
in A.D. 516. Kumarila Bhatta, a great Sairskrit scholar, sub- 
sequently took a prominent part in the expulsion of Buddhists from 
S. India in the 7th century A.D. His mission of Buddhistic destruc- 
tion was successfully made over to the celebrated Sri. Sankara- 
chariya in the beginning of the 8th century A.D. King Sudhanna 
with the support of Kumarila, proclaimed a general crusade and 
massacre against Buddhists and urged upon his subjects that all 
Buddhists young and old, should be killed from the South to the 
North, and whoever would give them shelter should meet the same 

^fate. This massacre went on till the 13th century A.D. Buddhism 
suffered at the hands of Mohammedan persecutors too. Both 
Buddhism and Hinduism were exposed to the attacks of the same 
Mohammedan invaders. Buddhism succumbed with massacre of 
the monks; Hinduism survived because it had struck root in the 
family system of the country and its extermination was tantamount 
to the extermination of the whole population. 



An Examination of Ramanuja’s Criticism 
of Ego-Less-Consciousness 


By 

Dr. S. K. Saksena, M.A. Ph.D. (London), 

Delhi. 

According to Ramanuja, self-con.sciousness is an essential and 
inseparable feature of consciousness. Self is a conscious subject 
which never loses its selfhood,^ or, ‘Ahampratyaya’. The ‘Aham- 
pratyaya’ is present even in deep sleep, though in a dim degree.^ 
This theory of the eternal presence of the self-consciousness comes 
in conflict with Sankara’s theory of the eternal presence, not of a 
consciousness of self-hood, which is an illusory superimposition, but 
of a self-less, and dislinctionless presence of conciousness and 
Ramanuja offers the following criticism of it. 

Ramanuja’s criticism against ego-less consciousness is, that 
egoity is not something illusorily superimposed on the self, for if 
that wore .so, there would be such a consciou.sness as T am conscious- 
no.ss’, and not as wo have in our daily life, T am conscious’.^ This 
should cleai'ly prove that self is a subject of consciousness. The 
one and unitary consciousness cannot be divided into two parts of 
T’ness and ‘consciousness’, the one being held illusory and the other 
as the only reality. But this criticism of Ramanuja is true, but 
irrelevant. If there is an empirical con,sciousness, it invariably 
involves the duality of subject and object and the upholders of the 
distinctionless consciousness n6ver deny this phenomenal aspect of 
consciousness, which must necessarily be in the . form of ‘I am 
conscious’, and cannot possibly be in the form of ‘I am conscious- 
ness’ which would be meaningless. It is admitted on all hands 
that empirical knowledge revels in the distinction of the knower, 


1. R.B. 1. 1. 1 . p. 29. ‘Ahampvatyaya siddho hi asmadavlhnh. 

2. R.B. 1, 1. 1. p, 35 ‘Susuptavapi naham bhava vigamah’. 

3. R.B. J. 7. 1. p. .31. ‘Anubhutiraham iti pratiyet na anubhav,imi aham 

iti pratitih’. 
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the known, and knowledge. What is affirmed is that this distinc- 
tion is not final and ultimate.-* On the other hand, if by conscious- 
ness is meant the pure duality-less consciousness it could not 
possibly be in the form of T am consciousness’, for the 'I’ness is 
as unnecessary to it, as ‘thisness’. It can be only in one form and 
that is subject-less objectless consciousness. The witnessing self 
which is ‘Saksi’, ‘Kevala’, and ‘Nirguna’ cannot be identified with 
the ‘jiva’ which is actually undergoing the modifications of 
experience.5 But Ramanuja could never see the need of just such 
a consciousness. To him, consciousness or the self could never be 
without egoity. He asks, ‘Do you mean to say that knowledge 
appears to istelf? The Self is not mere knowledge but the subject 
of it’. And the general principle is that whatever appears to itself 
appears as an ‘I’, and therefore even granting that consciousness 
appears to itself, it will appear in the form of ‘I’. Hence ‘what 
constitutes the inward self is not pure consciousness but the ‘I’.® 

« 

Ramanuja’s second criticism of ‘Sankara’s distinction of self 
and egoity is an attack upon the notion that the unconscious 
‘Antahkarana’ can come to possess the character of a knower. 
Sankara held that since egoity or the character of a knower involves 
action, and consequently change, it could not belong to the un- 
changing consciousness. Action and change must be the property 
of limited consciousness and hence the qualities of ‘Kartr’, an 
agent, and ‘Jnatr’ must belong to the ego or the ‘jiva’, the lower 
principle of consciousness.^ But to Ramanuja it is manifestly 
absurd that the non-intelligcnt ‘Ahankara’ or the ‘Antahkarana’ 
could become a knower.® The agency of knowledge cannot belong 
to the unconscious Ahankara. Nor can Sankara’s theory of egoity 
as a reflection of the Pure Self be tenable. ‘How, we a.sk, is this 
becoming a reflection of intelligence imagined to take place?’ Does 
consciousness become a reflection of ‘Ahankara’ or does Ahankara 
become a reflection of consciousness? The former alternative is 
inadmissable since the quality of being a knower would not be 


5. Pancadasi. X. 11-11. Nrtyasalasthito dTpah prabhum sabhyamsca 
nartakim, dipayed avisesena tadabhave’ pi dipyate. 

6. R.B. 1. 1. 1. p. 35. ‘Ahamartha eva pratyagatma na jnapti matram’. 
7 S.B. 2. 3. 40. 

8. RJB. 1. 1. 1. p. 32. 'Na jnatrtvam ahamkarasya’ na kadacidapi 
jadasyiihankarasya jnatrtva sambhavah’. 
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allowed to consciousness and so is the latter, for the non-intelligent 
can never become a knowor.® 

The Advaita reply to the above is that the unconscious Ahan- 
kara manifes,ts the consciousness even as the hand manifests the 
light of the sun. But Ramanuja retorts that the non-intelligent 
Ahankara should manifest the self-luminous self has no more sense 
than to say that a spent coal manifests the sun.^® The relation of 
manifestation cannot at all hold good between two contradictory 
natures of consciousness and ‘Ahankara’. The Advaita illustration 

r 

of the hand and the sunbeam is untrue, for ‘in reality the sunbeam 
is not manifested by the hand at all’.*^ 

Moreover, the concept of a knower does not involve a concept 
of change. Ramanuja denies the fundamental tenet of Sankara 
that to be a knower is to be changing and hence different from the 
unchanging consciousness. The ego as a subject of knowledge is 
not necessarily an active and changing principle. ‘Nor can it be 
maintained that to be a knower is something essentially changing’. 

Accox'ding to Ramanuja, the Atman is eternal, and its natural 
quality of consciousness too is eternal, but yet it is subject to 
contraction and expansion, which ax-c due to the accidents of the 
‘Karma’ of the person in the cycles of existence and are not the 
natural property of the self. The quality of an agent is not, how- 
ever, essential to the self, but originated by ‘Karma’, the self is 
essentially unchanging’.!^ It is difficult to see here any difference 
at all between the position of Sankara and his critic Ramanuja, 
when both virtually believe in the eternity of the self as well as 
of consciousness, but attribute change and action either to the 
unconscious ‘Ahankara’ or to the mere ‘accidents of Karma’. In 
fact ‘Ramanuja’s two above quoted' remarks, (1) ‘Nor can it be 
maintained that to be knower is to be essentially changing’, and 


9. tl.ft. 1. 1. 1. p. 32. ‘Kirhahankara Chayapattih samvidah uta 

samvicchayapattir-ahankarasya’. 

10. 6antagaro ivadityam ahainkai-o yadatmakah, svayamjyotisam atmanam 
Vyanaktiti na yukti mat. Quoted by R.N. in 1. 1. 1. 

.11. p. 32. 

12. R.B. 1. 1. J. p. 32. ‘na ca jnatrtvam vikryalmakam. jnatrtvam hi 
jnina gunasrayalvam inanani ca.sya nityasya svabhavika dharm^tvena nityam’. 

13. R.B. 1. 1. 1. p. 32. (a) ‘Svayamapai'icchinnaineva jnanam .sankoca 

vikasarham ityupapadayLsyamah’. (b) Tacca na svabhavikam api tu 
karmakrtani ity avikriyasvarupa evatnia’. 
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(2) Tt is subject to contraction and expansion due to accident of 
Karma, and the quality of an agent is not essential to the self, 
but is originated by ‘Karma’, are identical, which are meant by 
him to be different. If the self is admitted to be ‘essentially un- 
changing’, it matters little whether the character of change and 
cgoity (knowership) is ‘due to the Antahkarana’ or ‘to the accidents 
of Karma'. The relevance of the argument consists in the recogni- 
tion of two orders of consciousness, one of the status of the un- 
changing and egoless, and the other of egoity and action, which 
Ramanuja too is virtually forced to admit. 

Ram-alnuja next criticises Sankara’s notion of a ‘Slaksl- 
consciousness’, a form in which the egoless consciousness is suppos- 
ed to exist in deep sleep. To Ramanuja ‘Sak^i’ and ‘ego’ are 
identical concepts. He asks ‘What is the meaning of a ‘Saksin’? 
By a ‘Saksin’ is meant some one ‘who knows about something by 
personal observatior.’, and one who does not know an object cannot 
be called a Saksin'.^ ^ Mere consciousness catmot be regarded as 
‘Saksin’. Now though to be a Saksin is not to be devoid of 
knowledge yet there seems to be clear difference between the two 
concepts of an indifferent cind unaffected witness, and the actual 
participator and the affected ‘Bhokta or the Jiva’. There is at 
least as much difference between a ‘Saksi’ and a Jiva as between 
ail umpire and a player in a game of football. 

The Sak§i knows, but is not an actual and active participator, 
and hen,ce is not affected by the vicissitude of the game. The con- 
cept of a Saksi-consciousness is necessitated by the need of a self- 
•same consciousness in the midst of its changing modes ‘vrttis’ which 
are the actual and active agents.^^ The active modes of consciousness 
and the quickly successive phases of ego-hood cannot themselves 
explain the conscious phenomenon, without the assumption of a 
Saksi-consciousness behind them. 

Ramanuja is right in emphasising the concrete aspects of 
consciousness, bqt he unjustifiably overlooks the unempirical back- 
ground of his empirical superstructure, as most onlookers in a 
game notice only the winning and the losing player, and not the 
unaffected umpire. 


14. R.B. 1. 1. 1. p. 36. ‘S«nksi(vam ca sak^it jnalvlvam eva, na hi 
ajanalah saksitvam, jnat,a eva saksi na jnana matram’. 

15. Pancadasi 10. 9-19. 
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Besides, if there is no difference between a ‘Sak§i’ and a ‘Jiva’ 
and if a ‘Sak§i’ must always have an ‘other’ to look on, then this 
permanent state of the duality of the knower and the known would 
make omniscience ‘Sarvajnata’ or the state of all-knowledge 
impossible. The imperfect know'cr ‘jiva' must at sometime so 
completely know everything that there is no ‘other’ left outside 
and then he is called not a ‘Jiva’ but a ‘Sak§i’. 

Ego-less consciousness and deep sleep : 

A study of deep sleep provides a fruitful backgi'ound for a 
theory of the true nature of consciousness as a distinctionless 
eternal presence. Such an eternal consciousness as exists in deeiJ 
sleep or in the fourth state ‘Turiya’ is consciousness, but not self- 
consciousness, because there are no objects in the dreamless slcciJ, 
in opposition to which there may arise the ego-consciousness 
‘Ahampratyaya’. Self-consciousness is the consciousness of the self 
as mediated through the consciousness of objects, as is the case in 
the waking and the dream state. But since this mediation is not 
possible where there are no objects, there is consequently no self- 
consciousness in dreamless sleep in place of which there is only 
a distinctionless or a ‘nirvigaya’ ‘cinmatra’ presence. And con- 
versely ,where there is a mediation through the presence of objects, 
as in waking and dream states, there is also the in'cscnce of the 
differentiated consciousness in the form of the ‘Jiva’ which revels 
in the distinctions of the ‘Aham’ and ‘Idam’. But there is then, 
no manifestation of the ‘nirasraya’ and the nirvi.saya ‘jnapti matra 
cit prakasa’, which also is nevertheless present as the basic 
substrate. 

Ramanuja says that the ‘1’ consciousness is not very clear in 
deep sleep for lack of external objects.**' He, therefore, accepts 
the main principle that the consciousness is due to the mediation 
of external objects, and that ego-consciousness is the one extreme 
of the polarity of consciousness of which the object-consciousness 
is the other extreme. So that where there is no possibility of the 
mediation there is no self-consciousness. The question, therefore. 


16. R.B. 1. 1. 1. p. 36. ‘tamogunabhibhavat paragarthanubhavabhavacca- 
bamarthasya vivikta-spbuta pratibhasabhave apyaprabodhad ahara-ityeka 
karena atmanah sphuranat susuptavapi naham bhava vigamaV* 
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is whether in deep sleep there is unmediated consciousness or a 
mediated consciousness. 

Ramanuja accepts that there are no objects in deep sleep, and 
hence no possibility of any mediation. The only alternative left 
Iherefore is either to deny the presence of consciousness and thus 
to affirm a break in the continuity of consciousness or to admit 
the existence of an eternal consciousness, unmediated by external 
objects. Ego-consciousness must exist only in polarity with object 
consciousness. It must go in the absence of its objects. Ramanuja 
cannot retain the one without retaining the other also. He destroys 
the object-consciousness but wants to retain the ego-comsciousness. 
In deep sleep, either there is self-le.ss consciousness, or there is a 
lapse of consciousne.ss. Since the latter alternative is not 
acceptable, the former alone is in keeping with the doctrine of the 
polarity of subject-object consciousness. This self-less conscious- 
ness is not either a psychological self, or a particular con,sciousne.ss, 
but a consciousness presupposed by all empirical and particular 
fluctuations of consciousness, which itself cannot be apprehended 
as an object. 



The Jaina View of Causation 

By 

Mr. C. P. Brahmo. 

Indore. 

In this short paper I propose to deal with the theory of Causa- 
tion in Jainism. This ancient religion has a dist'inctive metaphysics 
that is based on pluralistic realism; this basis may be traced even 
in the Jaina view of Causation. 

The view is remai’kable for the reason that it seeks to bring 
about a compromise amongst the various extreme doctrines of 
Nyaya, Samkhya, Buddhism, Vedanta, etc. The Naiyayikas assert 
that the effect is an origination and is non-existent prior to its 
production, — view known as Arambhavada and Asatkaryavada; 
Samkhya holds that all effects are pre-existent in their causes — a 
view that is known as Satkaryavada. The Jaina view is that an 
effect is neither an origination absolutely nor is it pre-oxistent 
absolutely; the effect is pre-existent in its cause from the point of 
substance (Dravya), but it is an origination from Ihe point of 
modification (Paryaya). If the effect i.s taken to be absolutely 
pre-existent then what is there for the cause to produce? The 
cause thus causes nothing; again if the effect is absolutely non- 
existent like the sky-lotus then it could never be brought about. 
There cannot also bo any definite I’ostriction about the material 
conditions necessary for the production of an effect, for anything 
may come out of anything. We shall thus have to give up the use 
of accessories regularly needed for the production of a desired 
effect. The author of Asta.sahasri sums up the whole contention 
thus: — If the effect is absolutely non-existent like the sky-lotus or 
son of a barren woman, then it cannot be produced, again if the 
effect is absolutely existent like the ether, then there is nothing 
that could be produced; no one will be foolish enough to bring 
together various conditions in order to produce the effect which 
is already there on hand. Thus all practical activities will come 
to an end. It is therefore urged by the Jains that effectuation is 
possible of that only which is relatively existent; the material 
conditions are changed into the effect, this effect was pre-existent 
in the form of a substance though not present in the form of 
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modification, thus e.g. an effect like a pot is pi-e-existent in its 
cause viz. clay ii^ the form of clay-substance, but not in the form 
of pot-modification, it is only after the clay substance has under- 
gone the modification that the effect, pot comes to be, so far as this 
modification is concerned it is an origination, but so far as the 
substance is concerned, the effect is pre-existent, thus a compro- 
mise between the Sarnkhya and Nyaya views is reached. 

The Jaina view again is opposed to the one-sided views of the 
Buddhists, Naiyayikas, and the followers of Sarnkhya. The Bud- 
dhists maintain that every entity is momentary; the Naiyayikas and 
the followers of Sarnkhya and Vedanta claim that certain entities 
are permanent. Now the Jains tell us that neither the momentary 
nor the permanent entity can be a cause. On both the views 
known ns Ksanikekantavada and Nityekantvada causation is 
impossible. The Jains argue as follows: It is admitted on all 
hands that causation is established by means of co-presence and 
co-absence, now this is impossible to find when entities are momen- 
tary or permanent absolutely. If the entities are momentary then 
the cause moment cannot be viewed to be present along with the 
effect moment and so no agreement can be observed, and similarly 
the absence of the cause cannot be viewed along with the absence 
of the effect, for the cause is present when the effect is absent and 
the effect is present when the cause is absent. All that we gather 
under the doctrine of momontarine.ss is that the absence of one 
loads to the presence of the other wliich is what we do not have 
in the case of co-presence or co-absence. If the cause moment is 
completely destroyed before the effect moment appears, then one 
might naturally ask, what remains of the cause that could be 
causally connected with the effect? Further under this view there 
cannot be any distinction between the material and accessory 
conditions, for since the cause moment is completely destroyed 
before the effect emerges, the non-existence of the material cause 
preceding the effect is Ihe same as the non-existence of the acces- 
sory cause preceding the effect; there is nothing to distinguish 
between one non-existence and another. Hence no rule can be 
laid down that the effect emerges from the non-existence of the 
material causes and not from the non-existence of the accessory 
conditions. 

On the other hand if an entity is taken to be permanent, then 
it will not be possible to determine by co-absence the relation 
between cause and effect for ex Uypothesi the entity cannot be 
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absent. Again in an absolutely permanent entity there cannot be 
any change and consequently no causation, for change is the very 
os.sence of causation. Unless a substance is modified there is no 
efl'ectuation. Threads cannot become a piece of cloth so long as 
they are not modified that way. It is the substance and its modifica- 
tion that are the objects of cognition by means of co-presence or 
co-absence. When threads are present the piece of cloth is present 
and when they are not present the piece is also not present. The 
Ihrcad substance leaves off its former form that was different from 
(he piece of cloth, and retaining its Ihreadness is modified into the 
form of a piece of cloth that was not present before. The form of 
the piece of cloth is different from the preceding form of threads, 
blit Ihreadness has not altogether di.sappeared. 

The relation of causation may then be said to depend upon the 
contiguity of substance and its modification. The author of 
AsrasahasrI says “Therefore that which does not retain its preced- 
ing form like that which does not shed its preceding form — in 
other words, the momentary and eternal entities — cannot be 
causes”. In the former case there is no enduring substance that 
may retain its preceding form and be called a cause. In the latter 
case there is no .shedding of the proceeding form and taking up of 
a succeeding change and therefore there is no effectuation. Under 
the Jaina view, however, there is an enduring sub.s1ance that is 
suppo.sed to undergo modifications, and .so effectuation is pos.sible. 

Another remarkable feature of (lie Jaina view is that causa- 
tion is taken to be some kind of an enei-gy or efficiency. Thus the 
Jaina view like that of Munansa may be .said to be very near the. 
scientific dynamical conception of causation. The Naiyayikas deny 
the e.xistence of such an efficiency. They sugge.st that for the pro- 
duction of an effect all that is needed is the collocation of material 
and instrumental conditions. They find no use for efficiency. They 
say that a piece of cloth is made when the last thread is interwoven 
with the rest; for without the conjunction of the last thread the 
effect will not take place; by co-pre.sence and co-ab.sence we can 
infer that the only causes needed to produce a piece of cloth are 
the material and Instrumental ones. When the collocation of all 
the conditions take place the effect is produced, when it does not 
take place there is no effect, hence the admission of efficiency is 
superfluous. Without the conjunction of the last thread the other 
existent threads do not produce the effect — a piece of cloth. There- 
fore this conjunction alone may be taken to be their efficiency in 
producing the effect. If it is asked “How can an object be the 
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efficiency of another?”, then it will be replied that this is equally 
applicable if the efficiency is supposed not to belong to another 
object, for no cause can be an efficiency of its own. Again the 
Naiyayikas ask “Is this efficiency eternal or non'eternal. 11 it is 
eternal then eli’ects will take place at all times, and further the 
ellect will be found without the help of the accessories, .so such 
accessory causes will become superfluous. If the efficiency is non- 
eternal, then whence is it produced? If it is said that it is pro- 
duced by the efficient cause, then the question arises as to how 
this efficient cause, comes to have this efficiency; if the efficiency 
is pi’oduced by a preceding one, then there will be infinite regres- 
sion. If the efficiency is produced by a non-efficient cause then 
why should not an effect as well be produced by a non-efiicienl 
cause?’ The Naiyayika further asks “Is efficiency tiilferent or 
non-difi'erent from (he efficient cause. If it is non-difl'erent, the/i 
we have either the efficient cause alone or efficiency alone. If it 
is dilferent, then owing to the absence of aid it cannot be said that 
this efficiency belongs to the efficient cause. If however it is .said 
that one aids the other, then docs (A) efficiency help the cause, 
or (B) the cause help the efficiency? (A) In the former case does 
the aid of the efficient cause by the efficiency reside in (i) a 
different object or (ii) not? (i) If it resides in a different object 
then owing to the pre-supposition of another aid to designate the 
.(ii'st aid we shall have to assume another efficiency, there will 
therefore bo infinite regression, (li) If the aid does not reside in 
a different object then the self-same object will be cause. (B) 
Where the efficient cause helps the efficiency it may be asked 
whether the cause does so being possessed of another efficiency or 
being devoid of it? In the former case is this efficiency different 
from the original efficiency or non-different from it? In both 
cases we shall have the defects that have been previously pointed 
out. If the cause aids efficiency being devoid of it, thc-n the pre- 
supposition of efficiency is set at nought for as the aid is produced 
without efficiency, an effect as well may be so produced. Further 
is the efficiency one or many? If it is one, then many effects 
cannot be simultaneously produced, if many then the cause that 
has these different powers will have to have many powers to retain 
them and so there will be infinite regression. Again if the nature 
of the cause be supposed to produce an effect then it should be 
needed to produce the efficiency in the cause also and so an 
efficiency will be needed to produce another efficiency; this leads 
us to regression again”. 
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The Jains refute all this as follows: Is the absence of efficiency 
determined due to lack of knowledge or due to the fact that 
efficiency is suprasensible? The former is not sound, for efficiency 
is known by means of inference which results from the incapacity 
of other causes to px'oduce the effect. Without the knowledge of 
such an efficiency it is impossible for one to take up a delinitc 
collocation of materials to produce the desired effect. Again it 
may be asked if there is no efficiency how is it that even though 
all the circumstances calculated to bring about the effect are 
present the effect does not lake place? Fire e.g. in the presence 
of a counteracting gem or charm does not cause blister. It may 
be asked here whether the counteracting agencies suppress directly 
the form of fire or of the accessories? The former will not do for 
the lire is directly observed in an unsiippressed form; neither the 
secx>nd will do for the accessory in the form of the contact of the 
linger with the fire is also noticed. The only conclusion we can 
then draw is that the gem counteracts the efficiency of the lire and 
so no blister is caused. If efficiency were not counteracted, why 
is it that the same fire causes blister in some man but not in another 
who wears the gem or repeat:? the charm? It cannot be said that 
since efficiency cannot be sensed it does not exist for then we shall 
have to throw overboard our belief in the existence of merits and 
demerits and God. If we can infer any peculiarity in causes by 
means of a peculiarity in the effect then similarly efficiency can 
be inferred. 

As to whether the efficiency is eternal or non-cternal, the Jains 
assert that since substance is eternal its efficiency is eternal, but 
because modifications arc non-eternal their efficiencies are non- 
eternal. Because of the eternality of the efficiency of substance 
it cannot be said that causation will take place always, for the Jains 
maintain that a substance alone cannot produce an effect. It is 
the substance that has undergone a modification that will produce 
an effect; modification is due to the aid of accessory causes, and so 
a substance cannot produce effects eternally for the requisite 
modification takes place at certain moments only in the presence 
of suitable accessories. 

To the question “Does efficiency belong to the efficient or non- 
efficient entity?” they reply as follows: — Efficiency belongs to the 
efficient; if it is urged that this leads to infinite regression then it 
is suggested that such a regression is not a flaw foi* like the inter- 
action between the seed and sprout the flow is eternal. The present 
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efficiency is manifested by a potent entity possessed of a prior 
efficiency and this latter by an entity possessed of a more prior 
efficiency and so on. 

Again to question whether the efficiency is different or non- 
different from the potent entity is improper. For surely there is 
some difference between them. One difference lies in the fact that 
w’hile the entity is perceived the efficiency is not perceived. It is 
rather conceived, for without it an effect cannot be explained. It 
is also non-different from the potent entity for it is impossible to 
find the efficiency existing separately from the entity. There is no 
contradiction in saying that efficiency is both different and non- 
different from the potent entity, for an entity possessed of 
identity-indifference falls under a different head altogther. 

If it is asked whether the efficiency is one or many the Jains 
say that an object is possessed of many powers because they pro- 
duce multifarious effects. Or rather it may be said that the multi- 
farious effects of the same cause indicate that it is possessed of 
such different effects as light, burning of the wick, evaporation of 
oil etc. If it is said that the different effects are due not to 
different powers but to the difference in the accessories, then it 
will be urged that an object like an orange is not possessed of 
diverse qualities such as taste, smell, colour, etc., for these quali- 
ties are known by means of different accessories such as the palate, 
nose, eyes, etc. On this view an orange will have to be taken to be 
formless. 

We now turn to an important application of the Jain view of 
causation, viz. to divine creation. Following the special view of 
causation, that the Jains hold, they refute the view that the world 
is created by God. Their arguments are as follows: — 

Either the substance out of which the world is made existed 
from the very beginning or it did not so exist. In the first case the 
existent substance should limit the activity of God and so He would 
cease to be All-powerful; in the latter case, what material cause 
did God resort to in making the substance? If it is said that God 
alone is the material cause as some of the Vedantins hold, then it 
may be said that since the properties of the material cause are to 
be found in the effect, the Universe should be expected to have 
such properties of God as Omniscience, Omnipotence etc. If it is 
said that God is the instrumental cause, as a potter is of a pot as 
25 
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the Naiyayikas hold, then it is here implied that God should be 
an Agent, since all actions presuppose an agent, but it is unneces- 
sary to take God to be an Agent for two reasons, (a) agency implies 
some kind of a body through which work is done and so God will 
become an embodied being. If it is suggested that God docs not 
need a body but creates by His mere Will then it may be asked, 
“What is His Motive in creating the world?” If God created the 
world without any motive then the world being a product of 
caprice we should fail to find law and order in the world. If the 
motive is pity then we should expect no evil and pain in the world. 
If God created the world by his mere existence then it may be 
asked, “Is bare existence the cause?” If it is so then the bare 
existence of a goldsmith should lead to the production of a gold 
ring, for the bare existence of one is the same as that of another, 
(b) Again experience shows to us that it is not necessary to pre- 
suppose an agent always wherever there is activity; there arc many 
effects such as rainfall that are produced without any agent. If 
it is said that the agency is the activity itself then it is clear that 
the reason adduced is doubtful for the opponents cannot show any 
defect in the supposition that any action may preceed even without 
any agent. If it is said that this is opposed to the well-known 
logical dictum that there is no effect without a cause — there it may 
be said that this does not mean that God must be the cause and 
that something else may not be the cause of the universe. Some 
one may suggest that the perfect adjustment and design that are 
found ii^ the world indicate that its creator must be an All-Wise 
and All-Powerful and Infinite Intelligent Being, inasmuch as an 
inert body cannot work according to plan and further no finite 
spirit has the power to create such a vast Universe. All this may 
be refuted by showing that the world is far from being perfect and 
pi’op>erly planned. If God had created it then the wicked should 
never have prospered, there should have been no wastage and no 
calamities, gold should have possessed fragrance and sandal trees 
should have bloomed. As an Omnipotent and Omniscient being 
He should have foreknown and forestalled these imperfections and 
calamities. If the calamities are supposed to be due to merits and 
demerits then it should be admitted that these influence God in 
creating the universe and so He ceases to be All-powerful. Again 
this notion of plan or design is an anthropomorphic conception. If 
on the analogy of human experience God is regarded as intelligent 
then why should He not be regarded as imperefet since men are 
SO. Further it may be said that since causal relation is established 
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by means of co-pi'esence and co-absence it is impossible to detei'- 
mine that God is the cause of the Universe for God is Omnipresent 
and therefore it cannot be shown that where He is absent His effect 
viz. the universe is also absent. Moreover if the Universe is an 
effect we should like to know what “Effect” means. Does it mean 
the changeful? If so, then since God is creating by His different 
acts He is also changeful and therefore an effect and not a cause. 
If effect means a contingent event then it should be denied that 
the Universe is an effect for the world has always been. If effect 
means coming intd being of that which was not before then also 
the Universe is not an effect for it always has been. 

For these reasons that are the remifications of the principle of 
Causation, Jains disprove that the world is created by God. 




The Concept of Sthayibhavas in Indian Poetics 

(A Psychological Scrutiny) 

By 

Professor D. D. Vadekar 
Fergusson College, Poona 

The classical doctrines of Indian poetics have, most of them, 
their origins in the work of Bharata, the Ndtyashastra. Among 
such doctrines is the famous Rasa Doctrine of poetical appreciation, 
in connection with which Bharata lays down the following, cryptic 
aphorism : 

“ m l” (Natyashastra, VI, 34). 

An expositor has explicated it as follows : 

“ I ” 

r 

Its purport has thus been rendered : “When the vihhdvas, 
anubhdvas and the vyahhichdrihhdvas combine to awaken the 
sthayihhava, the awakened sthdyihhdva finally develops into Rasa.” 
Bharata has said again : 

“ I ” 

(Natyashastra, p. 71.) 

This means : “The sthayihhava when acted on (stimulated) 
by vihh&vas, anubhavas and vyabhichdribhdvas obtains the title of 
Rasa” 


26 
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It is obvious that the sthdyihhdva is here presumed to be some 
fact or phenomenon connected wih the mental life of the Rasika, or 
the appreciator of a work of art. 

The passages cited above are the locus classicus of Bharata’s 
famous Rasa doctrine, which became afterwards the central text 
for the development of the various theories and explanations in the 
hands of the Sanskrit Sahityakaras or literary critics. It is obvious 
that the whole Rasa doctrine hinges upon the central concept of 
sthayibhdva, which is the core of that doctrine. It is this 
sthayihhdva (whatever its nature) , which, when acted on or appeal- 
ed to by certain factors called the vihhdvas, anuhhdvas and vyahhi- 
chdrihhavas, is said to develop into Rasa (poetical appreciation or 
aesthetic enjoyment) of a work of art. A sound understanding of 
the Rasa doctrine, therefore, depends in the first instance upon a 
clarification of this central concept of sthayibhdva in that doctrine. 

A reference to recognised writers on this subject reveals a 
remarkable lack of agreement among them about the exact psycho- 
logical nature of the sthayibhdva. Here are a few representative 
views : 

Dr. S. K. De (Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics) has 
used a variety of expressions to render sthayibhdva into English ; 
“the principal or permanent^ mood,” (p. 27); “more or less 
permanent mental states,” (p. 28) ; “permanent mood or sentiment,” 
(p. 168, footnote 168); “dominant emotion,” (p. 326); “dominant 
feeling,” (p. 343); etc. 

Pandit P. P. Sastri (The Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure) 
uses the.se phrases : “potential conditions of mind,” (p. 18, foot- 
note); “a permanent mental condition ” (p. 39, p. 171); etc. 

# 

Prof. P. S. Naidu (The Rasa Doctrine and the Concept of 
Suggestion in Hindu Aesthetics, in the Journal of the Annamalai 
University, Vol. X, No. 1 (September, 1940) , p. 8) opines : “The 
sthayibhavas are the propensities of Western psychology.” 

Dr. K. N. Watave (The Psychology of the Rasa Theory, in the 
Silver Jubilee Number of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol. XXIII, 1942, p. 670) writes: “The 
sthSyibhava is the ‘Sentiment'. Our Sanskrit sthayibhava is neither 
an instinct, nor an emotion, nor a mood; although it has got an 
instinctive base and is a primary emotion in qliaracter,” 
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It is obviovis that these scholars have sought to identify the 
concept of sthayibhava in Indian poetics with some (corresponding) 
concept in Western psychology, e.g* mood, mental state or condi- 
tion, emotion, feeling, sentiment, primary, emotion, propensity, etc. 
Now, if a concept of some mental fact or phenomenon as described 
by the Sanskrit literary critics is to be identified with the corres- 
ponding concept of some allied fact or phenomenon described by 
modern psychology, then this can be done in any decisive sense 
only after a direct and close, comparative scrutiny of the descrip- 
tion of both the concepts given by competent and relevant 
witnesses, with a view to bringing out whatever essential similari- 
ties (and differences) there might exist between them. Similari- 
ties, then, if substantial, will make for their identity (and differen- 
ces, if any, will have to be satisfactorily explained). The writers 
quoted above, apart from the thought-provoking suggestions that 
they have made, cannot be said to have done this, at least in a way 
that would satisfactorily decide the question about the exact 
psychological nature of sthayibhava. It is accordingly proposed, in 
this paper, to re-examine critically the descriptions of the sthayi- 
bhdva in the Sanskrit works on literary criticism, with a view to 
ascertaining more definitely what fact or phenomenon as described 
in our modern psychology it approaches most in its essential 
nature. 


II 

Dr. K. N. Watave {Rasa-Vimarsha, Doctorate Thesis in 
Marathi, published by New Kitabkhana, Poona, pp. 136-138) has 
very usefully brought ‘together the principal representative passages 
in the various Sanskrit treatises, which are meant to describe, 
though not to define always and strictly, the nature of the 
sthayibhava. On a close sci'utiny of these, it appears that they 
can be classified under five or six main heads, emerging out of that 
scrutiny, of the dominant characters of the essential nature of the 
sthayibhava, as it was envisaged by these writers. Below are given 
these heads and the passages that would appear to fall under them : 

(1) Innate Inclination or Disposition : 

‘ 5113 *1^ | ’ or ‘ 3 % 

qiort qqfd i’ or ‘TOffqqf 

V (siwqqwcil of arfiiffqp) 
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^4) m - 1 ’ (^rs??[3^r«5i of 

‘ R m: \ > of 

ai^fercir: 3lf4^^ 

mV I ’ (fjfSqqqur^Hl^ of 5155^)1^5?) 

(2) Prevailing Predominance : 

‘ m JRRt ^ 3^: 1 , 

Tf Rq m: 11 ’ of 

‘ Rqj^qqfqt mfkm ff^ qf ^«ir4t 
‘ W> qJiq: ?R: ^l4t im\ R^I i ’ 

of jqifF^q) 

‘ w.m^] *iR I ’ (Rir^cq^^s^) of fqgr^i^or) 

(3) Capacity not to he eclipsed hy other factors : 

‘ SI w. I 

R ^f4t ii» of qqsiq) 

‘R5imtq fqsrr^t*! ^irqisif^qrsql... I 

3irsKrf(fr;^is«1 mi ^[41ra ef^^: 11 ’ 

(^jr^?i?qoi of [^flg^m) 

‘ RSHcftq^siTdtq^fcR^fcI sjf^insi^ I 

q^qR: m^mi 11 of snmm) 

‘q ^Rt II ’ (RtffR^^OT^qq) 

(4) Capacity to attract, subdue or assihnilate other factors : 

« 31^ (^qifqq:) 1 ’ (qi^Rirer of 

‘ 3II9W4 qqRRiq; R 11 ’( of sps^q) 
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• ....I (^4t) ii’ 

^ 3 = 5 q*^ n’ of 

(5) Endurance — Stability — Permeation : 

‘ N ^STJKq^Sgqfrqfq: 1 

mi n ^m^v. ii ’ qsosfq^oi of q^sr) 

‘ ^ mqfsifqRqiJisqRqi; i 

w\i\ II’ (eir?R?W>q)i) 

‘ »trrt i ’ 

(W*TWI^? of 5 {q^iq) 

‘ ....3lfq^E®5Tqqf|T: ^qiNiqi: of^lSSfik?) 

^) Enjoyability—Deleetability : 

‘ ^«iiqt qqi =qqoiiqiq*^ | ’ (slfqqqqlRdt of arfqqqgq) 

‘ HR: II ’ 

'O 

(^iffR^qoi of fqjqqR) 

The following appears to be the broad upshot of the passages 
' quoted above ; The sthayibhavas are the innate, predominant or 
prevailing, uneclipsable, assimilative, enduring and permeating, 
enjoyable, conative-dispositional factors in human nature. In brief, 
the sthayibhavas are the prevailing, innate, conative-dispositional 
factors in human nature. 


m 

If this upshot extracted from a scrutiny of the descriptions of 
the sthayibhavas in the works of the Sanskrit Sahityakaras is 
representative and correct (as it is hoped it is), then it directly 
suggests (and invites) a prima facie comparison of the sthayibhavas 
with the Instincts or Propensities of western psychology to the 
students of that science. Below are accordingly given a few 
representative passages from the works of McDougall and Drever, 
the well-known British psychologists, who have done so much in 
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recent times to secure a proper recognition for Instincts or Pro- 
pensities, as the prime, innate factors or the original basic 
constituents of human nature : 

(1) McDougall defines Instinct as follows : 

“We may, then, define instinct as an inherited or innate psycho- 
physical disposition, which determines its possessor to perceive, and 
pay attention to, objects of a certain class, to experience an 
emotional excitement of a particular quality upon perceiving such 
an object, and to act in regard to it in a particular manner, or, at 
least, to expei'iencc an impulse to such an action,” (An Introduc- 
tion to Social Psychology, 23rd Edition, p. 23.) 

# 

% 

(McDougall has also defined Instinct almost in similar terms 
in his later work. An Outline of Psychology, 4th Edition, p, 110. 
And he has defended the same general position in regard to Instinct 
in his The IJnergies of Men, 3rd Edition, pp. vi, 26, 64 and 118; 
but he has used in this book the term propensity instead of instinct 
to avoid certain controversial difficulties). 

(2) McDougall describes the significance of Instinct in Ruman 
life as follows ; 

“We may say, then, that directly or indirectly the instincts are 
the prime movers of all human activity; by the conative or impul- 
sive force of some instinct (or of some habit derived from some 
instinct), every train of thought, however cold and passionless it 
may seem, is borne along towards its end, and every bodily activity 
is initiated and sustained. The instinctive impulses determine the 
ends of all activities and supply the driving power by which all 
mental activities are sustained; and all the complex intellectual 
apparatus of the most highly developed mind is but a means towards 
these ends, is but the instrument by which these impulses seek 
their satisfactions, while pleasure and pain do but serve to guide 
them in their choice of the means.” (Op. cit., p. 38.) 

(3) McDougall also describes the relations of Instinct and 
Emotion, — especially how emotions inevitably appear in the wake 
of the operation of the instinctive impulses as the afective reflection 
of them, — as follows : 

‘"Emotion is regarded as a mode of experience which accorn- 
paniea the working within its of instinctive impulses. It is assumed 
that human nature (our inherited inborn constitution) comprises 
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instincts; that the operation of each instinct, no matter how brought 
into play, is accompanied by its own peculiar quality of experience 
which may be called a “primary emotion; and that, when two or 
more instincts are simultaneously at work in us, we experience a 
confused emotional excitement [secondary or blended emotion], in 
which we can detect something of the qualities of the corresponding 
primary emotions. The human emotions are then regai'ded as clues 
to the instinctive impulses, or indications of the motives at work 
within us.” (An Outline of Psychology, pp. 127-128.) 

- (4) A passage from Drever, quoted below, focusses most of 

the points in the pa.ssages quoted from McDougall above : 

“When we seek the motives for the man’s acts, .we find that, 
they reduce themselves on analysis to certain motives more or less 

characteristic of human nature in general Moreover, these 

motives are innate The human being comes into the world with 

certain active tendencies These active tendencies may be 

designated instincts These instincts are experienced as impul- 

ses, each accompanied by a feeling or interest, evoked by certain 
particular objects, situations, or other experiences, and manifesting 
themselves in more or less definite kinds of behaviour.” (The 
Psychology of Everyday Life, 6th Edition, p. 20.) 

The following appears to be the main upshot of these passages 
from McDougall and Drever : Instincts are the innate prime 
movers, the dominant conative-dispositional factors in human 
nature. These are the enduring motive forces behind all activities 
'of man — bodily and mental, intellectual, emotional and volitional. 
They are stimulated by some concrete thing, aspect of environment 
or experience; and out of this their stimulation come into play 
all the emotions and feelings of men. All thought, activity or feeling 
arises only in connection with and is subordinate to one purpose, 
— the satisfaction or fulfilment in some way or sense of these native 
dispositions of man’s nature, which is the grand ultimate value, the 
most delectable, of our human existence, in relation to which alone 
everything derives its value and enjoyability. 

If we now carefully compare the main trend of the descriptions 
of the ‘sthdyibhdva’ in the Sanskrit works on poetics, of which we 
have given a broad upshot towards the end of Section II of this 
paper with that of the definitions and descriptions of Instinct in the 
works of McDougall and Drever, of which also we have extracted 
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the main upshot towards the end of the last Section, it will be seen, 
I hope, that the two concepts, the sthayihhdva and Instinct, seem 
to offer surprising similarities of their essential natures, so that 
we may almost recognise them as essentially, though broadly, 
identical concepts in psychological theory. The two, the sthdyi- 
hhdva and the instinct, are (1) the innate, (2) conative, (3) dis- 
positional factors of the original endowment of the human nature. 
They are (4) the prime (non-secondary) movers behind all human 
activities, (5) to which all other activities in human life, intellect- 
ual, emotional and volitional, are subordinate and contributory, and 
(6) which are the ultimate source and basis 'of all the human 
emotions and feelings, which are the main stuff and content of our 
aesthetic life and enjoyment. It is for the readers of this paper 
to realise this broad identity for themselves. I, for one, feel con- 
vinced about it. The ‘sthayibhavas’ of Indian poetics are the 
‘instincts’ or ‘propensities’ of Western psychology. 



Is Madhva a Monist ? 

By 

Mit. H. K. Veoavyasachar 
Mysore 

I 

Sri Madhva bases his philosophy of Natural Dualism on the 
solid rock of the principle of contradiction. Brahman is Svatantra, 
a being not-dependent upon another,^ and the world consisting of 
many entities coeval with God is asvatantra, for ever a being 
dependent upon, another. Brahman is imperishable in nature. The 
eternal entities as Lakshmi, Avyakritakasa, the Vedic sounds, the 
Jivas etc., are changelessly eternal. Primordial matter changes, 
but is imperishable in essence.^ The difference between the eternal 
entities and Brahman is not Aropita or illusory; it is never 
contradicted or sublatable; on the other hand it is eternal and 
persisting even in salvation (Mukti). The difference is natural 
(Svabhavika) and absolute (Atyantika) not tainted by mixture of 
identity.® 

This absolute difference between the world and Brahman is 
posited as a logical reasoning in proof of God’s defectlessness. 
•Brahman is defectless because He is absolutely different from the 
_ world which alone is defective. The absoluteness of this difference 
is further emphasised by the fact that the world and Brahman are 
irreducible one to the other at any stage of experience. This entire 
Siddhanta is summed up in a few stanzas in 3-3-1 Anuvyakhyana.^ 

This form of “Natural Dualism” is distinguished from the 
Cartesian and other discredited forms of Dualism by the admission 
— as in Ramanuja’s system— of similarity between the World and 
Brahman;' such similarity as makes possible close relationship 
between the two naturally different entities. ' The assumption that 
relation between two entities presupposes their identity of 
substance is condemned; and it is held that even purely different 
substances can become related. 

The famous modern psychologist C. Speftrman writes : 
Relations can be cognized between any characters whatever, simple 
?7 
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or complex, concrete or abstract, that have come to apprehension 
within any experience. (Page : 64) . It is pointed out that the 
Jiva and Brahman are sometimes figuratively spoken of as one 
owing to their (Sthanaikya) occupying the same point of space; 
theii* (Matyaikya) — identity of interests, or their (Sadrisya) 
resemblance; in some figurative statements again the jiva is 
ignored on account of his dependence and infeidority and God is 
described as if He were the only existent. In some statements the 
jiva is figuratively described as if he were God himself, to indicate 
the presence of God in him. But all these figimative expressions 
(Gounaprayoga) only denote the glory of God and the intimate 
relationship between Him and the World and do not in the least 
take away from the absolute difference existing between the 
ultimate principles, God and the World. Lastly the difference is 
identical with its locus and exists in pairs. When we say the world 
and Brahman are different we mean that the world has difference 
from Brahman as its natural positive quality; and God has in turn 
difference from the world as His positive natural quality; so that 
even if the world were to perish it will not become identical with 
God as one of the two differences still persists. Thus Dvaita- 
Siddhanta maintains close relation between absolutely different — 
entities and makes room for an integrally United Kingdom (an 
organised union and not a unity) of essentially different parts. It 
rejects monism as leading to the conception of an imperfect 
Brahman — not supported by the Vedas — in one of three ways: pure 
monism which rejects the world as illusory involves the conception 
of a deluded God; pantheism makes God imperfect by identifying* 
God with the defective world; doctrines of identity and difference- 
are illogical and cannot save God from imperfection resulting from 
the acknowledged identity. The Natural Dualism of (related) 
paratantra— 'Svatantra escapes from the chaos of an unrelated 
multiplicity and answers the problems of variety and free-will. 

11 

A philosophy so, explicitly pluralistic is held to be ‘a real 
example of monism’ by Mr. H. N. Raghavendrachar, our learned 
President of this section. I mention briefly five or six arguments 
clearly enunciated in his recent book ‘The Dvaita philosophy and 
its place in the Vedanta’ and his article ‘Madhva’s conception of 
Svatantra’ in the Mysore Univereity Journal Vol. TV part 2 — 
pages 1-36. 1943. 
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(1) Frist comes our author’s dejBnition of monism as 
a doctrine of “One in many” (Page 242). I answer that 
a doctrine of One God immanent in a manifold world cannot be 
called monism, if it holds that the one and the many are absolutely 
and naturally different, one irreducible to the other. There must 
be identity or identity and difference between the two elements, 
(the one and the Many) , postulated if the system can be called 
monism. The examples of monistic systems in the world, 
dictionaries, and the usage of the word in authoritative books 
bear out my remarks. Monism is a doctrine of One Ultimate 
Being, 3 not one Supreme Being absolutely distinct from many 
dependent beings. In Dvaita, the many beings acknowledged are 
inferior, not in point of reality — ^but in point of knowledge, bliss, 
and power, etc. 

(2) The next argument of Mr. Raghavendrachar is : The 
World is less real than Brahman; because the world has God— given 
reality; God is the giver of the reality to the world; So, God is the 
sole ultimate reality, (pp. 200-201, 13, 10). I beg to submit in 
reply that God is not conceived in this system as the Source of 
the world’s reality in the sense of material cause. God is the 
efficient cause of the world. The world has its own natural reality 
distinct from God’s reality. God is the controller, not the giver of 
this distinct reality which the world has. All statements meaning 
that God ‘gives’ reality, etc., or that the world derives God’s reality, 
etc., are purely figurative for myamana, control from within 
{Anadisvahhavaniyamaka sahti). The niyamya, (the dependent 
world) is as real as Brahman, the niyamaka. Both are paramarthika. 
Nyayamrita page 95 is clear on this point. The conception of degrees 
of reality is criticised in Anuvyakhyana. 1-1-1.® The servant is as 
real as the master. The dependent world has therefore the same 
degree of reality as the independent God. 

(3) The next argument is : God is the Creator of all; every- 
thing except God is created. God is the one from whom everything 
emerges. Even eternal things are created by Him. Therefore He 
is the one cause of the world and its reality. The doctrine of One 
Cause explained as the source of all the world is monism (pp. 1, 
16, 18, 19, etc., of ‘Madhva’s Conception of Svatantra’) . 

Criticism : This, I beg to state is a very misleading representa- 
tion of Dvaita. In 2, 3, 15 of his Brahmasutra Bhashya, Sir Madhva 
states that the jiva is beginningless and eternal like God : The 
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jiva is held to bo an eternal pratibimba (similar but inferior 
dependent being) of God who is the eternal bimba (in-dwelling 
ruler). Brahmasutra Bhashya 2.3.6 says that at the time of 
Creation there were many eternal entities besides God. Sri 
Nyayasudha 2.1.6. expounds in detail that God does make use of 
other eternal entities in Brahmanda-production and so the created 
world is the product of many causes, one chief efficient and many 
subordinate causes of which matter is the material cause and others 
are dependent efficient causes.'^ God as already stated is not the 
material source of the reality of the world. Dvqita maintains that 
the world has anadisiddha swarupa satta 
unoriginated natural reality of its own not given by God, 
but controlled by God. The doctrine of many distinct causes 
with one Supreme Cause is Mono-theism not monism. 

(4) This brings us to the next argument which consists in 
a curious idea of God’s glory and ‘inconceivable’ power acintya- 
sakti. God, says our author, can do everything; He can create the 
world without any other causes. He can bring into being effects 
without causes. No cause can be without Him. He gives cause- 
ness to the causes. The existence of a second cause is a limitation 
to Him. Therefore He is the only cause and the^ system is monism 
(pp. 12, 16 Madhva’s Conception of Svatantra). 

I reply that we must distinguish between what God can do 
and what He has done. God, it is held, cannot do the logically 
impossible. That is. He cannot bring into being a real son out 
of an eternally barren woman while keeping the woman barren. • 
A truly perfect God is a wise God, who cannot become identical 
with matter or sin, etc. Such apparent incapacity is virtue, a real 
glory.* So God cannot actually create an eternal thing. Granting 
that God can do anything and everything, the point is what God 
has done. God can negate the world and negate the causes beside 
Him; He can produce the world out of nothing; and remain an 
Advaita — ^murthi, the sole Reality. But Dvaita says God has used 
the other causes invariably and remained the supreme cause, not 
the sole cause of the world. Nyaya Sudha: p. 299. concludes this 
discussion by pointing out that God’s glory is not affected by the 
admission of several dependent causes by the side of God. 

(5) This leads us to the author’s view of dependence: — 
Because the world is dependent it cannot be considered as a distinct 
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principle at all; there are many statements in Dvaita which con- 
sider God alone as the sole Tattva, principle. Srutis like Ekamevad- 
vitiyam; sarvam khalvidam Brahma, Purushaevedam Sarvam also 
mention God as the only Reality. Only the independent must be 
considered to be real. Hence the doctrine of a perfect independent 
principle is monism (p. 28, 27 of the article). 

Criticism : — ^In Dvaita the conception of dependence is the 
explication of the ideas of (a) God’s transcendence and (b) 
immanence. The explanations of both these ideas in Dvaita is 
antagonistic to a monistic scheme of thought. The transcendence 
of God consists in His being the eternal ruler of the world (Iswara) 
and in possessing infinite auspicious attributes too numerous to be 
known in full by any Cetana other than God. God is Sakalyena 
ajneya, not fully knowable. This conception makes clear th6 
essential difference between the World and Brahman. God’s 
immanence — ^the conception of God as indwelling ruler — also is 
never explained as degrading into identity with the world in which 
He dwells. There aije philosophers who think that utter 
dependence logically pushed, ends in actual identity and that such 
a theory is tacit or implicit monism. In my book “Sri Madhva’s 
Tattva-vada” and the book of one of my learned teachers ‘Is 
Madhva a monist ?’ — ^both in the press — this question is answered 
in detail. I now beg to state that Sri Madhva has nowhere stated 
that dependent reality is no reality or that Reality is ultimately 
one in his system. He has nowhere called his system Advaita, or 
himself an Advaitin. He has called himself a Bhedavadin. The 
fact that the world is extremely dependent upon God has given 
occasion to figurative monistic expressions, not actual identity (as 
in pantheism) or negation of dependent reality (as in Absolute 
monism which maintains that the world is illusory) . Hence, 
Ekamevadvitiyam is interpreted by Sri Madhva as ‘God is Supreme 
and not differenced in Himself and without an equal or superior. 
Sarvam khalvidam is interpreted as “This Brahman is perfect” : 
Purusha-evedam Sarvam means “all this is dependent upon 
Purusha.” The intended teaching of all such apparent monistic 
passages is explained in Nyayasudha : page 124.^ The passages 
referred to maintain that Vedic statements apparently teaching that 
God is the only reality, God is the giver of reality, etc., are all 
figurative expressions or imaginative ways of thinking the truths 
that God is one without an equal or superior; and that He is the 
maintainer of the reality of eternals and the efficient cause of the 
reality of non-etemals. 
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(6) The last point to consider is the strange theory of 
Svarupa Srishti, the actual creation of eternal things: the author 
maintains that the jiva ‘changes’ when he gets a new body or state 
of antahkarana; the Visishta ‘The jiva with body’ is created: When 
the Visishta is created, the Viseshya the jiva is also created. So, 
as every moment the jiva becomes connected with a new point of 
time, a new Visistha is produced: a now jiva also is produced. 
Nothing is uncreated. From Sri downwards everything is affected 
in some way or other whenever and wherever a change takes place 
in the world. Thus the creation of a change means the creation 
of all”. God the sole changeless Reality is the only Reality; the 
system is monism (pages 17-20 of the article). 

Criticism : This is a very misleading exposition. Dvaita 
maintains that the jiva, Vedic sounds, Lakshmi, Avyakritakasa, 
etc., are Kutastha nitya — changelessly eternal. The jiva as 
well as God; Akasa, etc., become connected with a new point of 
time every second. They become now Visishtas. Still neither the 
jiva nor God nor Akasa ‘changes’. The Viseshya ‘Jiva is not created 
when the Visishta — ‘the jiva with body’ is created. On this line of 
argument, we have to say that God also is ‘created’ every second. 
The author uses the word ‘creation’ in a sense opposed to English 
usage. He translates the Sanskrit word ‘Adhina’ into created. But 
Adhina means dependent. 

The learning of our learned author has not succeeded in 
establishing that the ‘jiva’, etc., are actually created, that is, that 
they come into existence out of a state of non-existence, according, 
to Dvaita.^® His whole position that Dvaita is monism has led h im 
to the use of very ambiguous expressions. It is besides opposed to 
traditional accounts of Dvaita as found in authoritative English and 
Sanskrit works. ‘The Monism of Dvaita’ is, a pure heresy. 
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Chamber’s Encyclopedia defines Monism as a 
philosophical theory that all beings may ultimately be 
refeired to one category. Thus idealism, pantheism, 
materialism are monisms. 
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En. R. E. Vol. VIII p. 809, Monism : — ^Taking the 
term in its widest sense we might apply to every mode of 
thought which seeks to transcend the distinction between 
the physical and psychical and to reach an ultimate 
unity : — Classification — ^Idealistic monism; materialistic 
monism. In the 19th century, the term ‘Monism’ came to 
be used by the disciples of Hegal as designating their 
own peculiar mode of thought, 
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Buddhism : The Conception of God 

By 

Miss K. Saberwal 
Lahore 

It is very doubtful whether Buddha Himself was willing to let 
his teachings be used as a foundation of a philosophical system. 
But every reasonable and intelligent human being has got a 
philosophy of his own.^ Mahatma Buddha also, in this sense, has 
got a philosophy. Lately Professor Bapat has attempted to 
distinguish the philosophy of Buddha from Buddhist religion and 
philosophy. Although Buddha tried to avoid metaphysics, yet the 
germs of all the four philosophical schools named Sunyavadi or 
Madhyamika, Vijnanavadi or Yogacara, Bahyanumeyavadi or 
Sautrmitika and Bahyapratyaksavadi or Vaibhasika were found by 
the later interpreters, in his teachings. These are the four chief 
schools constantly mentioned by Indian critics of Buddhism, out of 
many other schools under both Mahayana and Hinayana schools. 
As these schools were not religious schools they did not take up 
any question regarding the existence of God. This sometimes leads 
the students of Buddhism to conceive the idea that Buddhism is 
a religion without God. In fact those who approach Buddhism 
with a desire to find a personal God are sure to be disappointed. 
So far as Buddha himself is concerned, he was a practical moralist 
who found that there is too much Duhkha or suffering in the 
universe. He was very much pained to see this. He went in 
search of the way which will make human beings get rid of pain 
or suffering and will lead them to something other than suffering 
or Duhkha. Throughout his life, he was so busy with this problem 
and its solution that he did not try to take up other metaphysical 
questions at all. He was anxious to make human beings get rid of 
Duhkha, and when he found the way for the same, he at once 
began preaching it to every one who came across him. He was so 


1. Prof; Bapat's papers on Buddhist Philosophy Presented to the Indian 
histitute of Philosophy and referred to by Dr. Tawakly in his paper on 
comparative Philosophy Presented to the Punjab University Philosophy Con- 
ference held in 1940 at London. 
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enthusiastic about it that he was not at all anxious or willing to 
think over any other problem. 

Early in his life he had shown here and there some doubt about 
the existence of God, but later on he kept quiet on the point. If 
he had developed some theory on this point he would have surely 
preached that too. If he positively believed in the non-existence 
of God, he ought to have taken up the problem of creation and 
given some solution of it which did not imply the existence of God. 
But as he left all^ these questions unanswered, it seems that for 
him the existence of God was something taken for granted. He 
was not of course in need of assigning God any place in his ethical 
or moral theory. In order to find out a way to get rid of Dubkha, 
he was not in need of God or any other metaphysical assumptions. 
Therefore he never touched upon that problem. 

Whenever any one asked Buddha such metaphysical questions 
his answer was, “Will a man, when he goes to a doctor in order 
to get his wound cleaned of an arrow ask the doctor to tell him the 
name or the shape of the person whose bow caused him that wound 
before allowing the doctor to touch the wound ? 

He constantly allowed his disciples to ask him how to remove 
suffering but never to ask him metaphysical questions regarding 
the universe. He had certain knowable subjects for discussion and 
preaching and certain others he declared as Avyakhya or un- 
knowable subjects on which he would not speak.^ 

These were his real views. He tried to preach morality with- 
out metaphysics. Even his grand morality was based on the one 
question of Duhkha. At the same time, we find in Mahayana 
scripture Jthat Buddha himself sometimes talks of deities and the 
grace of gods.^ 

According to this scripture, Buddha also talked of Brahma 
and the world of Brahma, professing that he knew the path which 
leads to it. He also told Vashisthy a Brahman that he had entered 
that world and had been born within it.® 


2. M. N. Chulmalunkya Sutta in Buddha Bachan by Mahasthavir 
JyaMtiloka Ceylon also. 

3. M. N. Chul Maluhkya Sutta. 

4. Maha Parinirvana 1, 31. 

5. Tevigga Sutta 1, 43. 
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In Dhammpada it is stated that if you have understood the 
destruction of all that was made, you will understand that which 
was not made.® 

On reading this, Max Muller felt inclined to say that even for 
Buddha, “a something existed which is not made and which there* 
fore is imperishable and eternal.”'^ 

Man, it seems, has got a natural belief in the existence of a 
supreme being, whose grace he seeks at every step. Even, if he 
is strong enough not to seek his grace and depend on him, he 
believes in a creator of the universe, the Supreme Being. Buddha 
was so strong a man as to build a whole grand building of karma 
theory and Dukkha Nirodh upaya, without referring to the ruler 
of the world ; but his followers could not keep up to the same form 
of his teachings. Even by avoiding the metaphysical problems, 
they could r^ot build an agreed permanent system successfully. 
Soon after his death his teaching led his followers to divide them- 
selves into two different schools, Hinayan and Mahayan. 

Mahayanists believed in the idea of the Bodhi Sattva as helping 
all the fettered beings to liberate themselves. By and by they 
identified Buddha with the tr*anscendental reality. Buddha was 
thus believed to be an incarnation of Buddhi-Tattva or the ultimate 
Reality. 

Many previous incarnations of Buddha are also mentioned.® 
This ultimate Reality is believed to be manifesting itself in the 
universe as Dharma Kaya or the director of the world. 

Buddha is often called the world-Honoured one.® Many other 
attributes which are usually assigned to God, the Supreme Being, 
are assigned to Buddha. Buddha is omni-present.^® One can attain 
Devatva only by remembering Buddha, on one’s death-bed.^^ 
Buddha is always anxious for the welfare of all creatures.^® Before 


6. Dhammpada Brahmana Vaggo, 383. 

7. Intro. I.C.P. XLIV quoted by Oldenbury. 

8. See Jatakas. 

9. A.D.S. 4. 

10. Ibid 3. 20. 

11. Ibid 3. 31. 

12. Ibid 4. 3. 
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being born, Buddha decides the place, time, parentage and loka of 
his birtb. All that happens in his life is decided in advance >3 
Buddha is unique. There is no one like him in the universe. He 
had no Guru or Teacher.^^ Two Buddhas can not be born or exist 
in the world at one time.*® Buddhist thinkers of Japan found the 
first principle of the universe in “Dharmakaya” or “the body of 
righteousness”. This was identified with Buddha himself. The 
whole universe is a manifestation of Dharmakaya. It is the Divine 
Ruler of the universe manifesting Himself in the universe. 

• 

The doctrines of the Mahayan school clearly show that Buddha 
was assigned the dignity of an Avatara (incarnation of God).*® 
Gods are referred to at many other places. The following passages 
will make the point quite clear : ** 

“That Arhat is here saluted, who has no counter-part, who, as 
bestowing the supreme happiness, surpasses (Brahman) the 
creator — who as driving away darkness vanquishes the sun — and 
as dispelling all burning heat surpasses the beautiful moon”.** 

“He shall become a universal monarch, a king of kings and 
even a ruler among the guardians of the world, an Indra, the ruler 

of the gods and even of the Yama heaven”.*® “ Bodhi 

Sattvas and the whole world with gods, men, evil spirits and genii, 
applauded the speech of Bhagavat”.^® 

Thus the later development of Mahayan School of Buddhism 
showed clearly that there can be no religion or school of morality 
permanently accepted by the people, without a Supreme Reality. 

We conclude that Buddha himself was generally except on one 
or two occasions, silent on the question of God. Hinayanists tried 
to follow Buddha in this respect. 
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Socrates’s Conception of Civic Duty and 
the Basic Principle of Civil Resistance 

By 

Dh, I. D. Tawakley 
Lahore 

The use of “Civil Resistance”, in preference to other expres- 
sions — Civil Disobedience, Non-Co-operation, Pacifism and Satya- 
graha — as a part of the title of this paper is purposive. The dilenuna 
which Professor A. D, Ritchie presents in his most interesting and 
thought . provoking article on the Subject of “The Ethics of 
Pacifism”, published in “The Journal of the British Institute of 
Philosophy” London (Vol. XV, No. 59, dated July 1940), is not so 
formidable as the learned Profe.ssor thinks it to be, and it is 
intended to show during the course of this present discussion, that 
an actual mean position which avoids this dilemma is both con- 
ceivable and possible. The difficulty in conceiving this “mean 
position” is perhaps in a large measure due to a confusion of 
thought resulting from the confusion in the usage of the aforesaid 
four expressions. As a preliminary to further discussion, it seems 
therefore necessary to distinguish clearly these other expressions 
from Civil Resistance, and in this way, precisely define the exact 
scope of this short study. Civil Disobedience, Non-Violent Non- 
Co-operation and Pacifism, all the three, by implication, are 
associated, at least in the imagination of those who decry these 
movements, with a passive and negative attitude of mind! Satya- 
graha, which means insistence upon and persistence in truth, 
being free from the association of either negation or passivity 
undoubtedly stands for a particular type of life and neces- 
sarily implies a definite set of ideas and sentiments. The 
personal life of its revered leader and past history of this 
movement have made this particular mode of living, this special 
set of ideas with their associated sentiments an integral and 
inseparable part of this concept. It is unnecessary to describe 
here the underlying principles of Satyagraha in detail by analysing 
the writings and utterances of its founder or scrutinizing his own 
personal life and the lives of his trusted followers, because it is 
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claimed that Satyagraha stands for some thing different’ from what 
has been designated as “Civil Resistance” in this paper, and there- 
fore such a detailed treatment of that movement does not lie within 
its limited scope. This difference may sufficiently be indicated by 
pointing out, for the sake of an example, that regular devotion of 
one’s time to hand-spinning or the exclusive use of hand-spun and 
hand-woven cloth and the allied conditions of encouraging the 
handicrafts and supporting of village industries, though an integral 
part of “Satyagraha-idealism” have nothing to do with “Civil 
Resistance” as such^ the other part of our title, “Socrates’s Concep- 
tion of Civic Duty” also requires a few pi'eliminary explanations. 

Socrates the son of Sophroniscus, whose thoughts are rightly 
considered as the “loftiest expression of the spiritual life of ancient 
Greece” was born at the outskirts of Athens in 468 B.C. He lived 
in that City-Republic for full seventy years till 399 B.C., the year 
in which his earthly life came to an end. He spent his time in 
the service of truth, in close communion with men, charged no 
fees for his teachings and gave free instruction to every one who 
.cared to listen to him. He wrote no books. His wisdom has how- 
ever come down to us enshi’ined in the beautiful writings of his 
two friends — Plato and Xenophon. There has been an apparently 
endless controversy about the true relationship between the 
Socrates of the Platonic dialogues and the Historical Socrates. 
This question however need not detain us for long, because as 
Doctor Sir Patrick Duncan in his learned article on “Socrates and 
Plato”, published in “The Journal of the British Institute of Philo- 
sophy” (Vol. XV, No. 60, dated October 1940), rightly points out, 
the problem, “where Socrates the son of Sophroniscus ends and 
the Socrates of the Platonic dialogues begins, is an insoluble 
problem”. * The following critical exposition of what has been 
named by us, in this essay “Socrate’s Conception of Civic Duty”, 
is based on an analysis of “Socrates’s Dialogue with Crito”, as 
reported^for us by Plato and translated from Greek into English 
in 1783 A.D. by Samuel Johnson. In this thought provoking 
dialogue the illustrious Greek Philosopher is represented as declar- 
ing that though fortune frowned upon him, yet he would never part 
with the principles, he had all along professed. Those principles 
appeared always the same and he esteemed them equally at all 
times, so, if Crito’s advice was not backed by the strongest reason, 
he must assure himself that Socrates would never comply, not if 
all the power of the people should arm itself against him or offer 
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to frighten him like a child by laying on fresh chains and by threat- 
ening to deprive him of the greatest good or oblige him to sutler 
the cruellest death. 

In order to understand the full significance of this bold state- 
ment it should be considered with reference to the occasion on 
which it was made. 

Socrates himself strictly adhered to the rituals as ordained by 
the state and exhorted others to do the same. But his love of 
wisdom, his ‘thinking consideration of things’' and above all his 
constant insistence on “one Great First Cause”, began to exercise 
a strong influence on the thoughts and lives of a good many young 
Athenians. He met his eager disciples on the public market place, 
in private houses, in workshops and the gymnasium and his dis- 
cussions gradually began to turn away their attention from mere 
religious symbolism, “to the soul of truth which it embodied”. This 
new movement frightened the priests and the Politicians. They 
joined together and attacked him as an innovator who took 
pleasure in corrupting the youths of the city. He was tried and 
condemned by a majority of only six votes in the first instance. 
Had he responded to the Psychological environments of the city- 
state, accepted the verdict of the authorities and pleaded for a light 
sentence, no serious harm would have happened either to his person 
or to his property. This fact is fully indicated in the dialogue where 
Crito tells his master and friend plainly that he would be charged 
by the people for standing a trial that he might have avoided and 
that they would censure his conduct for making his defence. Not 
prepared to compromise his principles, Socrates bravely tried to 
justify himself instead of pleading for mercy, and thus having 
‘alienated’ the sympathies of the councillors, was finally sentenced 
to death by a majority of eighty votes. The most wonderful and 
sublime speech delivered by Socrates on the occasion of his trial, 
which has been reproduced for us by Plato in “Apologial^ as Sir 
Patrick Duncan in his article cited above rightly insists, “is not so 
much an answer to the specific charges brought against him as a 
profession of faith, a justification of his life”. 

Socrates had to wait in prison for thirty days after receiving 
this judgment of Capital punishment. During this period Crito 
succeeded in making plans for the escape of his master from the 
prison and, for this purpose, went to see him at night. He was 
surprised to find Socrates fast asleep and waited patiently by his 
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side and did not like to awaken him lest he should deprive him 
of those happy minutes. He awoke a little before day-break and 
Crito confessed that since he had become acquainted with him, he 
had always been delighted with his patience and calm temper and 
wondered how even in such extraordinary circumstances his looks 
appeared to be so calm and unconcerned. After a few other casual 
remarks on both sides Crito disclosed the real purpose of his visit. 
He informed Socrates that the time for the execution of the sentence 
had drawn very near and requested him to act on his advice and 
escape from the prison with his help. An escape from the prison 
in such circumstances was not taken in the same light by the 
ordinary citizens of the city-state of those days, in which it is 
regarded by the citizens of any of our modern states. Crito 
accordingly insisted that if Socrates died, then besides suffering 
the irreparable loss of a friend, which Crito would ever bewail, he 
was also afraid that a number of people who were not well 
acquainted with either oi them, would believe that he cared more 
for his money than for his friend and that it was out of monetary 
considerations that he did not help his friend to come out of the 
prison walls. Socrates pointed out in reply to this appeal that' they 
should not pay any heed to the opinion of the multitude but should 
only care for those sensible and well informed persons who knew 
how the case stood. Crito replied that it was not safe for him to 
ignore the others, because however misguided such persons might 
be, Socrates’s own case had been sufficient to show the outrageous 
manner in which people could display their passions against those 
who were once run down by the vulgar opinion. Socrates lightly 
turned down this argument by pointing out that it was not the 
physical death in earthly life which mattered so much as the 
intellectual and rational life of the spirit and that the general public 
could not exercise any power whatsoever on the deeper life of the 
soul. Crito, extremely anxious to save the life of his ‘guide philo- 
sopher and friend’, made another fervent appeal which was mainly 
based on sentimental grounds. To this his philosopher friend 
calmly replied that Crito’s good-will would be very commendable 
provided it agrded with right reason, but if it did not, then the 
stronger it was the more blame-worthy it would be, and added 
that in accordance with his well established life-long habit, he him- 
self would only act in conformity to the true principles of morality 
and would not change this course for any consideration whatsoever. 
It was on this memorable occasion, during the very last hours of 
his life, that Socrates advanced the reasons embodied in the above 
29 
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noted statement to justify his conduct of courting death in pre- 
ference to escaping from a prison where he had been awaiting the 
execution of the sentence of capital punishment so unjustly awarded 
to him. 

Our theme, upto this point has been mainly devoted to the 
development of Socrates’s Conception of ethical value, and his 
implicit faith in what Kant much later called by the name of 
“The Categorical Imperative’’. This was however necessary to 
serve as a back-ground for the consideration of his views on “Civic 
Duty”, because his views on that subject directly ^depended, as will 
be presently seen, on his conception of “Summum Bonum”, or 
supreme good. It is not life, but good life, that one ought to court 
he declared, adding that good life consisted in nothing except 
honesty and justice. 

But if “good hfe” consists in “justice” and Socrates knew that 
he had been very unjustly condemned to death by the Athenians 
and was fully conscious of the injustice of that sentence, then why 
should he have submitted to it ? To solve this apparent dilemma 
one must remember the difference between “the laws” and the 
“administration of Justice”. Socrates had not faith in the wisdom 
of the multitude. He knew that the people invested with state- 
authority at Athens had often been acting unjustly, as was perfectly 
clear from his own case. But he believed in the ultimate justice 
of the “Institutions and the laws of Athens” and considered his 
“Civic Duty” of never violating any of these laws, even to save his 
life, to be his supreme duty. According to him no city (and the 
city of that time stands for the state of today) could subsist when 
justice had lost its force, when it was perverted, overturned and 
trampled by private citizens. He accordingly said that if he con- 
sented to escape from the prison, he could very well imagine the 
laws of Athens to stand up against him to enquire from him as to 
whether he had not willingly submitted himself for a public trial. 
How could he think of disobeying the laws of Athens and thus 
destroy the Republic ? Was not that Republic and were not those 
laws the authors of his being ? Did not his father marry the lady 
who gave him birth in accordance with these very laws ? Was 
he not nourished, brought up, and educated in accordance with 
them dictation ? Were not those laws just which obliged his father 
to take care of him in his infancy and made arrangements for his 
education in fine arts or for the development of his body with the 
help of proper exercises ? Could he maintain that both he and 
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his father were not nursed as children and subjects of those laws? 
And if that was true, could he think of asserting his power against 
the laws ? But since he could not lay claim to any such right 
either against his father or against his teacher, so as to repay evil 
for evil, injury for injury, how could he think of obtaining that 
right against the state and its laws, so that if they endeavoured 
to put him to death, he would counteract and prevent them, and 
thus ruin the republic and its laws ? Could he, who had ever been 
a follower of true virtue, consider such an action, just? Was he 
ignorant that the “city-state” was more worthy of veneration before 
God arid man than his father, his mother and all his other relations 
put together ? Was he not in duty bound to honour that “city- 
state”, to yield to it and to humour it more than an angry father ? 
Was it not his duty either to convert the “republic” to his own way 
of thinking by arguments or else to obey its injunctions and to 
suffer without grumbling all that it imposed upon him? If it 
ordered him to be whipped, or laid in irons, if it sent him to the 
wars, there to spend his blood, he was to do it without demurring; 
he could not shake off the yoke or flinch or quit his post ; but in 
army, in prison, and at all other places he was to assist it with his 
wholesome counsel, because offering violence against the state 
established by law was an act of greater impiety than the act of 
offering violence against one’s own parents. He had been obliged 
to the state for his birth, for his maintenance and for his education 
and it had done him all the good that it was capable of doing. 
Moreover the republic never failed to make a public proclamation 
that if its laws and customs did not please a man, he could, after 
• mature and careful consideration, leave it with all his effects and 
go wherever he pleased. And if any private man could not comply 
with the customs and the traditions of the city and desired to 
remove and live elsewhere, not one of the citizens would hinder 
him or interfere with his departure. But if a citizen continued to 
live at Athens, after fully considering the way in which justice was 
administered there and after studying the state policy of that re- 
public, then in effect, he was obliged and in duty bound to obey 
all commands issued by those who were in lawful authority, and 
if he did not do so then his disobedience would be considered unjust 
on threefold account: for not obeying those to whom he owed his 
birth, for trampling under foot those who educated him and for 
violating his faith after he had engaged to obey the laws of the 
state. He was, as if in honour bound, not to violate the treaty of 
obeying all the orders of the state in return for the advantages 
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that he had been receiving because of his citizenship of Athens, a 
treaty that he had not been forced to sign either by force or surprise 
or without time to think over it; for he had the whole period 
of seventy years to leave that city and get settled elsewhere, if he 
did not believe in the justice of the laws of Athens. Although he 
often praised the laws of a few other Greek city states, yet he got 
domiciled neither in any one of them nor in any other foreign coun- 
try. In fact, he had been less out of Athens than the lame and the 
blind, which was an invincible proof that he liked the city and its 
laws; for nobody could like a city unless he foun4 its laws agreeable 
at the same time. In conclusion Socrates represented the laws of 
Athens as standing up as an embodiment and incarnation of Justice 
itself, appealing to him to submit to their reason and not to put 
his life, his children or any other thing what-soever, in the balance 
against justice, so that when he went before the tribunal of God 
he might be able to clear himself before Him. Socrates said that 
he should not deceive himself, that if he acted upon the advice of 
Crito, he would neither better his own case nor that of his party; 
he would enlarge neither its justice nor its sanctity in this or in the 
other world. But if he died bravely, his death would be due to 
injustice, not of the Laws, but of men. If, on the other hand, he 
were to make his escape by repeating so shamefully the injustice 
of his enemies, he would, by violating his own faith injure his own 
person, his friends, his state and its laws, and in that case, after 
his death, the laws of heaven would not receive him with joy, 
knowing that he had endured to ruin their sisters, the laws of 
Athens. Thus silencing Crito Socrates bravely faced death for what 
he believed to be his civic duty. From this statement of Socrates’s' 
conception of Civic-Duty let us now turn to an examination of the 
basic principles of Civil Resistance. 

The epithet Civil is intended to imply that the resistance so 
qualified is offered by an individual citizen or a group of citizens 
against the state to which the individual or the group concerned 
owes full allegiance. Such allegiance must be voluntary and the 
citizen or the group of citizens offering civil resistance, should, like 
Socrates, deeply love the state concerned and be unwilling either 
to change or renounce that allegiance by getting denaturalised grid 
adopting the citizenship of some other state, or else by destroying 
the state concerned even if such a destruction be within their power, 
— ^an allegiance that must be based on a deepseated love and should 
be entirely free from the fear of the consequences of offering Civil 
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Resistance. All civil resistance must therefore necessarily be non- 
violent, though all non-violent resistance is not always civil. It 
may be noted further that although a civil-resister as such cannot 
resort to violence in his civil struggle against the state to which 
he owes his voluntary allegiance, he may or may not be an absolute 
believer in Pacifism. He may, like Socrates, be prepared to 
participate in wars if ordered by the state, and there “spend his 
blood without demurring”, or else he may, ^unlike the Greek Philo- 
sopher, hav^ implicit faith in non-violence and like Mahatma 
Gandhi may insisj that even foreign agression should be resisted 
non-violently. In the latter case, however, the non-violent 
resistance offered to an aggressor state will not form part of his 
activities of civil resistance and should be considered independently 
and separately, and in accordance with considerations which, 
strictly speaking, fall outside the scope of our present studies. But 
a civil resister, it may be objected, cannot remain non-violent in his 
struggle against the state unless he has a complete and an unwaver- 
ing faith in the principles and practice of non-violence, irrespective 
of the occasion or the parties to a dispute. To this objection, it may 
be replied that it is not the faith in the Principles of non-violence 
so much as the sense of civic duty and the love of the state of which 
he happens t® be a citizen, that guides his action in remaining 
perfectly non-violent in his struggle against some of the laws and 
orders of that state, the laws and orders which he believes to be 
fundamentally wrong and unjust, though still cherishing his un- 
shaken love for the state responsible for those unjust laws and 
orders. He does not regard the laws of the state to be perfectly 
•just, he unlike Socrates, does not consider them to be “sisters of 
the laws of heaven”, in fact civil resistance is offered against those 
very, orders and laws which are considered unjust and un- 
reasonable. But then how can a citizen love a state while he con- 
siders at least some of its laws to be unjust ? And further, if it 
is argued in reply to this question, that “the love of state” of the 
civil resister is not grounded in the righteousness of the laws but 
rather in the love for the fellow citizens, including those who 
happen to be in authority for the time being, one may further ask, 
are those fellow citizens “who happen to be in authority for the 
time being”, and who are therefore responsible for unjust laws 
and unreasonable orders, not themselves unjust? How can the 
civil resister cherish any real love for them ? 

, The conflict between love and logic implied in the questions 
noted above is in fact only apparent and not real. This may be 
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fully borne out by a careful study of Mr. Charles S. Pierce’s most 
interesting and instructive book entitled “Chance, Love and Logic” 
(published by Messers Kegan Paul and Co., Ltd., of London in 
1923) . In this book on 268 page, Mr. Pierce while insisting on the 
creative element in true love quotes a passage from a book entitled 
“Human Nature in its Remaking”, (published by the Oxford 
University Press of London in 1923) . This passage clearly 
distinguishes between, what is called in that book, the “Greek 
notion of Justice” or what we may call here “the Socjjatic notion of 
justice”, and the modern conception of justice^ which instead of 
taking men “statically as they presented themselves refuses to 
accept the selves which have defects to be their real selves”. Civil 
Resistance, we may add here, thus constitutes an appeal from “the 
actual Citizens in authority in tho given state, for the time being”, 
to “Those very citizens as they may be”. These two allied notions 
of ‘creative justice’ and ‘creative love’ are based on the modern 
Psychological conception of Dynamic Personality. While mere 
intellectual discussion, it is suggested here, may fail to convert the 
opponents because of the present selfishness, present desire of safe- 
guarding vested interest or prestige or due to other deep rooted 
prejudices, arrogance and pride, civil resistance by transforming 
the character of the opponents as well as by transforming the 
character of the civil resister to such an extent as may be needed 
in his own case, may bring about a final readjustment which may 
be fully in conformity with the principles of true justice. The 
physical self of the individual civil resister may perhaps perish in 
the struggle but such a risk is equally present even in violent 
resistance. Moreover with the single exception of the system of' 
Lokayatas which insists that all moral conventions and ethical 
theories have been invented by clever weaklings, no other philo- 
sopher would seriously support the view that the preservation of 
one’s earthly existence at all cost is the summum bonum of our 
life. The most beautiful description of the type of struggle involved 
in civil resistance is found in the following words of Spinoza re- 
quoted here from the book entitled “The Power of Non-violence” 
(page 193) by Richard B. Grigg; (George Poutledge and Sons Ltd., 
London 1935) : — 

“He who strives to conquer hatred with love fights his battle 
in joy and confidence ; he withstands many as easily as one and has 
very little need of fortune’s aid. Those whom he vanquishes yield 
joyfully, not through failure, but through increase in their power’*. 
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In this short paper the interest has been kept purposely con- 
fined to the case of civil resistance alone. Those who are interested 
in the consideration of the question of the application of non-violent 
force in a general way and in cii’cumstances falling beyond the scope 
of this short study may please refer to the excellent exposition of 
Mr. Richard B. Grigg cited above, and may examine the arguments 
put forward by its learned author together with the abundant 
Psychological and biological data and cross references found in that 
book. In this book the author points out (Preface P.X.) that 
“Although the moral beauty of the method is an important and 
enduring factor in its power, there is not room to discuss it in this 
book, and, any how, I do not feel competent for that”. It was to 
discuss the moral beauty of the method within the limited scope 
of civic duty that a modest attempt is made here to prepare the 
groimd for the discussions of the wider issues involved in an 
absolute belief in and practice of non-violence in all possible 
circumstances. This wider task must however be left for some 
future occasion. A few suggestive questions to indicate the 
inconclusive nature of this discussion would perhaps form the 
fittest concision for this short essay : 

1. What is that higher order and what are those better condi- 
tions for the attainment of which, within the given state, the civil 
resister is justified to carry on his struggle ? 

2. Is it possible to attain and subsequently to maintain that 
supposed better order in isolation, without havng a simultaneous 
change in the conditions of other neighbouring states ? 

3. If the reply to the second question be in the negative, then 
one has to answer the further question about the method and 
technique of bringing the desired change in the neighbouring states, 
forgetting for- the moment that owing to modern scientific develop- 
ments, discoveries and inventions, almost the entire humanity has 
become the neighbour of every individual in the wider sense of the 
term ? These and a host of other similar questions connected with 
the problem of social organization and human personality would 
naturally suggest themselves to every one interested in this subject. 

The two latest papers by Professor Whitehead entitled “Mathe- 
matics and the Good”, and “Immortality” respectively, (published 
in the volume “The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead” in ‘The 
Library of living Philosophers”, Northwestern University, Evanston 
and Chicago, U.S.A. 1941. Vol. Ill) perhaps furnish very suggestive 
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data for a reply to some of the aforesaid questions. The interesting 
distinction drawn by the learned philosopher between the “World 
of Values”, and “The Creative World” and his insistence that “the 
essence of values is their capacity for realization in the world of 
change”, require a special mention in this connection. If one 
believes with Professor Whithead that “The effective realization of 
Value in the world of change should find its counterpart in the 
world of Value”, (Paper on Imortality, cited above), then one of 
the important tasks for the philosopher of tomorrow, would be to 
find a reconciliation for the two apparently conflicting worlds of 
to-day. 



The Beginning of Philosophical Ethics in 
Islamic Thought 

By 

Dwight M. Donalddson 
Aligarh 

For Muslims the term philosophy (falsafa) came into use very 
soon after their military occupation of Syria, Egypt and Persia, 
when they recognized and appreciated the prevailing Greek culture. 
But in Islam philosophy found its first field of development in 
speculative theology, the obvious aim of which was to state the 
accepted dogmas of their religion so as “to bring them into agree- 
ment with the demands of contemporary knowledge”.’^ 

While the influence of Greek thought in the East must be 
regarded as an ancient phenomenon, which was particularly evident 
when Palestine and Arabia were buffer states between the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucidae, and which had penetrated far into the ancient 
Persian Empire and on into India, nevertheless, in relation to 
subsequent Islamic culture, very great importance*' is attached to 
the activity of the Christian scholars who first translated outstand- 
ing Greek texts into the Syriac language. They had begim this 
• work in 300 A.D. and they carried it on progressively, primarily 
from the centers of Edessa, Jundai-Sabur and al-Hira, until 
approximately 700 A.D. This means that for 270 years before the 
birth of iSluhammad the philosophical and scientific speculations of 
the Greeks were gradually being translated into the Syriac 
language. This translation work was going on throughout the 62 
years of Muhammad’s lifetime and continued for 68 years of early 
Muslim expansion and imperial organization. This latter period 
included the 38 years of the first four Caliphs — ^Abu Bakr, ‘dmar, 
‘Uthman, and ‘Ali — ^and the first 30 years of the ‘Umaiyad caliphate. 

Accordingly, when we are told that Christian scholars and 
scribes, who worked under Arab patrons, began translating these 
existing Syriac translations of the Greek philosophers into the 
Arabic language in the period from 700 — 900 A.D., we should bear 
80 
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in mind that this Arab quest of general knowledge from the Greeks 
was being made at the same time that the traditional sayings of 
the prophet Muhantunad were being compiled. Ibn Ishaq, whose 
records survive only as they are quoted by Ibn Hisham, died in 768 
A.D. Malik ibn Anas, who compiled the Muwatta, “the first real 
appearance of Hadith in literature”, died in 795 A.D.; Ibn Hisham 
in 833 A.D., Ibn Sa‘d in 845 A.D., Ahmad ibn Hanbal in 855 A.D., 
al-Bukhari in 870 A.D., and Muslim in 874 A,D. These dates have 
been cited because the fact that the writing of several of the Greek 
philosophers were translated from the Syriac, into the Arabic 
language in the very same period that the sayings of Muhammad 
found their way into written Arabic may be found to be of 
importance in the study of the later developments in Muslim 
ethical literature as well as in law and theology. For not only 
were the above-named traditionists contemporary with the transla- 
tors of Greek learning, but the early writers of the adab litei*ature, 
the “humanities” or cultural writings, men such as al-Jahiz 
(d 868) and Ibn Qutaiba (d. 889), also belonged to this period. 
Others who related the saying of Muhammad, but more from the 
viewpoint of historians than of legists, were Abu Hanifa al- 
Dinawari (d. 895), Ibn Wadih al-Ya‘qubi (d. 897), and al-Tabari 
(d. 922) . It will occasion no surprise, therefore, if we find sayings 
of M. l lhamm a d -and his Companions that have become somewhat 
“Hellenized”, particularly in chapters on ‘ilm (scientific know- 
ledge), ‘aql (Reason), and akhlaq (Ethics). 

The earliest problems thgt faced Muslim philosophers had to 
do with the metaphysical foundation for the science of Ethics. As 
they were likewise theological questions they have most^generally 
been so considered, but the reader will recognize at once their 
striking importance for the Muslim system of Ethics, which is 
admittedly on a theistic basis : 

1. Is it necessary to postulate divine righteousness, and if so, 
then how can it be appreciated and stated without imposing 
limitation of divine greatness ? 

2. To what extent must man have freedom in order that he 
may be responsible for his actions ? 

3. Is the Quran, as the word of Allah, to be considered as 
eterml in Allah’s own being, or does it belong to the class 
of “things created” ? 
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4. How is the unity of Allah to be stated in relation to his 
attributes ? 

5. What relations does Allah have with mankind and with the 
material universe ? 

Foremost among the Muslim scholars who profited by the new 
learning from the Greek philosophers were al-Farabi (950 A.D.) 
and Ibn Sina (980 A.D,). With a similar background for their 
studies, it may be said that these two intellectual giants laid the 
foundations for the structure of Muslim philosophy. “Al-Fdrabi 
distinguishes between that which has a possible and that which has 
a necessary existence (just as Plato and Aristotle distinguished 
between the changeable and the eternal). If the possible is to 
exist in reality, a cause is necessary thereto. The world is com- 
posite, hence it had a beginning, or was caused. But the series of 
causes and effects can neither recede ad infinitum, nor return like 
a circle into itself; it must, therefore, depend upon some necessary 
link, and this link is the first being (ens primum) . This first being 
exists necessarily; the supposition of its non-existence involves a 
contradiction. It is uncaused, and needs for its existence no cause 
external to itself. It is the cause of all that exists. Its eternity 
implies its perfection. It is free of all accidents. It is simple and 
unchangeable. As the absolutely good, it is at once absolute 
thought, absolute object of thought and absolute thinking being 
(intelligentia, intelligibile. inteUigens) . It has wisdom, life, insight, 
might, and will, beauty, excellence, brightness; it enjoys the highest 
happiness, is the first willing being and the first object of will 
■(desire). In the knowledge of this being al-Farabf sees the end 
of philosophy, and he defines the practical duty of men as con- 
sisting in fising, so far as human force permits it, into likeness with 
God”.3 

In addition to this brief summary, as given by Ueberweg, of 
al-Farabi’s basic principles, it is essential to point out that it was 
his firm belief that rules of conduct are taught by Reason. It is 
Reason that decides, most fittingly, whether a thing is good or evil, 
for the highest virtue consists in knowledge.^ 

That al-Farabf derived this conception of Reason from his study 
of the works of Aristotle is plainly suggested in his definition of 
the term : ^ The noun, al-aql, is used with many significations. 
The first is that which the general public says in regard to man, 
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that he is intelligent (‘^qil) . The second is that which the Muta- 
kallitns repeat according to their custom, when they speak of what 
“Reason” requires and of what “Reason” opposes. The third use 
of ‘adl is that which Aristotle mentions in the Kitdb al-Burhdn 
(Organon: the Apodeictic); the fourth is that which he mentions 
in the sixth book of the Kitdb al-Akhldb (Nicomachean Ethics) ; 
the fifth is that which he mentions in the Kitdb al-Nafs (De 
Anima) ; and the sixth is that which he mentions in the Kitdb md 
ba!da ’I-tabi'a (Metaphysics). 

The use made by Aristotle of the term “Reason” (nous=ratio= 
‘aql) in the Nicomachaean Ethics (Bk. vi), to which al-Far^bi 
referred, is clearly shown in his analysis of the intellectual virtues. 
Reason is the intellect, the function of which is to attain truth, by 
the use of deliberation, intelligence, judgment, and prudence.® 

The freedom of choice that man has, in distinction from the 
lower animals, depends upon rational consideration. Thought, or 
the activity of the intellect, is the true sphere of freedom, “a 
freedom which is at the same time necessity, inasmuch as in the 
last resort it is determined by the rational nature of God”.’ 

It is significant that we find that al-Nazzam (d. 845 A.D.) 
taught “that God could do nothing to a creature, either in this 
world or in the next, that was not for the creature’s good and in 
accordance with strict justice. It was not only that God would not 
do it. He had not the power to do anjdhing evil”.® Orthodox 
Islam, however, was not destined to accept this conception of God’s 
necessary moral integrity. This was because it was not thought' 
to be in accord with declarations in the Qur’&i,® which teaches 
rather that the being of Allah is not to be thought of as .restricted 
in power, or limited in His freedom of willing, by any essentially 
continuous quality, such as justice, love, or truth. 

If al-Fardbf could have developed al-Nazzam’s conception of 
God’s necessary moral integrity, in connection, with his own teach- 
ing that the rules of conduct are taught by Reason and that men’s 
highest duty lies in rising into likeness with God, he would have 
pointed out to the Muslim world an ethical system that might well 
have withstood the tendencies that soon developed towards legalis- 
tic subserviency on the one hand and mystical vagueness and 
antinomianism on the other. 
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But the wide scope of Greek philosophical writings, with their 
multifarious distinctions, proved to be overwhelming. Even these 
two master minds among Muslim thinkers were occupied and 
baffled by«endless analysis and definition. 

In illustration of the way in which finely drawn verbal distinc- 
tions came to be regarded as the philosopher’s stock in trade, 
examples may be found in Ibn Sind’s Rasail ft Hikmat wa 
Tahi‘ydt (“Essays on wisdom and Nature! Dispositions”), though 
with Ibn Sina there is the redeeming feature that he is not verbose. 
In fact his very brevity and conciseness becomes something of a 
difficulty for the reader who may wish to ascertain the exact mean- 
ing of particular Arabic words which he uses as approximate 
equivalents for Syriac expre.ssions, which had previously been 
employed in translation of finely discriminated philosophical terms 
in Greek, which themselves required interpretation according to 
Platonic, Aristotelian, or Neo-Platonic points of view. It is not 
surprising that philosophers became philologists and that surveys 
of the sciences were the order of the day. 

In his short essay on ‘ilm al-akhldq (“Science of the Disposi- 
tions”), from the above-mentioned work,^® Ibn Sina begins by 
acknowledging that Allah is “the one who enriches the soul (nafs) 
of the man who is devoted to His virtues (fada’il) and the means 
whereby he may acquire them for himself”. This is in eccord with 
al— Ghazali’s much later declaration that “the perfection of the 
worshipper, as well as his happiness, lies in imitating (taWialluq) 
the qualities (alkhlaq) of Allah the Most High, and in adorning 
himself with the meanings of His attributes and His names, — in 
that measure that may be considered within his right”.^^ “It is a 
requisite„in human life”, Ibn Sina continues to say, that he who 
would attain perfection must seek for happiness in this world and 
in the next. It is incumbent upon him, moreover, to perfect his 
power of discernment by means of many sciences, each of which 
is explained fully in books that enumerate the sciences. He must 
perfect his power of action also in accord with the virtues, whose 
fundamental qualities are purity (‘iffat) , courage (shaja*at) , wfisdom 
(hikmat) , and righteousness (‘ Addlat) . Furthermore, he must 
avoid the vices which are directly opposed to these virtues”. 

As he proceeds to indicate these opposites, he finds it relatively 
easy to state that purity is opposed to lustful passion (Shawdnfya) 
and that courage is opposed to anger (ghadabfya) . But he finds it 
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more difficult to state inclusively and at the same time explicitly 
the opposite of wisdom and the opposite of righteousness. Later 
writers, notably Ibn Miskawaihi and Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, give the 
ordinary and general explanation that wisdom is oppoi^d to folly 
(jahl), but Ibn Sina says that the vice opposed to wisdom is mere 
distinction or discrimination (tamyiziya), which is most interest- 
ing, in that it suggests that even this master of distinctions fully 
appreciated that in true wisdom there is a higher discerment that 
is actually opposite to the elaborate discrimination of terms. But 
when he undertakes to give the opposite of righteousness (‘Adalat) , 

tv 

he must first enumerate the many virtuous qualities that are includ- 
ed in the comprehensive term “^Adalat, such as generosity (sakha), 
frugality (qana'at), nobility (karam), tranquillity (hilm), stead- 
fastness (sabr), etc. Each of these then needs to be defined and 
distinguished from other qualities, some of which are similar and 
some opposite. 

This whole method of close definition is distinctly Aristotelian 
and it had a necessary task to perform. For once the Muslims were 
able to have access to Greek scientific literature the need was felt 
for a systematic analysis of their whole field of general knowledge. 
In the works of Aristotle the Muslim thinkers appreciated especially 
his precision of concepts, but they saw also, as Professor Horten 
has indicated,^ ^ that Aristotle “did not succeed in giving a com- 
prehensive view of the whole universe under some monistic con- 
cept, The universe is not traced to a single origin. Matter is 
eternal and opposed to God in a dualistic system”. It is obvious 
that for Muslim thought this was wholly unsatisfactory. True , 
wisdom, as well rs the teaching of the Qur’an, demanded some 
philosophical explanation that would relate the universe, and 
mankind within it, to the sovereign power of Allah. ” 

“It is here”. Professor Horten observes, “that Muslim philo- 
sophy begins, following the Neo-Platonic model. The great notion 
of contingency brings into a unity the total of the actual. It is 
the light that explains the individual problems and allows them 
to be examined under the widest points of view. In the things of 
the world being and existence are quite different. The two are 
not internally and necessarily connected. Existence must thus be 
imparted to things by a self-existent Being and must be permanently 
maintained in them. The universe is a stream of being which, 
^nanating from an inexhaustible source, extends to all that is not 
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God. This idea, which runs through the whole of Muslim philo- 
sophy down to modern times, is again and again formulated anew 
and developed’\ 
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What is Sin 


By 

Mr. J. R. Puri 
Sangrur 

The Problem of sin has baffled the minds of men from the early 
beginnings of civilization. No great philosophy of the world worth 
the name failed to tackle this problem. Whether with the ancient 
Indian sages or with the great Greek thinkers or with the Chinese 
seers, this problem remained in focus of their attention. Even the 
present-day social philosopher has not failed to acknowledge its 
importance. And yet it is one of those ultimate problems of 
Philosophy, which have remained to this day a matter of contro- 
versy. Before we consider the modern forms in which this 
problem presents itself, it would, I think, be worth our while to 
know what some ancient great philosophies of the world have to 
say about it. For, it is only after we have surveyed some ground, 
howsoever hurried it may be, that we are able to form a rationalis- 
tic view of the whole matter. 

The Hindu View. 

I shall confine my account to the Upanishads, for it is in them 
that Indian Philosophy reached its highest pinnacle. Though our 
problem is ethical, yet we shall have to take into account the Meta- 
physics of the Upanishads, since it is the view of Reality they take, 
which provides a basis for their ethics. 

Now, t!^e idea set forth by the Upanishads is the be coming one 
with the Absolute. Reality is one, and the aim of all our moral 
progress consists in our identification with the One. “May I enter 
thee, such as Thou art, O Lord : may Thou, O Lord, enter me. . . . 
May I become well cleansed, O Lord”. And again “Thou art my 
resting place”. Throughout the process of the world we witness 
this infinitisation of the finite. The difference between man and 
all else is that while all seek the infinite, man alone has an idea 
of the end. The absolute is the deliberate goal of the finite self. 
That this goal is the most desirable ideal is brought out in many 
ways. For instance it has been called a state “far above btmger 
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and thirst, above sorrow and confusion, above old age and death”. 
Just as the sun, the eye of the Universe, remains unaffected by 
the sorrow and misery of this world, so also the Atman though 
dwelling in all creatures dwells untouched by the sufferings of 
this world. It is a misfortune to live in the world of plurality and 
be subject to disease and suffering; and a return from the plurality 
into the One is the proper aim of man. It gives satisfaction to his 
whole being. 

Whatever ethics we have in the Upanishads is subsidiary to 
this goal. And whatever action helps us towards this goal is deemed 
virtuous and what keeps us away from it is termed sinful. Morality 
is valuable only as leading to it. And the one who has reached 
this goal is said to have attained salvation or Moksha. Moksha 
literally means release, “I’elease from the bondage to the sensuous 
and the individual, the narrow and the finite”. This idea for which 
the moral nature cries in man can be attained only if the finite self 
transcends its narrow individuality and identifies itself with the 
whole. 

It has been urged sometimes by the critics of the Upanishads 
that there is no scope for ethical endeavour, since man is divine 
in nature. This error results from a confusion of thought. God 
is in man, but He is not in man in such an obvious fashion that 
he can possess Him without effort or struggle. As Radha Krishnan 

puts it, “God is present as a potentia or a possibility The God in 

man is a task as well as a fact, a problem as well as a possession”. 
And a little further “His divinity is not an actuality, but a part of 
God aspiring to be the whole. As he is, he is dust and deity, God 
and brute crossed. It is the task of the moral life to eliminate the 
non-divi&e element, not by destroying it, but by suffusing it with 
the divine spirit”. Thus the problem of morality has a significance 
for man, whose life is a struggle between the finite and the infinite, 
the demoniac and the divine element. 

As we said sometime ago, those actions which keep us bound to 
our finite existence, actions which serve as obstacles in our march 
towards the goal are sinful. We may now consider here what 
actions or general modes of behaviour are impediments in om: way 
as accepted by all the various thinkers of the period. 

By far the greatest obstacle in our moral life is the urge of the 
senses and instincts. The lusts and passions of the animal self 

31 . 
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are to be kept in check, for they restrict the vital energies to the 
lower plane. The Katha Upanishad calls the self as the Lord 
who sits in the chariot called the Body. Buddhi or intelligence 
serves as the charioteer, mind is the reins, the senses are the horses 
and the objects are the roads. Now one whose senses run riot hke 
the vicious horses of charioteer is never able to reach the immortal 
state, but enters into the round of birth. The one whose senses are 
kept in control like the good horses of a charioteer is able to reach 
a state from which there is no return. Thus the drive of desire has 
to be checked; “when desire seizes the hehn the soul suffers 
shipwreck”. Man is endowed with reason, which reminds us of 
something higher than mere nature, something which gives mean- 
ing and purpose to our life. If inspite of the indications of our 
rational nature, we make pleasure the end of our pursuits, our life 
is one of moral evil and of sin, unworthy of man. (Kant expresses 
the same idea in his Critique of Pure Reason, when he says “Man 
is not in the least elevated above mere animalism by the possession 
of reason, if his reason is only employed in the same fashion as 
that in which animals use their instincts”). Rational life will be 
consistent and marked by unity. “In it every course of action, 
before it is adopted is brought before the bar of reason and its 
capacity to serve the highest end is tested, and if found suitable 
adopted by the individual”. A life led by the senses, on the other 
hand, will be a series of disconnected and scattered episodes with- 
out any end or purpose underlying them. 

Another obstacle in our moral life is egoism or selfishness. An 
egoistic life is inconsistent with a rational life. Reason tells us 
that the individual is a part of the whole and has no interests apart 
from the interests of the whole. His deliverance will come only 
if he gives up the idea of his separate sensuous existence. In 
committing a selfish deed the soul imposes fetters on itself, which 
can only be removed by the reassertion of the life universal. Thus 
he is a bad man, who does the opposite. We must not conceive of 
ourselves as exclusive unity, — each an “ego sharply marked off 
from whatever lies outside the physical body and the mental 
history”. From this egoism springs all that is morally bad. Moral 
life is a life of intense love for humanity, a life which seeks the 
infinite through the finite and not a mere selfish adventure for 
i^aU ends. 
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And this brings us to yet another obstacle in our way, the 
obstacle of attachment to whatever is finite. Finite objects do not 
give us the satisfaction, for which our soul hungers. There is no 
satiety in things finite. The anguish of man consists in his separa- 
tion from God, and nothing short of union with God can satisfy 
his soul’s hunger. There are men who wish to realise the ideal of 
an absolutely worthy existence in the love of another being. So 
long as that other being is human, bound in space and time, the 
ideal can never be attained. “It is self-deception”, says Radha 
Krishnan, “to seek the fullness of love and beauty in another 
human being, man or woman. The perfect realisation can only be 
in the eternal”. It is this emphasis on the unstable character of 
finite things, which led people to detach themselves from the world 
and seek deliverance in retirement. Many there were who 
renounced their all, their wives and children, their homes and their 
goods and sought the salvation of their souls in poverty and purity 
of life. 

The Upanishads, however, do not ask us to renounce all desire, 
but only selfish endeavours. Desire as such is not condemned, but 
only the animal desire, lust, the impulsive craving of the brute 
man. It all depends on the object. As Radha Krishnan puts it “If 
a man’s desire is the flesh, he becomes an adulterer; if things of 
beauty, an artist, if God, a saint”. The essence of renunciation con- 
sists in the spirit of disinterestedness which it produces, for we can 
only enjoy the world, if we are not burdened by the bane of worldly 
possessions. “Our enjoyment of the world is in direct proportion 
to our poverty”. 

The post-vedic period underwent a change in Indian thought. 
The insance asceticism into which the earlier renunciation had 
degenerSted was condemned. Asceticism came to be considered as 
undesirable as worldly life. In fact it was realised that a fanatical 
asceticism, such as burning of bodies, was indicative of a form of 
selfishness rather than true renunciation, for it embodied ^he view 
that one’s soul is more precious than all the worlds’ souls put 
together. “The, righteous man is not he who leaves the world and 
retires to a cloister, but he who lives in the world and loves the 
objects of the world, not for their own sake, but for the sake of 
the infinite they contain, the universal they conceal”. Thus the 
objects of the world come to be regarded not as lures to sin, but 
as pathways to divine bliss. And Sankara points out that wealth 
is evil to the unregenerate, but not to the man of wisdom. The 
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body is the servant of the soul and not its prison. This interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of the Upanishads is the most authentic, since it 
is given by their greatest commentator Sankara. “A philosophy of 
resignation, an ascetic code of ethics, and a temper of languid world 
weariness are an insult to the Creator of the Universe, a sin against 
ourselves and the world which has a claim for us”, writes Radha 
Krishnan. 

The Upanishads do not only emphasise the spirit of true 
religion, but also give us a code of duties, for without them the 
moral ideal would remain an uncertain guide. Restraint, liberality 
and mercy, right dealing, non-injury to life and truthfulness are 
laid down as right forms of conduct. 

The fact that the Upanishads lay stress on knowledge as the 
means . to salvation has led many critics to contend that the 
Upanishads in their enthusiasm for knowledge relegate the will to 
a subordinate place. This criticism results from a misinterpreta- 
tion of the term “jnana” in the Upanishads. Knowledge is not mere 
cognition or intellectual ability. It is the soul-sense. It consists in 
the spiritual perception of the absolute. It was in this sense that 
Socrates seems to have used this word when he said “knowledge is 
virtue”. For knowledge in the sense of the realization of the 
highest necessarily implies a virtuous and a pure life. Ramanuja 
interprets knowledge to be Dhyan, meditation or Upasana, worship. 
This kind of knowledge was only possible, after the disciple had 
undergone a long course of moral and spiritual discipline. 

Just as the ideal of the intellect cannot be realised so long as 
we remain at the intellectual level, but can be found when we 
transcend that level and rise to intuition, even so the ideal of 
morality cannot be attained so long as we remain at the moral level. 
It can be reached only when we rise to religion. At the moral level, 
the two sides of oilr nature, the finite and the infinite are in conflict. 
At the religious level the exclusiveness of our individuality and the 
sense of our separateness are destroyed. The possibility of this 
religious realisation is the pre-supposition of all morality. Thus 
religion is the postulate of morality, and its inspiration. “Without 
religion morality beceomes an eternal striving, a perpetual pro- 
gress, an: endless aspiration towards something we do not have”. 

As the intuitional level goes beyond the categories of the 
intellect, even so does the religious level pass beyond the distinc- 
tions of good and evil. He who has reached the highest can commit 
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no sin, for he is above all laws. Thus for a saint or a mystic the 
question of morality has no significance, for in his case it is not the 
individual who acts. His will has become identified with God’s 
will. He has joined the whole and thus become the whole. The 
distinction between God and the individual no longer remains. The 
mystic is absolutely free and can choose with perfect impunity, but 
his freedom is not the madness of license. He is a law unto him- 
self. Laws, and regulations are necessary for those, who do not 
naturally conform to the dictates of conscience, but for one who 
has risen above the selfish ego, morality becomes the natural condi- 

j 

tion of his being. There is no possibility of evil-doing in him. As 
Kant puts it “No imperatives hold for the Divine will or in general 
for a holy will; ought is here out of place, because volition is 
already of itself necessarily in union with the law”. Thus the 
mystics or the saints go on doing their daily work, diffusing virtue 
as the star diffuses light and the flower perfume, without even being 
aware of it. The Upanishads declare that every man has in him 
the potentiality of rising to his full divine stature, and can realise 
it, if he strives for it. 

The Ancient Greek View. 

It was that remarkable band of early Greek teachers known 
as the sophists, who concerned themselves for the first time in 
a systematic and scientific manner with the problem of Ethics. 
Their aim was mainly, however, practical. It was the aim to train 
the young men of Athens to be efficient citizens. To instruct them 
in the duties of citizenship they found it necessary to inquire into 
the basis of social morality. It was really Socrates, in a sense the 
greatest of the Sophists, who studied the ethical problems in a 
dispassiopate way. He may be distinguished from the other 
Sophists by the fact that he was not a professional teacher, but 
claimed only to be a student of moral science. When acclaimed 
by the oracle to be the wisest man of Greece, he replied that he 
was as ignorant as the others, only he knew that he was ignorant, 
whereas the others did not, and in this lay his superiority. This 
not only goes to show his modesty, but also his keen earnestness 
about the problem and the difficulty of which he was quite aware. 

He yras fully convinced of one thing, and that was the un- 
satisfactoriness of the current views of the moral life of his time. 
More than anyone else he realized that true morality must be 
founded on a scientific basis. “Virtue”, he said “is knowledge”. 
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He believed that knowingly one would not pursue the evil, for that 
would be to his own disadvantage. And if he did so, it only showed 
that he had no knowledge of the end. On the contrary, if any one 
did the right act by accident, it was not in the full sense of the 
term morality at all. Thus with Socrates sin was synonymous with 
ignorance; for 'whatever was not of knowledge was of sin. 

It was, however, his illustrious disciple Plato, who dwelt at 
length on the problem. Plato put forward a metaphysical view of 
the universe on which he tried to base his ethical philosophy. He 
interpreted virtue and vice, goodness and evil in terms of his 
celebrated theory of Ideas or Forms. Reality, he maintained, con- 
sisted of Forms, Types or Ideas. The word ‘idea’ may be some- 
what misleading to the layman. As Plato understood it, it did not 
mean something which goes on in our heads, but rather a real 
something, in fact the most real of all things. Idea was not meant 
to signify what modern Psychology calls concept — the product of 
abstract thinking — but rather a spiritual entity. The existent world 
was a shadow or at best a realization through imperfect medium of 
the world of Ideas. ‘Ideal’ perhaps comes nearer to the Platonic 
meaning. 

One may glean an exposition of his theory of Ideas in almost 
all the Dialogues of Plato, but it is primarily in the Phaedo, the 
Republic and the Parmenides, that he takes pains to expound his 
theory. He makes a sharp distinction between the objects of sense 
and the objects of thought. The objects of sense perception may 
be said to “become” rather than to “be” For example, he says, when 
we perceive two things as being equal, they never are really and 
absolutely equal. A more minute observation enables us to see 
inequalities in them. Thus objects actually perceived ure never 
absolutely equal, but indefinitely approach the idea of Equality. 
They are tending towards equality, becoming equal rather than 
are equal. This applies to every quality perceived by the senses. 
When several objects are judged to be white, none of them is 
absolutely white, for there are shades and grades of whiteness. 
Thus equality and whiteness as presented by the senses are rela- 
tive, but there is that quality of equality or whiteness, which all 
the appearances represent in a more or less inadequate way. It is 
that common characteristic, the absolute Idea of Equality or white- 
ness, which is the true object of knowledge. This Idea is eternal 
pnehanging and identical. -It is the true and the abiding reality. 
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But though Forms or Universals are the true objects of 
knowledge in terms of which we apprehend the objects of our 
Sensory experience, how do we get to know these Forms ? If 
nothing that we see is absolutely equal or absolutely white, how 
do we come to have knowledge of equality or whiteness at all ? 
Obviously it must have come through some independent means, 
through which we possess a knowledge of these Universal Forms. 
And, this knowledge must be prior in time and in logic to the 
knowledge of sensory experience. Plato accounts for such 
knowledge through the Doctrine of Reminiscence. If the soul 
possesses such direct knowledge of Forms independently of sensory 
experience, it can only be, because the soul has had a previous 
existence. When unencumbered by flesh, it ha.s had a direct vision 
of the eternal Reality. Thus Socrates and Plato believed in pre- 
existence; and reminiscence means that knowledge of Forms is the 
revival of an earlier and purer experience. Socrates constantly 
speaks of the body as a hinderance in the way of the knowledge 
of absolute Truth or the knowledge of Forms. True knowledge 
could only come, if we could rid ourselves of the body. Hence his 
own absorption in certain trances which ho regarded as moments 
of exaltation in which he came in direct and absolute contact with 
Reality. 

It was, in particular, in the Meno that Plato propounded his 
views on virtue and sin. The dialogue begins with a discussion on 
the nature of virtue between Meno and Socrates in the charac- 
teristic dialectical style. Meno asks Socrates whether virtue is 
•acquired or natural in man. Socrates replies that he is , unable to 
answer that question, for he does not know what virtue is. This 
surprises Meno, who says that it is common knowledge as to what 
virtue consists in. Man’s virtues come in in such things as the 
ability to manage the affairs of the state, in serving the public, and 
in defending one’s country against an enemy. A woman’s virtue, 
on the other hand, consists in the ability to manage well the affairs 
of her family, to look after the house and the children, and so on. 
And similarly in every action and in every kind of business some 
peculiar virtue belongs to each person, and the same holds true 
about sin. Socrates retorts by saying that he was in quest of one 
virtue, but that he had been given a whole swarm of virtues. He 
had not been, told about the nature of virtue at all, only the various 
virtuous acts had been enumerated. He asks Meno to tell him in 
what all these virtuous acts have in common, for that must be 
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virtue. And further, Socrates brings his adversary to realize that 
all virtuous acts contain such characteristics as courage, temperance, 
wisdom, magnanimity and many more of the kind. This, however, 
brings them face to face with the same difficulty; for while in search 
of one, they had found many virtues. Many more attempts are 
made to discover what the essence of all virtuous deeds is, but all 
these attempts meet the same fate. Ultimately Meno comes to 
acknowledge his ignorance and pleads to Socrates t^ initiate him 
into the secrets of virtue. Socrates then tells him that it is the 
priests and the poets, who have a real knowledge of virtue, for 
these men are spiritual, and have a direct contact with divine things. 
These people tell us that the soul of man is immortal, that it may 
change its garb, called the body, but it never dies, and for this 
reason we ought to live throughout our lives with all sanctity. It 
is our past life of purity, which we faintly recollect in our present 
life, that is called learning or knowledge. Thus all inquiry and 
learning is reminiscence. No new knowledge of which we have 
had no experience in our past pure life, is at all possible. He 
distinguishes between knowledge and “right opinion^^ Knowledge 
is that in which the end is in view and is, therefore, a sure and 
stable guide, but right opinion is without the end in sight. It 
\herefore does not abide. It is valuable so long as it remains, 
with us, but there is nothing to bind or fasten it to us. 

. Among the followers of Socrates there arose two distinct ethical 
schools, known as the Cynics and the Cyrenaics. Both these Schools 
had been influenced in different ways by the character of Socrates. 
The cynics were struck with his independence and freedom of 
want, and this they made their ideal. The cyrenaics, on the other 
hand, had been impressed by his tact and skill in making the most 
of his surroundings. The cynics were consequently led to asceticism 
with whom pursuit of pleasure became the chief sin, while the 
Cyrenaics were led to Hedonism with whom virtue consisted in 
the pursuit of pleasure. 

The Modern Presentation of the Problem, 

The present age is noteworthy for its scepticism. There is no 
code of duties or even general moral philosophy to which we are 
attached. This has made it all the more difficult to distinguish 
between virtue and sin. In any case its relative character was 
never more apparent than today. One man's virtue is another 
man's sin. A variety of divergent currents flow in different direc- 
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tions thereby giving different explanations of the existence of evil 
and sin in the world. This is in consequence of the lack of any 
religious belief, which is typical of the post-war period. According 
to Professor Joad, the generation which has grown to maturity 
since the last war is suffering from spiritual starvation, suffering 
from a “repressed will to believe”, as he puts it. As is natural, 
man reflects in troubled times on the problem of evil. Such reflec- 
tion was characteristic of the last Great War. The emphasis 
then, however, was on God. War was seen as God’s punish- 
ment for human sin. Today we note a singular shift of 
emphasis. It is not God, but man who is responsible for the 
present ills of the world. It is man, who has failed to control his 
life and use his opportunities. Thus the problem of sin has shifted 
from a religiotas or a metaphysical background to an economic or 
a psychological one. Let us take each of them in turn. 

Socialism is increasingly becoming the craze of the day. It 
teaches us that bad conditions are the cause of human wretched- 
ness and of human wickedness. Poverty, as Shaw insists, is the 
supreme sin, supreme, because it is the source of all others. “Now 
what does Let Him Be poor mean ? It means let him be weak. 
Let him be ignorant. Let him become a nucleus of disease. Let 
him be a standing exhibition and example of ugliness and dirt. 
Let him have rickety children. Let him be cheap and drag his 
fellows down to his own price by selling himself to do their work. 
Let his habitations turn our cities into poisonous congeries of 
slums. Let his daughters infect our yoxpigmen with the diseases 
of the streets, and his sons revenge him by turning the nations 
manhood into Scrofula, cowardice cruelty, hypocrisy, political 
imbecility and all the other fruits of oppression and mal-nutrition”. 
And Shajv goes on to conclude that since poverty is the root of all 
evil, money is the source of every virtue. 

In more recent times, however, it is psychology which has 
captured the imagination of the people, and in particular, psycho- 
analysis. In one book after another, the psycho-analysts have 
exposed to us the hidden springs that work our natures. The 
sources of the springs, it seems, lie outside our control. Previously 
we could rely on self-control, depending on the faculty called the 
Conscience. Hiunan beings being fallible. Conscience permitted 
them a certain amotmt of indulgence. It gave the passions a certain 
amount of rope. When the permitted indulgence was over, the 
end of the rope reached, conscience would rap on the counter. 
“Time’s up, gentlemen, no drinking after 10-30” she would say. 

32 
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If they did not heed to the advice, they had a bad time from 
conscience, suffering remorse. 

But now it is all different. Now it appears that the part of 
us we can control, the part over which conscience rules, is not the 
part that matters. Even conscience itself is only a sublimation of 
a feeling of guilt. If then, we are not in the last resort responsible 
for the actions to which our passions incline us, what becomes of 
the notion of moral evil ? Obviously, it goes by the board. You 
cannot blame people for the contents of the unconscious, if only 
because they do not know what the contents are. No more can you 
blame them for the influence of these contents on consciousness, 
or for the distorted and perverted or sublimated versions of them 
which appear at the conscious level. 

Now the contents of the unconscious depend very largely on 
one’s early training. The first two years of ones life are the most 
important according to Adler determining the unconscious Life 
Goal, which is later to prescribe the motives and direct the course 
of all our subconscious activities. According to Freud they fill our 
body-souls with all those desires, which later get us into trouble 
with society if expressed, and with ourselves if we suppressed them. 
For this suppression leads to disastrous results to our personality. 
Just as a fresh-flowing stream, dammed at its source overflows 
itself and creates a marsh, even so our suppression results in the 
formation of “complexes”. It is these suppressions, perversions and 
frustrations, from which originates all moral evil. 

Now these two views — inspite of all the service they have done 
to mankind — have certainly indulged in exaggeration. They are 
revolts against some of the current evils of our social system, but 
like most revolts they go to extremes. They have undoubtedly 
exposed some of the weak links of our social structure but it is 
preposterous to read all the evils of the present-day world in terms 
of either the one or the other of these theories. Man has from 
times immemorial indulged in acts of sheer beastliness, acts for 
which no adequate explanation can be given and long before the 
class-war had assumed the present proportions. Nor can we accept 
the psychologists’ view as a complete explanation. If defective 
early education is the cause of all moral evil then our generation 
should have been far more virtuous than its predecessors, since it 
has received training in accordance with considerably improved 
and advanced educational theories. And yet it is we who behave 
like fiends, glorying in violence and indulging in wholesale murder 
of innocent people without remorse. 
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Perhaps we can study the problem only in an abstract way in 
terms of the motive and the consequence of the act. Is the 
consequence more important in our judgment of the act or the 
motive ? In ethical terminology the problem may be formulated 
thus : Which is the object of moral judgment, the intention or the 
motive ? The utilitarians, notably Bentham, Mill and Sidgwick are 
responsible for the view that the consequence is the important 
factor in our judgment of the act. If the act results in the general 
welfare of the people, the act is good, irrespective of the motive 
underlying the act. Thus if two men act in precisely the same way, 
one out of fear and the other out of compassion, their actions are 
equally good. They may not be equally good men, but that, says 
Mill, is irrelevant to the question. A good man may do a bad 
action, and a bad man may do a good action. The question simply 
is this— are their actions good or bad? 

Here Mill seems to be labouring under a confusion. He seems 
to interpret motive in terms of feeling whereas the proper ethical 
significance of motive is the end or the goal, which induces us to 
act in a particular way. If motive is to be understood in this latter 
sense, then it is on the motive that the moral judgment is passed. 
Mill’s error seems to lie in the fact that he thinks the moral judg- 
ment is to be passed on things done, whereas the moral judgment 
is properly passed not on these, but on the person doing. If it were 
not so, we should pass moral judgments on such physical phenomena 
as storms, floods, earthquakes and so on. The object of moral 
judgment is voluntary action. Whatever is not willed has no moral 
^quality. The other school, which lays emphasis on the motive is 
supported by 'the intuitionist writers, of whom Martineau may be 
taken as a fair representative. If the motive which induced one to 
act in a •particular way is good, then the act is good, no matter 
whether the result is beneficial to society or not. On the other 
hand. If the motive is bad, the act which accrues from it is also 
bad, even if apparently it does good to someone. 

Martineau draws out an elaborate list of motives of conduct 
and arranges them according to merit. He places reverence at the 
top and censoriousness, vindictiveness and suspiciousness at the 
bottom. Between them lie a great variety of passions. This scheme 
is open to two criticisms. In the first place, it implies that the 
human mind is not an organic unity, but an aggregate of distinct 
faculties. This psychological division is false and is against the 
ciurent conceptions of psychology. Secondly, Martineau confuses 
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the different senses of the term “motive”. Motive is not to be 
interpreted as a state of feeling but rather as an end or aim. Thus 
if a list of motives had to be given, it should have taken the form 
of a classification of ends to be attained. 

The Conclusion. 

From a general survey of all the various views we have covered 
one thing is evident. It is evident that sin is not an absolute con- 
cept. It is something relative and subjective. It is relative, even 
as morality itself is, to the time in which the individual lives. Sin 
as we understand it is not what the same as the ancient Hindus 
or the ancient Greeks understood by it. It is relative to the 
environment. It is relative to the metaphysical theory of Reality 
accepted by us. It is relative to the extent of knowledge attained. 
Sometimes a new discovery of science will alter our judgment of 
right or wrong in a particular case. For instance in primitive 
times wanton killing of insects did not arouse any moral censure. 
In the humanitarian age that followed, it came to be considered 
sinful. But later still, in our own time, the discovery that house- 
flies carry disease has changed the act into a moral one. Sin, thus, 
is a relative term. The only universal element, in terms of which 
we can understand it, is the motive underlying an act. If in doing 
anything we mean well, our act is virtuous, otherwise it is sinful. 
Kant calls it the “goodwill”. A goodwill is more than a mere good 
intention in as much as it involves a determined effort to produce 
a good result. But we cannot take into account the actual result 
achieved, for in the production of the result many other forces are 
at work. “Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own”. 
Sometimes with the best efforts we achieve quite the contrary of 
what we aim. This change in the result may be due to the inter- 
ference of Divine Agency, and we may say with Shakespeare 
“There is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we 
will”. Or, it may be due to the interference of some non-intelligent 
forces of Nature. It remains, nevertheless, true that we cannot con- 
sider the actual results achieved when morally judging an act. 
Goodwill is all that matters. As Kant put it “it is the only jewel 
that shines by its own light”. We cannot give it a content, for to 
give it a content would mean introducing a changing and a variable 
factor. There is no act, which in itself is virtuous or sihful, it is 
the motive which endows it with a moral quality. “There is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it so”. 
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Bergson’s “Creative Evolution” secured for him a permanent , 
place in the metaphysical firmament. His “Two sources of Morality 
and Religion” does the same for him in the moral sphere. It is the 
purpose of this paper to examine Bergson’s Ethical Outlook with 
a view to showing how fundamental and revolutionary are his 
contributions to moral problems. 

Bergson’s moral philosophy follows from his metaphysical 
presuppositions. In this he represents a revival of the metaphysical 
ethics introduced by Kant in a new setting of intuitionism. His 
anti-intellectualism forces him to seek the source of morality not 
in reason but in intuitipn. The elan is conceived as manifesting 
itself in moral geniuses after breaking through matter or by 
triumphing over it. These geniuses are the mystics. They are 
like a new music springing into the world. The love of God 
emanates from them. They are impelled to bring about a regenera- 
tion of all nature. They feel an urge to transform the whole 
humanity into a new species, creative, loving and free, or to lead 
• it back into pure elan. 

The mystics are the reformers of morality and religion. They 
effect efiange .-through a kind of inner force. But it is not a 
constraint or a drive. It is in the nature of an appeal. Those who 
ever come in contact with these privileged personalities or even 
those who simply follow their lives and teachings realize the nature 
of the appeal. They feel attracted. The appeal embodies that 
super-intellectual emotion with which the mystic was fired to serve 
humanity. Such an emotion is not a mere surface stirring. It 
means the upheavel of the human personality to its very depths, 
the stirring of the soul itself. It is a glow which is pregnant with 
new ideas and hence constitutes the soinrce of new morality. It is 
a fresh emotion which by taking some preexisting ‘notes as 
harmonies’, produces ‘the fresh notes of a new instrument’. 
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Humanity responds to the call of these moral geniuses because 
such a call awakens feelings by sympathetic vibration. Feelings 
are never introduced into us. They lie dormant in us. Moral 
preachers give out the stimulus, humanity responds to it. Bergson 
remarks : “Life holds for them unsuspected tones of feeling like 
those of a new symphony and they draw us after them so that we 
may express it in action”. 

The mystic morality naturally knows no bounds for it extends 
to the whole humanity. It is the morality of the open soul. It 
presupposes an open society whose membership includes all 
humanity. It is found in its full-fleged form, according to Bergson, 
in Christian mysticism. It is complete only in Christ and those 
who imitated him. 

Opposed to the open morality of the mystics is yet another tsrpe 
of morality originating from man’s social relationships. These are 
the obligations imposed by society on its members by virtue of their 
position or status in society. The obligations exert a kind of pres- 
sure or force. And since the obligations cohere together they 
impart even to a trivial obligation the force of the whole block 
of obligations. We feel the pressure of the force on our failure to 
observe a rule of society. Bergson calls it ‘the totality of obliga- 
tions’. It is, in his own words, ‘the quintessence of innumerable 
specific habits of obedience to the countless particular requirements 
of social life*. ‘It is a virtual instinct’. Obligation, for Bergson, is 
a state akin to inclination. Says he, ‘Obligation is in no sense a 
unique fact, incommensurate with others, looming large like a 
mysterious apparition’. He charges the intellectualist like Kant 
for confusing the sense of pbligation with “the violent effort we 
now and then exert on ourselves to break down a possible^ obstacle 
to obligation”. 

It is difficult to agree with the suggestion of Bergson. For God 
(and here we agree with Kant) duty will be inclination, for to Him 
there is no sense of duty. But for human beings there is a great 
difference between the two. Experience tells us that often duty 
runs contrary to our inclinations. For so long as man is a finite 
being his will falls short of the Perfectly Holy Will. Obligation 
cannot altogether be likened to inclination. 

But that obligation wields the pressure of ‘the totality of 
obligation’ is indisputable. The obligations appear in the form of 
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the categorical imperative. The command must be obeyed. But 
while Kant suggests an a priori rational source to it, Bergson sug- 
gests an a posteriori instinctive basis. For example the ant must 
work for the ant-hill. She is impelled by an instinctive urge. But 
the nature of the command is the same in both the cases : ‘You 
must because you must’. Thus, says Bergson, ‘concieve obligation 
as weighing on the will like habit each obligation dragging after 
it the accumulated mass of others, and utilizing thus for the pres- 
sure it is exerting the weight of the whole: here you have the 
totality of obligation for a simple elementary moral conscience’ 

Bergson’s emalysis of conscience is thus both new and unique. 
It is quite different from the one which the theological and even 
the intentional ethics postulates. Conscience cannot be reduced to 
mere ‘habit of obedience’ for, it is something like a faculty or an 
inner sense which enables us to distinguish right from wrong. It 
cannot be reduced to mere ‘totality of obligation’, and here perhaps 
the opponents of Bergson are justified in their criticism. This is 
the nature of the second type of morality that Bergson postulates. 
It is limited to the members of its own group. It is a closed morality 
as it issues from ‘closed souls’. Hence it presupposes a closed 
society. This is the morality of ‘My Station and its Duties’ which 
Bradley discusses in his ‘Ethical Studies’. 

It would be wrong to conclude from the preceding discussion 
that the two types of moralities exist apart. The two amalgamate 
into a unitary whole. In this process of fusion the closed morality 
.passes something of its compulsive force to the morality of the 
mystic which in its turn ‘diffuses over the first something of its 
perfume’. The closed morality encloses each time something of the 
spirit of fhe open morality and the people are made to conform to 
this by the social pressure. 

The pressure carries with it the appealing power of the open 
morality. The two forces may be likened to mechanism and tele- 
^gy. One pushes from behind, the other attracts from the front. 
They account for the conservative and dynamic forces in morality 
and religion. This dualism however, should not be mistaken for 
a final one. The two moralities represent the freshets and the 

enclosing banks from the same river of life 
( Elan Vital) . It is for this reason that Bergson holds all morality 
to be m essence, in a very broad sense of the term, biological. It 
IS an ethical monism. It is directly related to his “monistic 
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spiritualism”, for the material and the vital aspects of creation like 
the two moralities are the manifestations of the same Cosmic 
’Elan. 

The explanation of evil is a bafEing problem to all monistic 
systems of ethics, Bergson’s system not excepted. Bergson reduces 
all evil to suffering which, according to him, is not willed by God. 
But ‘it is no solution’, as one of his reviewers remarks, ‘to reduce 
all evil to suffering and to say that suffering may not have been 
willed, and in any case is one feature of an indivisible movement 
of which eliminating one element would mean suppressing all 
others, and for the rest to abuse the intellectualist for asking 
improper questions’. It would have been in confirmity with his 
metaphysical views if he had defined it as the swerving away of 
life from its course of evolution or its retrograde movement to- 
wards, matter. 

Whatever be the limitations of Bergson’s treatment of ethical 
questions, his analysis of morality is both pertinent and valuable. 
The distinction between the two types of moralities and their two- 
fold source is both new and unique. His analysis has laid down 
the standard of his ethics as ‘progressive’. The current morality is 
always progressing towards the dynamic as if in a chain, reaching 
not as Fichte would suppose to the infinite, but developing towards 
the realization of its Ideal. The ideal is the establishment of a 
contact with the creative foi-ce of which life is a manifestation. 
Such a contact is possible only through an imitation of the mystic 
in whom the ’elan succeeds in triumphing over matter. Such a 
triumph means infinite joy for it lies at the terminus of an infinite 
progress. 



Crisis and Delinquency 
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It is well-known that any durable and major order of social 
unrest steers the normal propensities of the juvenile mind in the 
direction of criminal behaviour. The phenomenon is explained by 
the disturbances that are bound to occur in the even tenor of youth- 
ful life on account of the measures that must be taken under the 
exigencies of modern warfare. Evacuation from a threatened city, 
the break up of a family upon its members taking up different types 
of war-work, relaxation of parental control, the conditions of life 
in black-out and in improvised shelters, all conspire to loosen the 
moorings of habits and customs that fasten the growing personality 
to the stable order of social relations. 

Yet it must be conceded that the conditions of social unrest 
merely stress the criminal patterns of conduct and suppress those 
that are socially approved. The seeds of criminality lie latent in 
the personality and germinate when in a favourable social soil. 
This is illustrated by the sharp rise in the figure of thefts and 
burglaries by the young people during the first world war and the 
immediate decline of the number upon the declaration of peace. 
The following table illustrates the point : 

Chart No. 1 

Number of Adolescents indicted of Theft and 
Burglary in England : 

1913. 1917. 1919 

14,325. 24,407. 13,999. 

A similar phenomenon is being observed under the conditions of 
the present war. Mr. S. K. Ruck, a former Assistant Director of 
the Borstal Association, says : “One child out of 80 throughout 
the country (England) between the ages of 10-14 is found guilty 
of indictable offence”. The influence of the war-conditions will l?e 
33 
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manifest from the following figures collected from the courts of 
Birmingham^: 


Chart No, 2 



1939. 

1940-41. 

Simple delinquency. 

1985 

2680 

More serious cases. 

1266 

1672 


The fact that such increase coincides with the social changes 
contingent upon the war need not lead to the conclusion that these 
are the necessary effects of war. The roots of these deliquencies 
lie in a specific Anlage, familial and personal. The emergence of 
the criminal behaviour pattern under the social stress is a fact of 
, the same order as an increase in the frequency of physical diseases 
and mental disorders under unfavourable conditions. In both of 
these cases, the environment but serves to activate the disposition 
which is already in existence. 

An analysis of the disposition or the Anlage of certain types of 
delinquency, especially theft and burglary, is likely to be of two- 
fold interest. It will reveal the mechanism through which the normal 
attitudes and impulses acquire a criminal taint. It will also enable 
the state in the very beginning of any social unrest to segregate 
the individuals who may possess the taint. Society would in this 
manner be saved from the inroads of crime. 

It is possible to define the profile of the personalities that are 
prone to larceny and burglary. The study of a large number of 
Borstal cases has served to bring out the common features that are 
associated with the growth of a criminal behaviour-pattern. 

The usual age at which the criminal tendencies begin to 
become better ‘structured’ and defined is the period of adclescence. 
The Borstal cases that are surveyed here belong to the age-group 
from 17-20, But the growth began much earlier. 

The tension of adolescent crisis is accentuated by the familial 
conditions. The analysis of the cases reveals the fact that there is 
always some type of maladjustment among the members of the 
family. Mental diseases in the form of epilepsy, ‘fits’, schizophrenia, 
manic-depressive insanity and other orders of nexiropathic condi- 
tions are frequent. One of the members of the family of the youth- 
ful burglar is often found to be an inmate of a mental hospital. 
Intemperance of the father or the mother is sometimes a complica- 
tion in addition to these. Bad temper and drunkenness are very 
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frequently the disturbing conditions. In several of the instances, 
the youth, being of illegitimate birth, is denied the common social 
status and amenities. These constitute the immediate social milieu 
in which young thieves grow up. 

A probable neuropathic disposition in which anomalies arise 
in the life of emotion, is thus accentuated by the conditions of the 
family miheu. A greater emphasis is placed in this way upon 
the subjective life comprising mainly of the affective states. This 
would usually be expected to lead to the inliibition of the iJehavioxu:- 
patterns that secure adaptation. A chronic condition of (i) 
indolence would thus emerge. Even when the youth is given a 
piece of work his performance would be (ii) unsteady. He would 
usually make an indifferent worker. The stress on the subjective 
life, again, would render the ego-jeeting more vivid. The various 
ego-impulses of which self-assertion, sex and subjection are 
important would begin to play a dramatic role. The youth would 
in turn be impertinent, amorous and entirely at the disposal of a 
stronger personality. The process of adaptation to the environment 
of work would, thus, be uneven. At the same time, a pre-occupa- 
tion with the subjective life of emotions would render the world 
outside less significant. The youth would be expected to develop 
a diminished sense of fact. He would grow up into a chronic liar. 

The same conditions would explain the 'unsteadiness of atten- 
tion and the frequent changes in moods that characterise the 
would-be thief. These oscillate with the alterations of the inner 
emotional states which must wax and wane from their very nature. 
The stress on emotions again would render the sense of the ego 
more vivid and, therefore, functionally more important. Narcissism 
and vanity which so often characterise the youthful delinquent 
would gi;ow upon the personality. 

The quality and the course of emotions would determine the 
general disposition of the personality. If the emotions are of the 
explosive’ type, such as. anger or deep remorse that find expres- 
sion in sudden and intensive physical and organic changes, a manic 
state would gradually mature. And with it will come its opposite 
the depressive state that arises when the vehemence of emotions 
and the physical changes leave the mental personality in a depressive 
condition so that some kind of a balance of energy might be 
restored. On the other hand the vivid emotions may inhibit the 
movements. The personality slowly withdraws into its inner core 
of sentiments, relislung them and even gloating over them. There 
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is a break between the mind and the world of facts. A schizoid 
temperament settles upon the personality. 

The consummation of the subjective states into cycloid and 
schizoid temperaments has certain other consequences. The pre- 
occupation of the growing boy with his inner states precipitates, 
in some cases, an intense selfishness and egoism. It also compels 
him to seek loneliness in other cases. In both of these instances 
the checkj^that the companionship of fellow men exercise over the 
impulses that ever tend to run off at a tangent, diminish to a mini- 
mum. Thus the emotions that are the common associates of the 
impulses have their full sway. The ideas and beliefs follow the 
lead of emotions rather than of facts. 

This situation accounts for the entire lack of veracity that the 
youthful theif so often displays. For, the beliefs out of contact with 
facts naturally become lies. And when these lies become more 
bizarre they develop into delusions and even hallucinations. 

At the same time the ego-feelings that are often exaggerated 
in all of these cases make the mental personality excessively sensi- 
tive. Remorse and reprimand alike evoke explosive responses. 
The suicidal tendencies that are stimulated by self-pity and remorse 
so often for this reason make their appearance in the early life of 
the youthful delinquent may .be explained in this way. The 
homicidal tendencies may in a like manner be viewed as the re- 
action of the sensitive ego against reprimand, rebuke and all orders 
of humiliation. The various personality-processes of the individual 
build up in this manner a well-organised syndrome. 

The following chart prepared on the basis of data of a number ' 
of case studies by East and Hubert will represent the profile of 
personality of the youthful deliquent who commits theftf^: 

Chart No. 3. 

I. Age 14-16. 

II. Home Conditions : (i) Psychopathic Anlage in parents, 

grand-parents or collaterals— esp. 
Schizophrenia and Manic-depres- 
sive states. 

(ii) Tensions: Loose morals of at least 
one of the parents. Drimkenness. 
Parents living separately. 

III. Personal Habit of Indolence, Insubordination. Lsdng. 

the Delinquent. Unsteady at jobs. 
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Mental Estimates. Intelligence — 

Mediocre to good. 

** Mental type — 

Schizoid or cycloid. 

Attention — 

Unsteady. 

Mood — 

Changing. 

Personal 

attitude — 

Vain. 

Unusual 

traits — 

Delusions, hallucina- 
tion, suicidal and 
homicidal tenden- 
cies, • 


It is possible with a picture of this type to isolate the adolescent 
personalities at the beginning of any social crisis. The reason why 
all of these personalities reach out towards a criminal consumma- 
tion is not far to seek. Weak as the influence of society and the 
physical environment may be, they tie down the impulses to a 
life of fairly fixed routine, A rapid social change frees the youth- 
ful person from whatever restrictions he has been subjected to. 
The feeling of protest that the anomalies of family life breed now 
comes to the forefront. This expresses itself by breaking the social 
laws, especially those of property. As a matter of fact, the first 
step in the career of theft is usually taken with the property of 
parents. A relative immunity from punishment in the first instance 
and a process of substitution in which all propertied persons are 
placed in the position of parents finally launch the youth in the 
regular career of crime. 

At the very beginning of any social unrest, all youth of un- 
certain mental personality should be enlisted in a scheme of pro- 
ductive work which has a social use and which would keep the 
youth tied to a life of routine. The socially eccentric propensities 
would in this way be checked at the very outset. Reward and 
piinishipent, creation of new loyalties round the plan of work and 
opportunities for new friendship that prevent the self from lapsing 
into its subjective seclusion, all serve to restore a normal balance 
that contribute to the security of the individual and the society 
alike. 
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Normative Gestalt 


By 

Mr. a. S. Narayana Pillai, m.a., m.litt., 

Trivandrum. 

I 

The Gestalt concept has come to stay. It is a fruitful one in 
the field of psychology.. Already in the hands of its leading expo- 
nents it has proved its value in revealing the nature of such mental 
processes as memory, perception, learning etc. The history of the 
Gestalt school is in fact a record of boldness, initiative and practical 
success. One is therefore tempted to ask whether this concept is 
not capable of wider application. Can we extend it to other fields? 
Can it explain other facts and solve other problems? 

Above the region of the mind which psychology studies, in 
the realms of the human spirit manifested in art, religion and 
morality, the gestalt principle, as it is understood now, is incapable 
of application. In the world of values it is powerless to explain 
things. Its limitations become quite evident. Before it can gain 
the status of a universally significant principle it has to free itself 
from these limitations and be bom anew. And when it does that, 
^it will take on a wider role, becoming, in a real sense, a clue to 
the understanding of the varied facts of human life. The possibi- 
lity of achieving this and the consequent attainment of a normative 
status by the gestalt-concept (which, at present, is only a psycho- 
logical principle) are indicated in this brief essay. 

II 

Gestalt has two meanings; besides the connotation of shape or 
form as a property of things, it hsis the meaning of a concrete indi- 
vidual existing as something detached and having a shape or form 
as one of its attributes. The idea behind it is that the same general 
type of dynamical process which leads to the formation and inte- 
gration of wholes will also explain their specific properties. The 
existence of such a dynamical process is the assumption of gestalt 
psychology. 

34 
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It believes that the processes of sense-perception, learning, 
^triving, thinking, acting and so forth do not consist of independent 
elements but are determined in a situation as a whole. The con- 
tent of any experience cannot be given through the exhibition of 
a manifold of elemennts; it is always a whole and contains subordi- 
nate wholes that appear distinct from each other and from the 
general system. These subordinate wholes are distinguished 
among themselves by their different kinds and degrees of organi- 
zation. Their various members possess a significant connection 
with one another and with the greater totality. These “configura- 
tions” may be experienced simultaneously or as continua in time. 
In the formation of the.se units, it is not the local properties of 
given stimuli but the relations of these properties to each other 
(the total constellation of stimuli that are decisive. These units 
are called Gestalten. 

“In Ge.stalt psychology” says Kohler (p. 84. The place of value 
in a world of facts), “we distinguish three major traits which are 
conspicuous in all cases of specific organization or gestalt. Pheno- 
menally the world is neither an indifferent mosaic nor an indifferent 
continuum. It exhibits definite segregated units or contexts in all 
degrees of complexity, articulation and clearness. Secondly such 
units show properties belonging to them as contexts or systems. 
Again the parts of such units or contexts exhibit dependent pro- 
perties in the sense that, given the place of a part in the context, 
its dependent propetries are determined by this position. 

May I use an old example once more ? A melody is such a 
context. If it is in a minor, for instance, minor is a property be- ■ 
longing to the system, not to any note as such. In this system 
the note a has the dependent trait of being the tonic with its 
static quality.” 


Ill 

The dawn of gestalt problem was first in the field of sense- 
perception. When it was felt later that the principle was capable 
of extension, it was made use of in other fields also — ^memory, 
association, learning, volition, etc. Kohler’s and his associates’ 
observations in the field of optical perception are well-known. “To 
Gestalt Theory”, says K. Koffka (p. 162 Psychologies of 1930) 
“the problem of space-perception in all its aspects is of funda- 
mental importance Our organized behaviour takes place 

within an organized spatial field. Consequently to understand the 
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organization of this field is a main task of the Gestalt psychologist.” 
And in the field of sense-perception the phenomenon of group- 
formation is a striking one — ^groups which are clear, stable qnd 
optically real. “It is not,” says Kohler (p, 147 Ibid), “arbitrary 
and- abstract thinking that makes these groups or spots or I’ectangles 
or things in my visual field. I find them there as optical realities 
not less real than their colour, black or white or red, etc. “The 
demand is for a configuration of the perceptual field, a completing 
of a spatial whole. 

In volition too we can recognise the dynamic, emotionally 
tinged qualities of the experienced totality. To take a tidvial 
instance, this instinctive urge seeking completion in lines and forms, 
is seen to operate when a pencil in a bored person’s hand goes to 
work on some piece of paper. Or (to take an instance given by 
Prof. Kurt Lewin) when I have stuck a letter in my pocket, telling 
myself that I should place it in a letter box when I pass one in 
the street, a tension is set up which is relieved when I post the 
letter. If I see a postman and hand him the letter, then also the 
tension is relieved. Here too is the completing of a whole, a 
‘closing the gap.’ 

This urge to completeness, it is pointed out, comes out of the 
dynamic nature of consciousness. The self seeks that completeness; 
it is an inner need for unity. In the sensory field the completion 
is spatial, in the volitional field it is teleological. Lines and forms 
are completed in the former; purposes are completed in the latter. 
The concept of gestalt explains systems of lines or configurations 
in the perceptual realms and systems of purposes in the volitional 
field. 


IV 

The gestalt experience is the product of organization of 
external stimuli into configurations. The given outer stimuli are 
formed into a totality and a pattern by the inner dynamic principle 
in us that demands this pattern-formation. It is the interplay of 
subjective tendencies and the content of external stimuli that 
evolves a configuration and gives rise to gestalt-experience. It is 
not enough if we have a group of objective stimuli; the subject’s 
dispositional conditions must also be adjusted to meet them. 
F. Sanders observes (p. 192. Psychologies of 1939)1, “These dispo- 
sitional features of the soul, with their dynamic which strives for 
actualization, being themselves a totality, an organic system of un- 
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consciously active forces and impulsive tendencies, may according 
to Dilthey’s precedent be called structure. Thus structure in our 
sense is not, as so often in present-day psychology, used synonym- 
ously with Gestalt. Structure denotes the set of psychodisposi- 
tional constants conditioning the Gestalten of experience. How 
much of this conditioning complex which is called structure is to 
be regarded as psychical and how much as physical, is a matter 
of indifference; in the personal identity of the experiencing subject 
these operate inseparably together.” Gestalt-experience, therefore, 
results when the inner dispositional “structure”, and the outer 
coherent pattern, act and react upon each other. 

V 

But this account of Gestalt-experience in sense-perception and 
volition (and its extension in the fields of learning, memory, etc.) 
only describes a positive psychological experience. It is not appli- 
cable to other realms of human experience, e.g. the normative 
realms of art and morality. It cannot explain the nature of artistic 
experience or moral behaviour. For instance, we have seen that 
the demand of the gestalt-principle in the perceptual field is merely 
for a closed spatial system, regular, orderly and self-sufficient. But 
this closed spatial system may be artistic or inartistic, beautiful or 
ugly. By itself it tells us nothing about its aesthetic qualities. The 
complete and the closed space, i.e. the perfect gestalt may some- 
times be ugly. The incomplete itself may be beautiful, e.g. open 
spaces and semi-circles. The imperfeet in gestalt may be the per- 
fect in beauty. Beauty is not the same as order and system. 

Again, in the field of vqlition, the demand of the gestalt- 
principle is merely for an effective volitional system, efficient anri 
non-disturbing. Purposes must be fulfilled. But whether the 
purposes are wt)rthy or unworthy, moral or immoral, is not of any 
account here. Efficient work may be immoral and inefficiency may 
go with morality. The perfect gestalt in volition may go with the 
imperfect in goodness and vice-versa. 

In both cases therefore, i.e., in space and in action, the demand 
of gestalt is that there should be no gaps. Gaps produce emotional 
tensions that put the person in an unstable psychological equili- 
brium. So gaps should be avoided; systems of lines or of purposes 
must be completed, and order, regularity, and stability established. 
But closing the gap, or completing the system tells us nothing about 
the aesthetic nature of the figure or the moral nature of the action. 
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The gestalt-concept as it is, is narrow in its scope. Its emphasis is 
on mere “closing the gap” and its aim is to relieve emotional 
tension. 


VI 

Nevertheless, Gestalt may lead to the concept of the norm so 
that it may be applied in the normative fields also if its positive 
implications are brought out and developed. If the negative 
emphasis of the concept may be said to be on the avoidance of 
gaps, of the incomplete in objects and acts, its positive aspect is in 
the stressing of the formation of figures and a unified totality. 
Kohler has shown in his works how from the mass of apparently 
unrelated material presented to consciousnness, forms as articu- 
lated wholes zire evolved. Spots and lines in space group them- 
selves into patterns almost in spite of ourselves. To see them in 
any different group involves special effort; in the first moment of 
relaxation we get the original pattern again. It is as 'if some forces 
were holding the parts of the original configuration together. 

“ From a perfectly even sequence of strokes or impacts a 

rhythm emerges, which subordinates every sound to a definite 
temporal series. This incorporation of all items in an all-support- 
ing rhythm occurs quite by itself, often with irresistible constraint, 
like a work of unconsciously operative forces of the soul.” (P. 195. 
Psychologies of 1930). 

This figure forming activity, as the Gestalt school points out, 
is operative in the optical and the volitional fields. Optical organi- 
zations of all sorts (illustrated in great detail in the works on 
Gestalt Psychology) bring the sensory fragments in the perceptual 
field not merely into completion but also into coherence. Melo- 
difying, arhythmifying and figure-ground forming are all . means 
to this end. And even in such a simple volitional task like memo- 
rising, formulations of one sort or another present themselves 
automatically and solve our problem. 

In this positive doctrine of the Gestalt school, that in the per- 
ceptual and the yolitional fields there is more than a mere closing 
the gap”, we have an indication of the normative factor. It points 
out the direction in which the concept of Gestalt has to be modified 
before it can be applied to the normative fields of experience. 

VII 

That the dynamic of the soul seeks not mere completeness but 
a configuration is the prinnciple that makes gestalt capable of nor- 
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mative application. The lack of completeness, of course, produces 
psychological tension, restlessness and excitement. The unorga- 
nized strives for organization. But the dynamic tendencies are 
not directed merely towards this conclusion which when attained 
may give a sense of completeness and rest. They also aim at a posi- 
tive configuration or formulation in accordance with certain holistic 
standards, and therein lies their groping towards the normative. 
This ends in creating out of a variety of elements, not necessarily 
complete even in themselves, a form-totality which in possessing 
certain ideational properties seems to satisfy an ideal. In a con- 
figuration there is always an immanent plan, the actualization of 
which gives the repose and liberation characteristic of an ideal- 
fulfilment. The properties displayed by the form-total in space 
for instance, are symmetry, balance, architectonic, harmony, pro- 
portion, etc. 

Iliese repeal the nature of the form-ideal towards which the 
dynamical processes of the soul are striving. The Gestalt-ideal is 
not merely the unorganized striving for mere organization; it is 
also the imperfect seeking perfection in the light of a standard. 

Another aspect which is closely bound up with this, is the 
recognition of the part played by the subjective factors, the inner 
dynamic as distinguished from mere spatial distribution or outer 
pattern-forming. It is from this point of view that Kohler himself 
thinks that the word “Configuration” is not quite adequate as a 
translation of the German woi'd, “Gestalt”. The word “configu- 
ration” seems to suggest elements externally put together in a 
certain manner. But if we remember this, there is no harm in 
using the word “configuration”. This subjective emphasis by the 
Gestalt-school is a welcome I’eminder of the personality’s active 
part in all processes. It also leads to the concept of the normative 
in these activities. 


VIII 

Yet in spite of these normative aspects implicit in the concept 
of gestalt as handled by the psychologists of that school, it is in- 
correct to say that it has the status of a normative concept. It can 
develop into one and become capable of explaining facts in the 
higher levels of experience, if it can liberate itself from certain 
limiting conditions. These limitations are the following : 

Firstly, the concept as used by the psychologists, though it 
does not ignore the inner structural tendencies of the soul as a 
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factor in gestalt-experience, tends to emphasise the outer, objective 
stimuli that form the pattern. The emphasis should shift to the 
inner djmamic of consciousness which evolves the pattern from the 
mass of unrelated material supplied. The operative forces of tlie 
soul that give the configuration should be emphasised and their 
nature studied. Ideals and standards are of the self : they lie in 
the self and not outside. Why certain patterns have value and why 
certain systems are good cannot be understood by studying the 
mere objective factors and stimuli. They can be understood only 
in the light of the ideals that are operative in us. 

Secondly, Gestalt as used by the psychologists still roams 
about the lower levels of experience and has not emerged out of 
the field of sense-perception and volition. It is confined only to 
cognition and conation and is hence partial and narrow in its 
reference. A normative category, on the other hand, should do 
justice to our total experience which includes also emotional atti- 
tudes and feeling-tones and tendencies. It would then touch the 
realms of art, morality and religious consciousness. 

Thirdly, the positive gestalt, touching only portions of our 
experience aims at securing release from tension : the pleasure 
that it gives is sensuous pleasure. A normative gestalt-experience, 
on the other hand, being a total-experience gives a complex of 
enjoyment. It is not sensuous pleasure which is directly condi- 
tioned by the cognitive and the conative moods, but joy. This 
enjoyment is the touch-stone of value-realisation. When a pattern 
perfects itself into a beautiful form, or a self-less action expresses 
a noble purpose, or a divine consciousness reveals the real to 
saintly soul, the joy that comes is not mere relief or rest but a 
pure, non-sensuous bliss. In the whole realm of values this bliss 
is present so much so that it is often difficult to distinguish the 
nature of one one value-attainment from another. Aesthetic ideals 
share the characteristic of moral ideals, and moral ones of religious 
ideals. It is not wjthout reason, then that in Indian thought Rasa 
(aesthetic joy) and Ananda (spiritual bliss) are placed side by 
side. 


Fourthly, in the psychological configuration the subject and 
the object of experience are opposed amd a sense of their separate- 
ness persists. Perception, for instance, is possible only by the 
sundering of subject and object. But in the sphere of values, the 
disappearance of the subject-object dualism is a sine-qua non. 
Aesthetic perception, for example, is the blending of our individual 
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pei^onality with the object (Refer, the aesthetic principle of 
Empathy). In the moral sphere, self-forgetting and sympathy are 
essential. So too in the sphere of religious realization. While psy- 
chological configuration rests on dualism and separateness, value- 
realization is based on sympathy and union of subject and object. 

These considerations reveal the limitations of the Gestalt 
concept as used in psychology; they also indicate the lines of further 
possible development of the concept in order to make it a norma- 
tive concept, a significant principle of wider application, 



I'ypes of Sensory Phenomena in Mystic Life 

By 

Mr. Rajnarain 
Lucknow 

A classification of sensory phenomena in mystic life that has 
come down to us from early times is that based on the nature 
of the sense-modality involved in the experience. Visual experi- 
ences were called ‘visions’, and auditory ‘auditions’. Amongst 
visual experiences themselves, experiences of light formed a sepa- 
rate sub-class and were designated as ‘photisms’. Similarly, ver- 
balized experiences were segregated from auditory experiences in 
general and called ‘locutions’ or ‘voices’. Collective terms for ex- 
periences of other sennse-modalities did not come into use in 
mystical literature as these were not numerous enough, a fact 
which does not, however, mean that these were not recognized as 
so many different types of sensory experiences. 

Western mystics have spent considerable ingenuity in differen- 
tiating three main types of visions, viz.. Intellectual, Imaginary and 
External. An external vision is said to be the perception of 
some naturally invisible external object, by means of the natural 
organ of sight. The marvellous in these visions consists in the 
actual apparition of the object and not in its perception which takes 
place in normal mcumer. The object to be perceived must be 
♦external, not necessarily corporeal (that is of flesh and blood), 
located in space, an object naturally invisible. In other words, an 
external vision has always the impress of a hallucination, if not 
always tfle dimensions of a true sensorial hallucination. 

An imaginative vision has been defined as ‘a sensible represen- 
tation, produced, either when awake or asleep, in the imagination 
by God.’ It differs from the externed vision in as much as while 
the latter requires a sensible outside object with its effect on our 
eyes, the former is produced wholly within the soul, in the imagi- 
nation, and is in no wise localized or outwardly projected. 

Miss Underhill has drawn a distinction between active and 
passive imaginary visions. In the passive type the self merely 
looks on but does not participate in the action of the vision. The 
active type, on the other hand, expresses a change in the self, and 
generally accompanies some psychological crisis in the spiritual 
35 
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history of the mystic. In this type, ‘which always has a dramatic 
character, the self seems to itself to act, not merely to look on. 
Such visions may possess many of the characters of dreams; they 
may be purely symbolic; they may be theologically “realistic” — 
entailing a journey through Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, an excur- 
sion into fairyland, a wrestling with the Angel in the Way. What- 
ever their outward form, they are always connected with inward 
results.’ Such are the imaginary visions described by St. Francis 
of Assisi and St. Catherine of Siena at the moment of their stigma- 
tization; the heavenly visitor who announced to Suzo his passage 
from the “lower school” to the “upper school” of the Holy Spirit, 
and the experience of Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine of Siena. 

Passive imaginary visions are again held to take on two main 
forms : (a) symbolic and (b) personal. ‘In the symbolic form 
there is no mental deception; the self is aware that it is being 
shown truth “under an image”. Many of the visions of the great 
prophetic mystics — e.g. St. Hildegarde — ^have so elaborate a 
symbolic character that much intellectual activity is involved in 
their interpretation. This interpretation is sometimes “given” in 
the vision, as in the case of Rulman Merswin’s vision of Nine Rocks. 
Symbolic visions are very often complex in the sense that vision 
and audition freely interpenetrate in the experience. St. Mechthild 
of Hackorn’s visions bear this out.’ 

In the personanl form the imagery placed before the mind is 
at once so vivid, so closely related to the concrete beliefs and spiri- 
tual passions of the self, and so perfectly expresses its apprehen- 
sions of God, that it is not always recognized as symbolic in king. 
An example of this type of vision is Margaret Marie Alacoque’s 
vision of the Sacred Heart. Consider again the following descrip- 
tion of an imaginary vision of Christ by St. Teresa; “Now and 
then, it seemed to me that what I saw was an image; ;but most 
frequently it was not so. I thought it was Christ Himself judging 
by the brightness in which He was pleased to show Himself. Some- 
times the vision was so indistinct, that I thought it was an image; 
but still, not like a picture, however well painted, and I have seen 
a good many pictures. It would be absurd to suppose that the one 
bears any resemblance whatever to the other, for they differ as a 
living person differs from his portrait, which, however well drawn, 
cannot be like-like, for it is plain that it is a dead thing.” 

So much for the nature of the imaginary vision and its sub- 
varieties. Before we pass on to discuss the character, of the last 
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type of visioiis, we have to address ourselves to a question that 
naturally arises in connection with imaginary visions, viz,: If an 
imaginary vision is a mental picture 6r images produced in the 
imagination, how does it differ from the natural pictures of the 
same sort produced in the minds of ordinary men? The mystic’s 
reply to this question is contained in the following points of differ- 
ence between imaginary visions and natural visions. 

(i) The beginning and duration of the natural image are 
more or less dependent on our will. The supernatural image on 
the other hand, appears suddenly without preparation or presenti- 
ment; it disappears in the same manner. It is entirely independent 
of our will. This is also true of outward visions. 

(ii) The nature of the natural image or of its object is never 
beyond the compass of the mind of the individual. The super- 
natural image transcends experience. 

(iii) The clearness of a natural image may vary with an 
effort of will and the attention given to this or that detail. A 
supernatural image remains the same, according to the design of 
God, and if He wishes to hide from us certain details, every effort 
on our part would be quite useless to discover them. This is what 
happened to St. Teresa. “Though I saw him speaking to me,” 
says she, “and though I was contemplating his great beauty, and 
the sweetness with which those words of his came forth from his 
divine mouth, — and though I was extremely desirous to behold 
the colour of his eyes, or his stature, so that I might be able to 
describe them, yet I never attained to the sight of them, and I could 
do nothing for that end: on the contrary, I lost the vision 
altogether.” 

(ivf The effects of the natural image are different. Natural 
memories, even those that leave the greatest impression, sooner or 
later become effaced; supernatural visions are unforgettable. 

Intellectual Visions. 

(i) Their Nature. Intellectual visions are characterised by 
a total lack of all sensible form. ‘Whilst in outward visions only 
corporeal beings, or at least aerial and sensible forms, and in the 
imaginative visions only mental images, are perceieved, intel- 
lectual visions, on the contrary, all the objects are supersensible 
and spiritual, such as God, the Holy angels, human souls, the 
mysteries and truths of faith. Even when some of these objects are 
in themselves corporeal and sensible, such as Our Lord, the 
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Blessed Virgin, and the saints, in the intellectual vision they appear 
abstracted from all sensible form.* Among the truths and facts 
revealed in intellectual visions, some entirely surpass the natural 
powers of the mind, such as the under standing of the mysteries of 
faith or of the secrets of God — others, although natural in them- 
selves, surpass these powers in their mode of manifestation. 

(ii) Intellectual vision different from intellectual knowledge. 
If an intellectual vision is a perception divested of all sensible 
form, then, how it may be asked does it differ from intellectual 
knowledge? The ansyrer is, in the following respects: — 

(a) By its object, which is transcendent, at least in the mode 
of its manifestation. 

(b) Form. It is a .sudden and immediate intuition without 
either labour, delays, or successive progress, or calculations of 
human knowledge. It is a knowledge received and not acquired; 
it is passive and not active, like all mystical states. 

(c) Duration. Intellectual knowledge disappears; visions 
may last a very long time and may even become almost permanent. 

(d) Effect. Visions lead to an increase in humility and self- 
abasement. 

(iii) Intellectual vision and Sense of Presence. If intellectual 
visions are free from all sensible form and yet last a very long 
time and even become permanent, as is remarked above, do they 
not amount to a consciousness of the , Presence of God? No. The 
presence of God, in the words of St. Teresa, is a great grace, but 
it is not a vision. ‘Intellectual vision is distinguished apparently 
from that more or less diffused consciousness of Divine Immanence 
by the fact that although unseen of the eyes, it can be exactly 
located in space. The mystic’s general awareness of the Divine is 
here focussed upon one point — a point to which some theological 
or ssmibolic character is at once attached. The result is a sense 
of presence so concrete, defined, and sharply personal that it 
carries more conviction than bodily sight.’ 

Three Types of Auditions. 

Corresponding to the three kinds of visions described above, 
western mystics have distinguished three types of auditions, viz.: 
Outward, Imaginative, and Intellectual. The first have as their 
object external words or sounds clearly localized outside. The 
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sounds or words seem to be heard by the mystic’s outward ear. 
Such for example were the words which guided the destinies of 
St. Joan of Arc, and in which the Figure on the Cross spoke to 
St. Francis of Assisi. 

Imaginative locutions are purely internal and have their seat 
in the imagination: we imagine we hear without hearing in reality. 
They possess the character of “ distinct interior words.” It is 
cu.stomary to distinguish genuine imaginative locutions from 
spurious ones. The genuineness of the words can be tested as 
much by the sense of certitude, peace and interior joy which they 
produce, as by the fact that they force themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the mystic inspite of its resistance, and bring with them 
knowledge which was not previously within the field of conscious- 
ness. In other words, they are really automatic presentations of 
the result of mystic intuition, unlike the spurious locutions which 
are merely rearrangements of thought, which the mind self- 
recollected forms and fashions within itself.’ These latter have 
been called by Philip of the Trinity, St. John of the Cross and other 
mystical theologians “successive words.” True auditions are usually 
heard when the mind is in a state of deep absorption without 
conscious thought. Sometimes, however, mystical intuition takes 
the form of a sudden and ungovernable rush of knowledge from 
the deeps of personality. Then auditions may break in upon the 
normal activities of the self with startling abruptness. It is in such 
cases that their objective and uncontrollable character is most 
sharply felt. 

However they may appear, they are, says St. Teresa, “very 
distinctly formed; but by the bodily ear they are not heard. They 
are, hovfever, much more clearly understood than if they were 
heard by the ear. It is impossible not to understand them, what- 
ever resistance we may offer. . . . The words formed by the under- 
standing effect nothing, but when our Lord speaks, it is at once 
word and work. . . The human locution (i.e. the work of imagina- 
tion) is as something we cannot well make out, as if we were half 
asleep: but the divine locution is a voice so clear that not a syllable 
of its utterance is lost. It may occur too, when the understanding 
and the soul are so troubled and distracted that they cannot form 
one sentence correctly: and yet grand sentences, perfectly 
arranged, such as the soul in its most recollected state could never 
have formed, are uttered: and at the first word, as I have said, 
change it utterly,” 
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Purely intellectual locutions are only so called metaphorically. 
They have nothing sensible in them, either to hearing or to 
imagination; they are the pure expression of intellectual ideas or 
concepts without any image. The pure spirit speaks them and 
repeats them to itself; it may also communicate them to other 
spirits. The messages conveyed in this wise bring with them an 
infusion of new knowledge or new life. “Intellectual words” are 
a form of inspiration. The revelations of St, Bridget of Sweden 
were received in this manner. 



New Plans of Examination : A Psychological 

Approach 

By 

Db. N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Professor, Lucknow University) 

1 

Critique of the Usual Type of Examination 

(i) Variability of Judgment : 

In 1913, Professor Starch, a well-known worker in the field of 
educational psychology, had an answer book of a high school 
student in geometry examined by 115 teachers of mathematics at 
different high schools.^ The marks ranged between 28 and 92. A 
similar situation was found in several other fields of study. It was 
felt that a more objectively valid procedure was needed. 

(ii) Complexity of Judgment : 

The questions in the usual type of examination are such that 
they have to be answered in the essay form. No simple judgment 
of value is, therefore, possible. The attention of the examiner 
oscillates between the materials presented, the style of writing and 
the plausibility of presentation. Any one of these features may 
determine the award. 

(iii) Enfphasis on Language : 

It follows, then, that the essay-type of examination favours 
those possessing better linguistic equipment. The linguistic ability, 
however, is only one out of The many capacities that success in life 
or in the university demands. Hence, a test which puts a premium 
on the language is not necessarily a fair test. 

(iv) Undetermined Difficulty of the Test : 

The old type of examination must keep its question paper 
secret. Not only the specific items in the paper, but also its 
general form, remains unknown. How far a particular question 
paper is suitable for a group of students is not objectively deter- 
mined. There is no standard of the difficulty of the paper apart 
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from the subjective feeling of the examined. This fact also stands 
in the way of accepting the examinations as objective measures of 
ability. 

(v) Want of Internal Correlation between the several items of a 
paper in the essay type of Examination : 

The essay-type of examination paper gives a summative view 
of a number of specific achievements. Success in one item bears 
no relation to success in another. This can be expressed in the 
statement that the self-correlation of the essay type of examination 
is very low. As a matter of fact, according to Gates, the value 
of the R(=correlation) in the papers considered by him is only 
•36.2 This implies that a paper of this nature does not bring into 
play a unitary set of mental functionns. 

(vi) The examination reveals several cross-sections of mind 
in an order that depneds on mere chance, (a) It does not exhibit 
the course of growth, the curve that represents the pattern of 
development, (b) Nor, does it exhibit the plane of maturation of 
the mind due to training. For this can be exhibited by (i) the 
capacity of organization of the material and (ii) by the use that 
can be made of the material learned. 

It can, thus, be said that several of the defects of the type 
of examination in use to-day arise from the manner in which the 
examination is conducted rather than upon the very nature of the 
examination itself. 


II 

Interview and Personal Estimate as Substitutes for Exan\ination : 
(i) Theory of Interview : 

The human personality, it is said, has several dimensions. Its 
tastes, and trends, the direction of itsTiims and the expanse of its 
emotions cannot be adequately described in objective terms. They 
are to be seized upon by a personality with insight and experience. 
Hence, interview or personal contact with the examinee becomes 
a necessary factor in examination. 

The basis of this programme lies in two trends of thought : 
(a) It is believed that man acquires a kind of insight and 
experiences in dealing with a particular type of men. It becomes, 
thus, possible to estimate a specific order of personality-value 
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without any detailed examination, (b) A trend of psychological 
thought that began with the concept of “ Beurteilung " lends sup- 
port to this procedure. The concepts of “ purposive ” knowledge, 
of phenomenological observation and of “ understanding ” supply 
a psychological theory for the procedure of Interview. 

(ii) The validity of interview would rest on the theoretic side 
then upon the acceptance of one or the other of these hypotheses. 
The practical efficacy of the procedure, however, lies in matching 
the results arrived at with another independent estimation. And 
the method of Interview becomes doubtful on this latter ground. 
The following data presented in tabular form will educe the point.3 ; 

TABLE I 


Correlation between Interview and Examinations 

5 Boys’ School 

.. -42, 35, 

•21, 14, 

•27. 

7 Girls’ School 

.. *47, -30, 

•45, 22, 

•61, 03, 

9 Mixed School 

.. -48, -31, 

•30, -16, 

•16, -12, 


The facts quoted above clearly indicate that interview is not 
a satisfactory method for estimating a person’s general ability or 
intelligence. Yet this method is much in vogue both in the sphere 
of academic and of vocational selection. Another set of facts quoted 
from the work of the same author would show the unsoundness of 
this procedure. 


TABLE II 

Correlation between Interview and the Mental 
Testa applied to six Groups of persons :* 

Groups I. II. m IV V VI. 

•08 -16 -29 -40 -16 06 

The conclusion to be drawn from these figures is that if inter- 
view be regarded as reliable, the mental tests should be adjudged 
to be imreliable and vice versa. 

This criticism applies to the method of interview if we look 
upon it as procedure for measuring intelligence or general ability. 
It is frequently used, however, as a measure of a quality different 
from intelligence. For instance, it is said to give us a measure 
of • (1) a person’s ' presentahleness (ii) his ' social adaptability * 
and (iii) of his ‘ general tact and demeanour ’. The criticism does 
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not apply to such uses of interview. The difficulty, that the teims 
mentioned above are not definable or easily measurable, cannot, 
however be surmounted. 


Ill 

The Usual Type of Examination and the Psychological Examination: 

(i) The Nature of the Psychological Examinations : 

The psychological examinations attempt to present the materi- 
als studied in a subject in the form of Mental Tests usually in the 
form of (a) Completion tests, (b) Multiple-choice tests, (c) True- 
false tests, (d) Recon;struction tests and (e) Analogies tests. The 
better known forms of Psychological examination sire : The 
Thorndike psychological examination, the American Council 
Psychological examination, the Thurstone Psychological Examina- 
tion and the Ballard Psychological examination. 

(ii) General Objections against Psychological examinations : 

i 

(a) Such examinations test mainly the accuracy of informa- 
tion. But the whole range of a subject of study cannot be translat- 
ed into separate items of information. 

(b) The psychological examination does. not bring out the 
capacity of organisation, that is to say, of combining the material 
in an order other than that in which it is learned. 

Peters and Martz attempted to match the data of a variety of 
examination types against (a) a final examination marks, 
(b) personal discussion and quizzes, that is to say, short examina- 
tion, and (c) teacher’s estimate of achievements. The authors 
conclude that in the case of secondary schools the essay type of 
examination gives the highest co-efficient of correlation and the 
multiple choice test a close second. For the lower grades, the 
different types of examination do not vary greatly in their validity.® 

Another study conducted by Corey reports the work of 102 
students of Education who were given a three hour examination on 
the subject. The paper comprised (i) Essays, (ii) multiple choice 
and (iii) matching exercises. The correlation between the essay 
and the rest was found to be ’ 93. The Reliability Co-efficient of the 
essay type is *88. That of others is *82. But the correlation 
between the Army Alpha and the Essay is -39; that between the 
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former and the new type is -62.® The high value of the second 
correlation can be explained by the fact that both the item possess 
common features. 

The conclusions that have to be drawn from these facts are 
that : 


(i) Psychological examination cannot be a substitute for 

the usual type of examination all through. 

(ii) The essay type of examination matched against the 

Psychological examination does not show less 
reliability. 

(iii) The Psychological examination from its very nature 

would involve more rote-memory work, more interest 
in information rather than in its organisation than 
the essay type of examination. 

(iv) There is nothing, however, against its use as a supple- 

mentary source of information regarding the 
personality of the pupil. For, it can be suited to the 
mental level of the student and it brings out native 
intelligence along with the information.'^ 

IV 

Mental Tests as Instruments of Examination : 

Mental tests have been u.sed from the time of its inception in 
the beginning of the present century to about 1915 mainly for the 
purpose of detecting defect and subnormality.* After that, sugges- 
tions were put forward for using the tests for the positive purpose 
of assessment of intellectual abilities. We shall consider the 
achievement in this direction : 

(i) Mental tests have been used by a large number of institu- 
tions for selecting students for the award of scholarships and for 
-admission to institutions.* Such use is largely for the purpose of 
elimination. Nothing can thus be inferred in regard to the positive 
application of the tests from this fact. 

(ii) The value of Intelligence Test scores as measures of 
probable scholastic success : The value of intelligence test scores 
is not higher when we look upon them as indicators of probable 
academic success. Oddell calculated the co-efficients of correlation 
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between college marks, high school marks and intelligence scores.^® 
The values of the co-efficients range between -20 to *50. The 
correspondence is not high enough. Edds and MacCall worked out 
correlations between (a) Otis group intelligence test scores, 
(b) Cross English test scores, (c) high school grades and college 
marks.^^ The high school marks have higher correlation than the 
other scores. 

Wagner reviews the data of studies in correlation between the 
various measures of scholastic achievement at the college and 

(i) High School averages, (ii) Intelligence tests comprising the 

Army Alpha, Terman and Otis.^^ jjg comes to the conclusion that 
the high school average is on the whole superior to the mental 
test with respect to their predictive value. Kellogg attempts to 
determine the relative values of intelligence tests and matricula- 
tion marks as ways of estimating probable success in college.^® He 
discusses the problem with reference to a group cJf students who 
took the introductory course in psychology of McGill University, 
Canada, in 1926-27. The following co-efficients of correlation are 
significant : (i) The correlations between the matriculation marks 

and those gained at the end of the Freshman Year is *747. 

(ii) The correlation between the Army Alpha test scores and the 
Thurstone Psychological examination for College students’ scores 
was only *173. (iii) Between the intelligence test scores and the 
marks of the Sophomore and Junior years there was a higher 
correlation. 

This view in regard to the intelligence tests as substitutes for 
entrance examinations is not confined to the workers in the United 
States and Canada. It is shared by many competent authorities on 
the continent also. I shall present only three more studies in sup- 
port of the view mentioned above. Dietz on the basis of a careful 
study concludes : “Intelligence tests are inadequate as sole basis 
for selection”.^^ Sterzinger in Vienna calculates the correlation 
between certain mental tests and school marks.^® The following 
table gives his results : 


TABLE in 

Correlation between School Marks and Certain Mental Tests: 


(1) School marks and simple cancellation . . *27 

' (2) „ „ complex cancellation *37 

(3) „ „ rote memory . . *21 

(4) „ „ logical memory .. *34 

(5) „ „ sentence building ,, *42 
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All the correlations are of small value and cannot form the 
basis either of selection or of prediction. 

Lommatzsch puts himself the question “Are entrance examina- 
tion intelligence tests best forecasters of academic achievement' 
The data were obtained from a school for girls in Dresden. The 
ranks of students at the time of admission in particular subjects 
and at the end of the first school year were compared. The corres- 
pondence was just as close when the intelligence data were not 
considered as when they were. The author raises the question 
whether from the point of view of economy mental tests in this 
field are worth the trouble that they demand. 

These conclusions should not cause surprise to a psychologist, 
(i) The mental tests were formulated for the purpose of elimina- 
tion of children who failed to exhibit a minimum standard of 
ability. It was not intended by Binet and Simon as a measure of 
success, (ii) Again, the mental test scores cannot from the nature 
of the assumptions implicit in the tests, reflect the various grades 
of ability beyond the threshold of success. We may put the idea 
in another form : 

We can have, to use a present-day favourite term in ^ycho- 
logy, the different type of ability-profiles corresponding to the low 
scores; we can form no graduated scale of such profiles corres- 
ponding to the higher values of intelligence-quotient, (iii) The 
tests are formulated to adjudge person’s capacity to adapt them- 
selves to things of the usual environment. They are not calculated 
to bring into relief the specific aptitudes which the specialised 
studies of modem academic life demand. These seem to me to 
be the, principal reasons for the discrepancy of results to which 
I have drawn attention. 

(iii) The Difficulty of securing Uniformity : If we turn now 
to the practical question of application of mental tests as substitutes 
of examination we must have a well-defined set of tests implicating 
a definite method of measurement. 

(a) There are in general four methods of calculating Intelli- 
gence : (i) The I.Q., (ii) The C.I., (iii) the Percentile score and 

(iv) the standard deviation. These values do not correspond to 
any marked degree. A careful choice should be made of which 
of these we have to select, 
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(b) Secondly, tests should be formulated and the conditions 

of the application of the tests should be determined in the setting 
of provincial conditions and linguistic groups. * 

(c) Thirdly, the tests should be formulated on the basis of 
laboratory experiments on specific psycho-physical abilities. And, 
they should be standardised on the basis of a good sampling of the 
school population. It is usually thought that a battery of tests can 
be formulated by mere adaptation of items from different tests. 

This procedure involves two difficulties : 

(i) A translation often distorts the meaning of the tests. 

(ii) “ Scaling ” and “ Scatter ” of the original tests do not 

hold good for the new tests. 

(d) It follows then that new tests have to be formulated and 
standardised. But even then, as the foreging considerations show, 
they would not be substitutes for examination. 

They can, however, be employed as parts, essential parts if 
you please, of a total pattern of examination. Today the Essay 
type of examination holds the field. It has to be supplemented 
and n8t necessarily replaced by something else. 

The recruiting officer does not select a person as a soldier on 
the basis of weight alone. In that case, the army would be an 
association of immensely fat persons. Examinations likewise 
should not select merely on the ground of the Essay type of 
examination. Teacher’s estimate, the periodic records of work, 
Examination and tests should form the different dimensions of 
academic ability. Taken singly none serves as a good measure. 
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